JJlufillii.'.f tnu! ArrliitiYtitiV. -S*» 

Out of Im)u1«Kt.-, or a low riil,;(»: of rock, tlu;\' 

r.ihhioiK-il Katlia^;’* tii the hillMdt*. they excavate*! at 
lca>l a <Io/.cii Muall t<'in]ili>, and M'lilptnrcil more than 
mie bas-relii'f of c<i1o.<<.si] tlimenMons. Smaller *le- 
laeheil htoin*'* hav<! liei’ii carvc*l into the re.-emhlance 
of eli'jihant;*, lions, hulls, fie. For a Ion;' tiiiu! there 
were various tipinious amonu.'t thofC who stu*lie*l 
these M-ulj»turfs as to their age ; the late.-t researches 
liave however ''iven 700 as tlu'ir dale: hut ihev 
mav ln! fifiv vears earli«*r or later. .\s rei'anls the 
St vie «»f the arehit<Tlure*»f these huildiiu'S. thev would 
.‘■eem to form an internu'diate link hctweeii the Ihnhl- 
hi.'t cave temples ami the Draviiliau temitles of 
Southern Imlia. Uoth the aWc temples, as they are 
calle<l, ar«‘ huilt of hewn stones, and exhihic a still 
further advamv towards the latter style, though they 
still retain to a certain e.xteiit the earlier forms; no 
mortar has heen U'cd in their construction. 

These most iiiieresting remains may be classed 
tmder four general heads: I.stly, the rock-cut temples, 
which, like the old lluddhist tem])les, were hollowed 
out of the rock, their shafts beini; formed of the stone 
supports left by the qtiarrymcn and afterwards 
fashioned into coltimns ; 2ndly, the or mono- 

lithic temples ; ordly, the two shore temples, which 
arc built of large blocks of hewn stone ; and -Ithly, 

* This term is usually applied to tko car of a god, but is hero 
used to designate certain luiuiaturu temples which hare been 
hewn out of the solid rode. 
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the extensive bns-rclicfs on the rock, — of these, that 
styled * Aijiina’s Penance ’ is the principal. 

Near the place whercAve landed are two scai’cdy com- 
menced monolithic shrines, and a little farther on is 
a statue of Ganesha, carved in bas-relief on a rock. 
Continuing in an casterh* direction, we next see a 
clever group in stone of three monkeys ; the male is. 
jperforining the part of hairdresser to the female, and a 
young one is clinging on to its mother. On a rock to 
the north-Avest of tliis is a jnece of sculptm'e which 
the native Avho accompanied us said represented 
Yishnu, Shiva, and Dm*ga; Avho were not, howeva*, 
under the forms best known to us. On the east fiice 
of this same rock is a group of elephants in high- 
relief, consisting of several full-grown ones and two 
young ones, Avho are gambolling about; and above the 
elef)hants is a monkey and a peacock. In a westerly 
direction from this pomt is a small rock-cut temple, 
twenty-two feet long by nine feet six inches in depth, 
and eight feet in height. Its shrine contains no figiu’e 
or emblem, but at either side of it is a statue said 
to be Parbuti. TTe next came to two other build- 
ings, also excavated in the solid rock, placed side by 
side, and only separated by a wall of rock; but it is 
not possible to pass horn one’ into the other. Each, is 
approached by five steps leading to an ante-temple, 
supported by a double row of columns ; the outer 
row are square at the base, become afterwards octa- 
gonal, and then again square ; the inner row are six- 
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teen-sided, and more highly finished than the others. 
These pillars have round cushion-shaped capitals, with 
a second capital above these, resembling a bundle of 
bamboos tied together ; and this ligature is adorned 
with a graceful scroll-work pattern. The most com- 
plete of these two temples has five shrines raised four 
feet above the level of the base of the columns ; two 
figures, called tcclmically dicarjialas, or doorkeepers, 
guard the entrance ; one of the emblems of Shiva is 
within each shrine, and above each arc two medallions, 
with a human head sculptured in each of them. On 
the exterior of these temples is a cornice, decorated 
■with a row of Bralunini ducks; and above it arc 
also medallions. 

To the south of the monkey group mentioned 
above, is a small temple to Ganesha ; it has only two 
columns in front, and these possess the same kind of 
capitals as those just described ; but their lower half 
is carved into the form of the mythical lion, Sardida, 
or yaU, as it is generally called. The lower part of 
each of the two pilasters which rest against the side- 
walls of this building represents another fabulous 
animal "with the beak of a bird, the body and claws 
of a lion. Guardian figures are on each side of the 
shrine. On the outside of this buil ding is an orna- 
ment which would appear to show how the Buddhist 
tnsula in course of time may have become the trident 
, of Shiva, for it seems to be here in a transition stage. 
In a small temple close by Sardulas again form the 
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lower pai*t of the pillars, which have a kind of double 
capitals ; but hei'e the upper one has the saucer-like 
form of those at Halabeed. In the interior, on the south- 
east wall, is a bas-relief containing many figures, the 
subject being Vishnu inhis dwai*f avatar. On the north- 
east wall he is seen in his boar avatar, with his right foot 
resting on a female figure, whose head is surmoimted 
by the five-headed cobra; she is in an attitude of suj)- 
plication. On his right knee the god holds a small 
female figime ; his right hand encircles her waist, whilst 
•with his left hand he claspslier ankle. On the wall to the 
left hand of the shiine a female figiwe is sculptiu’cd, 
seated on a lotus, with four female attendants near 
her, two on each side of her. Above this group are 
two elephants, who, with their trunks, are pouring 
water over the principal figure, fi'om the vessels 
bi’ought by the attendants. On the right-hand wall 
coiTesponding to this subject is a figure of Laksmi, 
the "wife of Vishnu, who is standing with an umbrella 
ovei* her head; an antelope above her on one side, 
a lion on the other, and two kneeling figures beneath 
her; four smallez* ones of vei*y comical aspect are 
floating in the au*. 

As we had to wind in and out amongst the i*ocks, 
our course was now an erratic one; but a slight detour 
took us to a flat oblong stone, with a recumhent lion 
at one end of it, culled by the natives King Dhar- 
maraja’s thi-one: and near it is a huge hollow in fhu 
rock called the Ladies’ Hath. Tradition siiys that this 
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is tlio silo of the p;ilace ; Imi. the ^^rountl seems ton 
rocky ami uneven to liave been ever cliosen for sueli 
a purpose. 

Not far olf, on the suininit of a hill, is a ponderous 
globular mass of .stone, about sixty feet in eircum- 
ferenee, nicely and aciairatel}* balanced on the simjoth 
.surface of a shelving rock, 'fhe legeml has it that 
this was once a pal of butter, which, at the prayer 
of Krishna, was turned into stone; ami the llrahmins 
.show a circular hollow close b}*, which they say was 
the churn in which this butter was made. [Pro- 
ceeding down the eastern face of this hill, about 
half-way is an unfinished temple, whose i«llar.s were, 
intended to have double capitals ; and one of them is 
.so far completed that its .subject — three rearing horses, 
each with its riiler — couhl be plainl}’ seen by us, but 
the others were only roughly blocked out. One of the 
ilne.st of the rock-cut temples is near the ba.se of this 
face of the bill. On the .'iouth wall of its antc-shrino 
is a rccninbent figure of Vi.slmu, about nine feet six 
inches in length, reclining on the coils of the snake 
Ananta, with two figiu'cs about lifc-si;:c at his feet, 
and three female ones in the foreground. One of 
them holds a chaiiri, the second is addressing her, 
lind the third is in the attitude of supplication. 
In the centre of the back Avail are seated figures of 
Shh'a and his Avife Parbuti, Avho holds a small figure 
on her lap. On the north, or right-hand AA'all, is a 
fine bas-relief representing Durga riding on a lion. 
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Her pose is splendid ; she has just shot off an anw 
from her bow, aimed at Maheshasura, the buflalo- 
headed monster who is fleeing' before her, armed 
with a dub. The figure of Durga, about five feet 
high, is eight-handed, and several attendants and 
warriors are around her, who, all of dwarfish stature, 
are armed with swords. Within this ante-shiinc 
is a small mandapan^ or pavilion, which forms the 
approach to the shrine ; it has onlj” t^vo columns, 
and forms the entrance to the temple. It is worthy of 
remark that Vishnu and Shiva are hei’e represented 
under the same roof ; statues of both of these gods 
exist on the piece of sculpture known as ‘ Arjuna’s 
Penance.’ As far as our experience goes, these two 
deities are rarely seen side by side. 

Besides those already enumerated; there arc three 
otliei' rock-cut temples, which have been meidy com- 
menced; they ai’e so incomplete that their intended 
form can hardly now be ascertained, but they would 
seem to be of the same pmod and style as the rest. 

The five principal Hathas are about half a mile 
due south of this point, and the same distance from 
the sea-shore. These small monolithic temples are 
named after the mythical Pandyan brothers, w’lio were 
the heroes of the Mahabarata, and Draupadi, who, 
according to the legend, was the wife of them all; 
but they have received these names in comparatively 
modern times. The people believe that many build- 
inrfs, of which they do not know the origin, were 
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6X6Cut6d by tbem during tbrir sxile. Four of tboso 
Eatbas, called respectively Draupadi’s, Aqmia*s, 
Bliima’s, and Dharmaraja’s are in a straight line. 
The fifth, which is slightly to the westward of the 
others, is called after the twin Pandyan brothers, 
K^kula and Sahadeva. Draupadi’s Eatha is about 
eleven feet square, and at a little distance its 
roof resembles in form the thatched roofs of native 
huts in the present day ; but on its lower corners 
are carved eight gracefiil sctoUs in low rdief, which 
have the easy curves which would be given by a 
hand accustomed to wood-carving. The roof, which 
is about dghteen&et in height, curves upwards almost 
to a point j its finial has, however, disappeared. On 
either side of the door of the shrine are figures of 
female door-keepers, and within the shrine is a statue 
of Laksmi, which is four-armed, stands on a lotus, 
and bears the chakra and other emblems of Yishnu in 
her hands. 

Arjuna’s Eatha has about the same dimfinsinns as 
the one just desaibed, but it has a porch, which adds 
about five feet to its length ; its bright bring about 
twenty feet. The shrine contains no image or 
emblem. This Eatha more nearly approaches com- 
pletion than any other of this group j the finini i*idge 
which surmounts its roof is almost perfect. 

Bhmia’s Eatha is larger than the rest. It measures 
forly-five feet in length by twenty-five in breadtli ; 
its height is about tiventy-six feet. This temple is 
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the most unfinished of all, and across the centre is 
a large rent firom top to bottom, which is three or 
four inches wide in some places. One large block 
of stone has also broken off fi'om the mass on the 
western side, and another at the south-west corner. 
It was intended that a veranda should have en- 
circled the body of this temple ; but after it had been 
■partly carved out, it was apparently discoverad that 
the columns of stone which had been left wei'c not 
strong enough to support its weight, and the Avork 
was abandoned. The veinnda measures five feet 
three inches clear at the sides, and only three feet 
at the ends. The Sardula, or yali, forms the lower 
part of all the columns, which have triple capitals. 
At the top of the shaft is a sort of cushion ; above 
it is a cup-like capital, with the edge curving out- 
Avards ; and over this is a large, flat, square stone. 
Like the rest of this class of temples, Bbima’s iiathu 
and its columns are carved out of the solid rock. Its 
roof forms a pointed arch, but all the ornamentation 
along its ridge has disappeared. 

Dharmai'aja’s Hatha, the fom’th and last of those 
Avhich stand in a straight line, is rather smaller than 
the one styled Bhima’s ; but it is the nc.vt in size, fur 
it measures tAA'enty-eight feet eight inches by twenty- 
six feet nine inches, and its height is rather more tliun 
thirty-fi\'e feet. To the cursory obserA'cr it looks 
square ; but it is composed of four stories, each gra- 
dually diminishing in size like a pyramid, till the 
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^vllolc teruuDates in a bell-like dome. Each stoiy is 
ornamented 'with tiny simulated domed cells, -which 
number sixteen on the first, twelve on the second, 
and eight on the tliird story. Though they are too 
small ever to have been intended for the occupation 
of human beings, the whole may possibly be a 
miniature model of a Buddhist Yihara, or monastery, 
which many imagine to have been built somewhat on 
this plan, with centre halls on each floor, which were 
the abodes of the monks by day, and -with cells in 
the gallery outside used at night only. All the 
pillars of the lower* story have the conventional lion 
at then* base. The excavators had only begun to 
hollow out the cells in the second and third stories. 

The fifth Batha — ^that of Nakula and Sahadeva, 
standing rather away fi'om the others — is about 
Eighteen feet in length fi’om north to south, by 
eleven feet across, and its height is about sixteen &et. 
This temple diflbrs fi'om the rest in that it is apsidal 
in form. Its shape is that of a horse-shoe much bent 
inwards. At the end, opposite the curve, is a small 
projecting portico, supported on two pillars, and be- 
hind this is a roughly-hewn niche. 

Immediately to the west of Draupadi's Batha is a 
stone figmre of a yali, wbidi fiices northwards, and a 
little to the south of it is a stone elephant about 
twelve feet in height and fourteen in length. .On 
the eastern side of this, but sunk in the sand, with 
little more 'than the head and neck -visible, is a stone 
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A sixth l^atlia, dedicated to Gauesha, is at the ex- 
treme northern end of the ridge of hills. It is, however, 
small, bemg nineteen feet by eleven feet three inches, 
and twenty-eight feet in height, and in form much 
resembles the gupuras of the temples belonging to a 
later period. The Buddhist trisula has here, moreover, 
decidedly become a trident, and adorns each end of 
its ridged roof. 

The form of the Rathas, and the style of carving 
upon them, would lead one to judge that they are 
copies of wooden buildings, and the variously curved 
roofs suggest that bamboos may have been employed 
in their originals. 

The temple in use at the present day is a much 
more modern affair, and stands in a dii’ect line 
between the hill and the shore temples. On tibe slope 
of the hill are four square monolithic colmnns, which 
are from twenty to twenty-four feet in height, 
and were endently intended to form part of a 
gdpuTJ. In the cell on either side are four brackets, 
terminating in the so-called plantain - flower form. 
"We conjectured that the original intention was that 
worshippers should pass through this gateway and 
do^vn a flight of steps to the temple bdow ; for other- 
wise tTiis gopura here seems objectl^s. The sh^e 
down which tTib steps must have been carried has no 
doubt been Tnndft ardncially, but there are no traces of 
their existence : on the plain below, however, in a 
direct with this gateway, is tne snriT - e or a 
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modem ^ ishnuvite templcy standing' ■witliin a large 
walled enclosure, and between it and the shore is the 
co mmen cement of another gdpura, exactly similnr to 
the one abo've, and in a line with it. The temple is 
Dravidian, and its architecture' is fairly good, and it 
may possibly be 300 years old ; but it cannot bear 
comparison with the older temples, nnd seemed, as it 
were, quite out of place. 

Some of the most interesting monuments still remain 
to be described j namely, the bas-reliefs can-ed on 
the eastern &ce of the hill, at its base. At the southern 
extremily is a piece of sculptm'e scarcely begun. It 
is evident that ‘ Aquna’s Penance ^ was the intended 
subject ; but for some cause this portion of the rock was 
not considered suitable. Possibly because it was not 
large enough, for we find the same idea completely 
worked out on a larger scale farther on, not £ir fi’om 
the modem temple, where it is sculptm'ed on two great 
masses of rock, extending nearly ninet}' feet north 
and south, and averaging thirty feet in height. The 
two rocks are divided from top to bottom by what 
seems to be a natural fissure, and in this space has been 
inserted a male and a female Ifaga deity. The head 
of the former is overshadowed by a seven-headed 
cobra ; but the upper part of this statue had become 
detached, and on making excavations it was dis- 
covered buried in the sand at the foot of the hill, and 
is now l^Tng apart on the ground at some distance 
firom the rock. The fomale I5aga, which was jdaced 
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teaeaih him, has a three-headed serpent-hood on her 
head ; and below her is sculptured die simple head of 
a cobra* A flight of steps (part of die original plan) 
epn1>1i» s the spectator to descend to the level space at 
the base of the sculptures. 

The whole face of these two rocks is covered lYitli 
an immense number of men and animals, carved some 
in high-relief, some in bas-relief; the imter counted 
over 100 different figures. On the upper part of the 
left-hand rock is the figmre styled Arjuna. It must 
alwa 3 ’s be borne in mind that the Pandyan brothers, 
and tliftir cousins the Kauravas, are mythological 
p^sonages, but for the sake of identification these 
names will suit our purpose ; they are used by the 
people on the spot, and in all descriptions of these 
remains. Arjuna is in the act of performing penance : 
his arms are raised above his head ; his right leg is 
lifted up; so that the sole of that foot rests against the 
calf of the left leg ; he is resting only on the great toe 
of his left foot, and the whole figure gives the idea of a 
man emadated by long fasting. To Aijuna’s right is 
the four-armed Iswara (Shiva), and between them is 
a tiny figure with an adze on his right shoulder ; 
• this is Yisvakarma, who the natives say was the son 
of Brahma, and the architect of the gods. Above 
Iswara’s head axe Chandra (the moon), also many 
other figures of men and animals. Below Arjuna is 
Yishnu, standing within a small shrine, four-armed, 
and holding his spedal emblems ; and to his right 
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having eaten part, of Krishna’s pat of butter. This 
figure is most ludicrous ; and near the cat a number of 
rats are disporting themselves, enjoying greatly their 
immunity fi'om persecution. Besides these principal 
figures, there are numberless others of men and 
animals ; amongst the latter are lions and hogs, deer, 
tigers, monkeys, birds, and a tortoise. 

Kot far from this spot is another large piece of 
sculptm'e within a building called Krishna’s Mandapan 
(paviHoii, or portico). Like Aijnna’s Penance, the 
subject is carved on thenatm*al rock; but a colonnade 
or pavilion has been erected in fi'ont of it (no doubt to 
protect it fi*om the weather), which measiu’es forty^- 
eight feet in length, by twenty-three in depth ; it is 
supported on twelve colunms, forming three rows, and 
is roofed with large slabs of gneiss. On the rock at the 
back is a bas-relief, repi'escnting Krislma supporting 
the hill Goverdhun, near Muttra. This piece of sculp- 
ture is some foi’ty-five feet in length ; and its greatest 
height may be fi’om ten to eleven feet. In another 
part of the same bas-relief Ki’ishna is again reiu'escnted 
playing on the flute ; with his brother Bala-liamancar 
him. Numerous Gopalas (cowherds) and Gopis (milk- 
' maids) have also been introduced. Tliis piece of 
sculptm'e is most interesting, as shomug that the 
dress, manners, and customs of the people were the 
same 1000 years ago as now. One Gopi has a bundle of 
grass on her head, and is carrying in her hand three 
pots fastened together by strings or ropes, exactly in 
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off is aT\nti»fiy small temple dedicated to Shiva j which is 
almost buried in the sand ; and on a rock near is an 
inscription, in old Tamil characters, which has been 
dedphered and found to refer to a grant of land and 
mon^ for a daily meat-offering, and for mmntaining 
a lamp ; and it goes on to state that this land and 
mon^ were ^ven to Tjjagatala Tam&nftr, ‘ The Lord 
of the World.’ The supposed date of this inscription 
is A.D. 1235 ; this has been arrived at by comparing 
the characters with another inscription, of which the 
date has been satis&ctorily ascertained. 



CflAPTER XV. 


At four p.m. on January 8th ^ve embarked for Ceylon, 
on board the P. and 0.*s finest vessel, the Kaiscv-i- 
Uintl. A slight derangement in her machineiy 
obliged us to remain immediately outside the harbom* 
till ten p.m., when wc got fairly under weigh. The 
vessel rolled a good deal whilst thus stationary; that 
night also, in spite of the size of the ship, more move- 
ment was perceptible than was agreeable to sensitive 
lieople. It must be ^’anted, however, that the sea 
was not a calm one ; and till the afternoon of the nest 
day all the portholes on the windAvai*d side had to be 
closed. On the 10th, about three p.m., we entered 
Galle harbour, but Colombo was our destination; 
and finding, on going ashore, that a British-India 
stcamei* Avas on the point of starting for it, tran- 
shipped ourselves and luggage, and at six a.m. the 
foUoAving morning Ave Avere at Colombo. 

We Avei’e much amused at seeing the strange-shaped 
boats- called catamarans^ Avhich presently began to ap- 
proach our vessel. They are so narrow that it is not 
possible for anyone to sit inside them ; but the natives 
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firom Colombo on the west coast to Sangenamkancle 
on the east, is 137 miles ; its area being about 25,742 
miles, or onc-sixtli less than Ireland. 

Ihe ‘ Mahawanso,’ a Singhalese chronicle, m-ntninH a 
history of the dynasties of Ceylon for twenty-three 
centuries, from b.c. 543, when it was conquered by 
an adventurer named Wijayo, doivn to a.d. 1758. 
The first, or ‘great dynasty,* lasted 844 years; after 
it came the ‘ lower line,* so styled because the kings 
were no longer of pure unmixed blood, but accord- 
ing to their records were the offspring of parents one 
of whom only avas of the solar race, whilst the othei* 
was descended eitlier fi'om the bringers of the bo-ti‘ee, 
or of the sacred tooth of Buddha. There were sixty- 
two kings of tlus second line; who reigned firom 
A.D. 301 to A.D. 1153 ; but dm*ing this interval the 
capital Avas more than once taken by invaders fi'om 
Southern India. 

PreAuous to its conquest by Wijayo, who was the 
son of a petty sovereign on the banks of the Ganges, 
Ceylon had been inhabited by aboriginal tribes, Avho 
were demon and snake Avorshippers (Yahkhoos and 
Nagas), Avho before long became to thefr con- 
querors what the Israelites Avere to the Egyptians, 
and were made to labour in the formation of the 
tanks which astonish us at the present day with theu* 
enormous size. Aboriginal races still exist in parts 
of the island; thus on the east and south are two 
classes of Veddahs, called rock and "village Veddahs, 
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wlio have been by historical evidence identified witli 
the Takkhoos. The former remain concealed in the 
forests ; the latter live in huts of mud and bark, and 
seem to have no knowledge of a God or of a future 
state; but when they are sick, they send for devil- 
dancers to drive away the evil spirit. A still more 
curious aboriginal race are the Rodiyas ; Avho, as far 
as I could learn, live in thrir OAvn villages apart. 
They come into Kandy occasionally, but may not 
remain in tOAvn after sunset, and they are requii’cd 
(of course illegally) to work gratuitously for the 
cultivators in preparing their rice-fields. Ko Kodiya 
may carry an umbrdla ; but to shriter himself from 
sun and rain he holds a dried piece of palm-leaf over 
his head. In the old times, before the English rule, 
thrir lot was much harder in many Avays than now ; 
thus it is related that on one occasion the inhabitants 
of certain villages having <»mplained that the Rodiyas 
had so increased in numbers as to become a nuisance 
to them, the order was giAren to shoot down a number 
of these poor people. Since 1859 their position in 
many respects is materially improved, though then* 
social stigma still remains ; and some of the Rodiyas 
have even acquired patches of land, and are become 
owners of cattle, but their animals have a distinguish- 
ing mark suspended fi:om their necks. 

From all we gathered in Coorg, Travancore, 
Tmnevdly, and other parts of Southern as 

wdl as amongst the Tamil people in C^lon, the wor- 
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ship of Shiva and of Vishnu appears to constitute the 
recognised religion ; but demon and snake worship to 
be still followed by far the largest portion of the 
population; so that Brahminism would seem to be 
mainly confined to the higher classes. In certain 
cases of sickness, the Buddhists of Ceylon also have 
recourse to devil-dances ; and a Singhalese will never 
kill a cobra if he can help it ; and if one is captured, 
the usual procedure is to put it into a wicker-basket 
and set this adi'ifit on the nearest stream. 

The later inhabitants of Ceylon followed a custom 
similar to that of Dhurna^ which in Chapter I. we have 
traced as existing in Mysore in the time of Eyder 
Ali, and which was practised in Persia likewise, 
and was also recognised by the ancient Irish law. 
Knox, in his work entitled ‘ Historical Belation of 
Ceylon,’ says of its inhabitants in the quaint language 
of his day, * They have an odd usage among them 
to recover theu* debts, which is this : they wUl some- 
times go to the house of their debtor with the leaves 
of the neiingala, a certain plant which is rank poison, 
and threaten him that they will eat that poison and 
destroy themselves imless he will pay them what he 
owes. The debtor is much afraid of this, and rather 
than that the other should poison himself will some- 
times sell a child to pay the debt : not that the one is 
tender of the life of the other, but out of cai'e of him- 
self ; for if the person dies of the poison, the other, for 
whose sake the man poisoned himself, must pay a 
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ransom for Ins life. % this means also they will 
sometimes threaten to revenge ihemselves ol ihoi^c 
ivith whom they have any conte.st, ami <lo it too. 
And upon the same intent, they will also jump «lown 
some steep place, or hang, or make away with them- 
selves, so that they might bring their adver.-ary to 


great damage.' 


According to local tradition, Ihuldha visited Ceylon 
on three difterent occasions. The first time he alighted 
at Bintenue, about lilly miles from Kandy as the crow- 


flies, where there are still the remains of a iiioimiueiil 
erected, as it is said, 2,000 years ago to commemor.iie 
this. The second time he went to Xagadipc», in the 
north of the island, a place whose iiosition is iu»w 
imknown; and on his third and farewell visit the 
Singhalese believe that Buddha left the prim of his 
sacred foot on the top of Adam’s Peak, where it is 
stiU w^orsMpped by his devotees. In spite of these 
three visits, when AVijayo m-rived (curiously enough, 
on the very day of Buddha’s decease, as the legend has 
it), Buddhism w^as unknown in this island ; but l.“)0 
years later Ceylon was really converted to Buddhism. 
Wija 3 ’o himself w’-as a Brahmin. In the reign of Tisso, 
one of his successors (b.c. 307), a preacher visited 
Ceylon and induced its king to change his faith ; but 
not till the branch of the sacred bo-tree had arrived 
from India (b.c. 289) did Buddlusm become the 
national fiiith. It would have been considered a 
sacrilegious act to have used any weapon to sever a 
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Tlie first regular invasion took place al>o\»t n.r. ‘J-i, 
under Elala, at the head of an army n.ming from 
what is now known as Myson;, and wa- then pari 
of the Chola dominions. Klala .■jnhdiu-d the enl in- 
island north of the IMahawelliganga riv.-r. and « om- 
pelled the ehiefs of the rc.st of Ceylon ami the Kings 
of Rohima and IMaya to acknowKdg*; his j.nitrem;sey 
and become Ins tribut-aric-s. He n-igned forty-four 


years, the people making no resistance, and afti-r Ids 
ragn for a time the incursions of the Malahars par- 
took of the character of raids -and forays. The urumi 
great invasion happened more than lt)t) years later 
(b.c. 103). The third (a.d. 110) was heade«l by a 
king in person, who carried away 12,000 Singhale.-i: 
as slaves to Mysore, hut the son of the then King of 
Ceylon rescued these captives three years later, and is 
also said to have made reprisals, in his turn t-.iking 
many prisoners. After this came a peaceful interval, 
and we hear of no incursions from India till more than 


300 years later, when the capital was again t-aken by 
the Malahars (a.d. 433). The Smghalesc then lied be- 
yond the Mahawelliganga, and the invaders occupied 
a considerable extent of territory for the space of 
twenty-seven years, till a King called Datu Sena col- 
lected a sufficient force to overpower them, and re- 
covered possession of the north of the island. 

S^IM now sprung up umongBt the Buddhists, the 
fMiminical element brought by the usurpers tend- 
Uig to introduce the Hindu iaith, and the Malahars, 

20—2 
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being trained to arms, came to Ceylon in greater 
numbers than ever, and were employed in civil 
commotions against the royal forces. 

From the seventh to the eleventh centuries the 
Malabars occupy a prominent place in the liistory of 
Ceylon. Some of them filled important offices — even 
that of prime minister, and they at length became so 
powerful that the weak kings found it impossible to 
exclude them from Anaradhapura, the capital. Owing 
to the perpetual harassing warfare to wliich the in- 
habitants of this place were subjected, the tanks — 
which were a necessity for the irrigation of the land, 
and to enable it to support its large population — did 
not receive the necessary repairs; for those who 
should have attended to them had been tbreed to 
become soldiers, and when once a serious breach had 
been allowed to form, it was impossible to repair 
them. Thus it came to pass that about a.d. G-IO 
the people of Anaradhapura made a general migration 
to Pollanarua. The King naturally went also, and this 
latter place became the capital. 

The more northern or Gangetic race, which were its 
first colonists, enriched and adorned Ceylon ; whereas 
those who came from the more southern parts ot 
India only contributed to its ruin and impoverisli- 
ment. Another Malabar invasion took place a.d. U‘J0. 
The foreigners were by this time so numerous tliai 
the Singhalese were powerless to contend againaC 
them, and the sovereign lost all his authority. 



Seviral '« C' 




la A,D. 102S tUc ClioliaiB again i«'a.I...I ( . vl' «• 
carried tto King back lo India, »b.rc U-. d.. ■ 
in edk, and cataUiriroi a vicemy 'J" '' 
Polknatoa. The llalalMrs now c:.laUi'lMd li.-m- 
adves in almost every village in llic i-laiid : and a 
very small portion of territory only was U\ <*V‘ r 
■wMcli various members of the royal finnily .-n '* *- • 
sivcly ruled, and when other candidat* - tad* 1. ih** 
prime minister put hinu-elf at the head ol aliair.-. 

InA.D. 1071 a national hero appcan-'l in th'* 
of a member of the exiled iinuily, wlm wa- r.d.'t 1 to 
the throne by the name of Wijayo liahn. lii*iu;i d'.-s- 
satisfied with the narrow’ territorial Uiniis he po-.v -ri d, 


he recovered Pihiti from the usttrpinir Malabar-. 
Pildti w’as one of the three geographical divi-inns of 
Ceylon at that period, and comprised all the i.dand 
to the north of the MahawcUiganga, and contained 
the ancient capital and royal residence. The .-i rimif 
was called Maija-mtta. It lay between the inouii* 
tains, the Maliaw’elliganira and the lvalanv!;ani;:i 
Rivers. The third, Pohina, comprised the extrejue 
south of the island. Wijayo Balm applied himself to 
the resuscitation of Buddhism from its state of decay. 


He rebuilt and restored the temples belonging to iliat 
£uth, and also erected Hindu places of worship for 
his Malabar subjects, or rather cnemic.s. He died with- 
out direct heirs, and a contest arose for the succession, 
wHch was teminated by a prince called Prakrama 
being chosen out of a multitiidc of claimants. 
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Prakrama was possessed of great energy and ex- 
tensive accompKslunents, and made nearly 1,500 tanks 
m Ceylon — some of which, from their size, were 
called the ‘ Seas of Prakrama* — and also 300 for the 
exclusive use of the priests. La 1153 Prakrama was 
crowned king at Pollanama, and two years later, 
^er reducing certain refractory nhinfa to obedience, 
he repeated the ceremony, and crowned himself King 
of Lanka, taking this title from the word ‘Lanka- 
pura,* which was the old name for the island before 
the Hindu conquest. A certain portion of the island 
remained in the hands of the Malabars ; but in 1235 
one of Prakrama’s successors collected followers, re- 
gained a considerable part of the original kingdom, 
and built a capital, which he called Dambudhrona, as 
a retreat from PoUanarua. Dambudhrona is situated 
about fifty miles north of the present city of Colombo. 

Three years later, this sovereign also dislodged the 
enemy from a part of the north of the island; but 
in the end the Malabars were too strong for, the 
natives, Dambudhrona was not secure, and in 1303 
Yapahu, a place to the north-east of this, was chosen ; 
but even there the Singhalese were molested, the new 
capital was sm'prised, the dalada, or tootli relic, was 
carried aS to India, and in 1319 Yapahu was deserted ; 
Koruegalle and Grampola, both of them more to the 
south and better intrenched amongst the mountains, 
were afterwards successively chosen by the kings for 
then* residence j and in 1347 the seat of goveniment 



Ifiteramrse ieticem China and Ce^on. '>11 

WM earned to Pemdenyia. near Kandy ; and m l-UO 
.it wa transferred once more to a place called Cotta, a 

sliort distance east of Colombo. 

The first menl^on. of Kandy as a city dates from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century ; but it cUd not 
become the permanent capital of the island till the 
dose of the sixteenth, after the destruction of Cotta. 
Since that time Kandy suffered so much during the 
TFars between the Portuguese and the Dutch, thtit 
when it was taken by the British in 1815, nothing but 
the temples and the King’s palace remained. The 
latter building is not so old as the natives declare ; for 
it is known to have been in course of erection early 
in the seventeenth century. 

Smulanty of fiuth probably caused commercial rela- 
tions to spring up between Ceylon and China, and 
courtesies to be exchanged between their respective 
soverdgns; but in 1405 a Chinese naval commander 
having been insulted by the people of Ceylon, was 
sent back a few years later with a fleet and an armed 
fi)rce, and succeeded m seizing the capital. He carried 
off the King of Ceylon and his fiimily to China as 
prisoners of war, and presented them to the Emperor, 
who ordered them to be sent back to their own 
country on condition that ‘the wisest of the fiunUy 
should be made long.’ From this period till the 
reign of Teeu-Shun, who was Emperor of China 

betma, the ye„„ 143i.4g_ ^ 

that country an annual tribute. 
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The Portuguese first appcai’ed in Ceylon a.d. 1505. 
Their nsccndenc}’ was, as is said, marked by fanati- 
cism and cruelty, from wliich even hel 2 }lcss ■women 
and childi'cn Avei'O not exempt. In 1587 they destroyed 
the temple at Dondcra, the richest in the country, 
plundered it, slaughtered cows in its enclosm’e, and 
overthrew its idols, said to have been more than 
1,000 in number. The natives, however, did not 
tamely submit to their oppressive rule ; many conflicts 
took place, the Portuguese being also dmded amongst 
themselves. In 1597, on the death of Don Juan, a 
Singhalese of royal bu'th, who had embraced Chiisti- 
anity, the sovereignty was by him bequeathed to 
Philip II. of Spain, whom the people consented to 
acknowledge piw4ded their religious rights were 
respected ; they also required that the ancient pri\dleges 
and laws of Ceylon should be maintained : on these 
conditions they agreed to take the oath of allegiance. 
The Portuguese priests w'ere to be allowed to preach 
Christianity. The territory at that time under the' 
dominion of the Portuguese comprised the whole 
coast of the island except the peninsula of Jaffiia, and 
a portion of the country to the south of that place 
which tliej’ did not annex till 1617, when they deposed 
the last Malabai* sovereign, who five years later made 
a vain attempt to recover his tenitory. 

A few years -befoi’e the time when Phihp H. had 
acquired the kingdom of Portugal in addition to his 
other possessions, the United Pro'rinces of the Hether- 
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■ lands, exasperated with his tyranny; had cast off their 
allegiance to the Spanish Crown. 

In 1591 Philip, hoping to .strike a blow at the 
commerce of the Dutch, forbad the Portuguese to hold 
intercourse with them, laid an embargo, on some Dutch 
ships in the Tagus, and treated the supercargoes and 
masters as heretics. This despotic treatment seems to 
have been the mo^^hg cause which made the Dutch 
nation tmm their attention to the East ; for 'ndthin one 
year they despatched a fleet to India mth then* first 
convoy. After this, they began to extend their trade 
to Java, the Moluccas, and China ; and in 1609 the 
tlien sovereign of Kandy formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance with them. In 1032 the native 
ruler of the island solicited their aid to drive the Por- 
tuguese from his dominions, and the Dutch sent two 
armed fleets to Ceylon in 1638. The King of Kandy, 

■ however, favoured sometimes one and sometimes the 
other of these rival powers ; nor was the contest at an 
end till twenty yeai’s later, when the Portuguese 
rethed fi’om the island. For more than a century 
afterwards the Dutch exercised despotic rule, and 
enriched themselves by extortion, but they held the 
island chiefly by military rule, and not by civil 
colonization, and in 1664 they very nearly lost it 
by the treason of some of their oflicers during a 
rebellion of the Singhalese. 

The first Englishman who ever went to Ceylon 
landed at Colombo in 1589. He was one of four 
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merchants who went to India, commissioned by the 
Turkey Company to see what openings were available 
for British commerce; but it was not till 1766 that 
we turned our attention to acquiring Ceylon, though 
during two centuries previously British vessels had 
come to Indian waters chiefly, at first, perhaps, with 
the object of contesting the lights of the Portuguese 
to the exclusive navigation of those seas. 

In 1664 Sir Edward Winter went on a special 
mission to the Singhalese ruler, to try and procme 
the rdease of some English seamen then kept in 
detention at Kandy, owing to its sovereign’s limey 
fijr having white men as prisoners, and in 1763 the 
Governor of Madras had sent an envoy to Kandy 
to propose a treaty; but though the messenger was 
fiivomably received, the English Government took no 
steps to mature the alliance. 

In 1795, however, when Holland had been annexed 
by the armies of the French Republic, the time had 
arrived when Ceylon was to be absorbed into our 
T-ndinn Empire. The King of Kandy lent lus aid in 
getting rid of the Dutch, who had, in their turn, made 
themselves as obnoxious as the Pox*tuguese wei*c before 
them. In the month of August in that year, on the 
arrival of an English force, Trincomalee suri-cndcred 
after a three weeks’ siege, Jaflha a month later, .md 
Colombo in the February of the foUowiag yeai*, after 
which Ceylon, with its European fortresses, artillery, 
treasury, and stores, vras delivered over to the 
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Entrlisli. tlie Dutch flag taken down, and the English 
standard hoisted instead. 

Kandy was still held by its native rulers. In 1 1 
one of its last kings was deposed, and as he had no 
children, the Adiyar, or prime minister, accordmg to 
Kandyan custom, nominated the successor, choosing 
for pm’pose a nephew of the Queen s, a lad 
eighteen yeai-s old,’ ivho ascended the throne under 
the name of Wiki-ema Raja Singha. During his reign 
the Adiyar was the real ruling power ; and by stimu- 
lating the King to acts of atrocity, tried to hasten 
his dethronement or death. Intrigues and counter- 
intrigues seem to have gone on for some time, the 
Englisb Governor, the Honourable h . North, loiuhng 
bimBRlf to a secret undcrstjuiding with the Adiyar, by 
which the Kandyans were to make a Icint ol aggres- 
sion, and compel the llritish to take up arms, 1 hese 
negotiations do not seem to have been very oroilitable 
to either party. Mr. North, in his iiorrespondonee 
with his own Government, Juslilied himsell on the 
plea that he would be only according his support to 
the existing Government of Kandy as ve.sted m the 
Adiyar. Accordingly, in 1802 armed parties began 
to disturb the frontier ; a rich e,aravan tif Mtiors, 
British subjects, was attacked on lliS jiinrney Irom 
Kandy to Putlam, aiul tlieir goods lortiibly laken 
from the merchants. 

This was considered snineient groninl ol oDeneOj 
and early in 1803 a liritisli force ol 3,000 men took 
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possession of Kandy, whence the inhabitants had fled. 
The King had also gone, after setting fire to the 
palace and temples. The English General, acting in 
concert with the Adiyar, placed on the throne a 
member of the royal family named Mootoo Saamy, 
who, they thought, would be a puppet. The first act 
of the new sovereign was to accept a subsidiary force, 
and also concede territory to the Biitish Crown. The 
General and the Adiyar then came to an imderstand* 
ing, by which the King who had fled was to be given 
up to the English ; the King de facto was to stay at 
Jaffna with a suitable income, and the Adiyar himself 
was to remain at Kandy with the title of Grand 
Prince, and wield supreme authority. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that this man was hated and 
despised by the people, had been some time before 
convicted of fraud, and was only maintained in his 
position by the troops in British pay, consisting of 
300 English and 700 Malays, whose numbers were 
being speedily thinned by disease. The Adiyar 
thought tlus a proper moment to show himself in his 
true colours, and formed a design to seize the pei’son 
of the E-nglisb Governor, exterminate the garrison, 
kill the rival sovereigns, and found a new dynasty in 
his own person. The first part of this programme 
failed, owing to the accidental aiiival of an English 
officer with a detachment of 300 Malays, who came 
to pay his respects to fie Governor at the place 
where that fimctionaiy was to meet the Adiyar. The 





cUlfctt of that y»-ar tl.** ••v]:«*h* f'-usi'-ry v... . i;-..', 

In 1821), wlun Sir lMv.r.r‘l .1-' a’.i.' IJ- •• r. 
his first cari* was t<» Juilit-iry r* -’t u.t • *J ' 
of the Kan<lyan tH-trin. whhh I.*- k s. -M* ;• i i • '• 
ntotlo of ci*nsv)Iuhvtit>^ our ruh* In ?!.••< • u:*'.;-, . II- • 1; ■* 
Were j»u*rci'ii anil torn-nt* hr;'l;i‘ >i t'* !»-«’,•■ .. t* » i, 
which was carrie«I uji to tV.au o.t.» o f. . 

the Sea; ami In-forc ho n-.-i^i:ul ts.r rs,* ; 
every town of im\tiirlanci’ in tl,«' i-l..j»-i 
ajtproaehed hy a carriajio r\>ad. Sjj;* o Ilc.r.-; . 
cuUmi/.atioii has largely im-naM-il. ’I'i.e i-tiV.;-. ;j 
of colVee has introduce*! lartu* hands t.f Idn d l.d.i.ur. r> 
from India, cinchona ami c<<oa have al.*-,, Uvs*. »•%- 
tensively jdanted, and their cnltivatioji i. n-.uhin:; 
rapid progress. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Colombo is not especially interesting or remarkable. 
We were, however, much impressed with its busy 
look as compared with the sleepiness of Madras, 
though Colombo is the capital of a countafy wiih less 
than a tenth of the population of the Madras Presi> 
dency. It was sufficient amusement for a day or two 
to observe the type of featul’es, manners and dress of 
the people of an island which, though near to India, 
and, as geologists say, once joined to it, is inhabited 
by a race completely different to their neighbours on 
the mainland in all respects. 

At first sight it was not easy to distinguish a 
young man fi’om a young woman, for the Singhalese 
of both sexes wear the hair long, drawn up from the 
fiice, and twisted into a knot at the back of the head. 
The men, it is true, wear a jacket which is rather 
longer and cut slightly differently to that of the 
women; but both wear a- cotton cloth of divers colours, 
called a ‘ comboy,’ wrapped tightly round the lower • 
limbs, and confined at the waist "with a belt. Some 
of the men, who have so &r adopted European 
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d l»tk sexes is, tkat tte women 

Reform wHek little girls «se witk us v> 
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Ur kdnndj it is higk and wide, kke a Spanisk 

lady’s comb. . ., 

Boades tke Singkalese ^<>1*') a g«»l “ 

Mdaya kave keeome peraionent residents m Ceylon. 
The Singbalese are all 'Buddhists ; the ^lalays stul 
ictaiu the faith of Islam, which they brought with 
them. Ceylon also contmns a large Tamil population, 
the bulk of which is a recent importation, owing to the 
for labour on the coffee estates, and Afghan.s 
have sdso found thtir way to this island; their 
numbers are, it is said, increasing annually, 'fhey 


bring down horses and cotton cloths, and make a 
busiuess of lending money to the coolies, who (•/,[. 
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descsndsuits of tJioso Aroibs ttIio have from timo to 
time intennarried with inhabitants of this for 

in type these people have even now a good deal of 
the .^ab| and in the course of their wanderings they 
may still keep up communication with the IatkI jfrom 
which their progenitors are supposed to have come. 
They dress, however, like the Singhalese, except that 
they shave their heads and wear a high cap resembling 
a gigantic thimble. 

The Buddhist priests always dress in yellow and 
shave their heads; they go about with bare feet as a 
rule, though some wear leathern sandals. Their robe 
is a very voluminous piece of cotton cloth, which is 
wrapped round the body in the frshion of the Boman 
toga, leaving the right arm bare to the shoulder, 
and out of doors they invariably cany an umbrella. 
The religious worship of the Buddhists in Ceylon 
seems entirely different in character to the service we 
had attended at Lama Turn, in Ladakh, and prayer- 
wheels appear to be unknown in the island. The 
worship which goes on morning and evening in the 
tfimplft at Blandy consists in the beating of tom-toms 
n-nd offering of flowers before the shrine of the sacred 
tooth of Buddha. Quite young boys, wear the priestly 
robe, nnd occasionally one or more are seen, in company^ 
with an older priest, going about the native bazaar 
and begging for oil and other necessaries. As far as 
I could ascertain, mendicancy is incumbent on the 
priests during nine months in the year ; during the 
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season, contributions of t-l ar- b - ' 

theiKOi.le. lluir reu-,. 1 , 

take iife-tbey may not j 

insect; but they may .at avliat 

•luvoiic of iinoOl'ir ^ . . 

■rhebciit ami steainine-s of tVi-ml-.. m . ••• >■- ••• •• 
to n,ove on into the im.rior. --a"-' 'V 
in about sis hours to Kan.ly.uba-b . • about -y • ■ ■ 
above the sea, ami tv tlnre fouml a v.ry ...... . .•• 

eiiiuate. At a .lb.an.T -.f nbout l-rty ...tb • 

Coiombo the iine larins oiauioaliy L. a,.. ...i ; a'. i ->'■ 
train tvimls roun.l tl.e i.iils an.l ui. to tier .nmn..'.. 

in an astonisWnj; inann»*r. 

The town of Kauiiy ru‘> in a very pielnr^vijur . nu:;- 
tion, but it owes ^oincwhal ai.-o to art. it >• J'l-ai'l 
ill a kind of basin in ilut hills, whirh art- rlotUfl ui» 
to a certain heijiht with cocuanul and ••ihi-r j-alm- 
trees. The native city consi>is of two or ihrif widr 
streets at right angles to caeh oilu-r. with tidy-Umk- 
ing houses and shops on either side. In the huritpcaii 
part of the town is situated the. ‘ Pavilion.’ the iv,-i- 
dcncc of the Governor ; and also a house oeeupietl I13* 
the Government Agent — whose drawing-room is sai<l 
to have been formerly the small audieiiee-hall of ilu* 
Kings of Kandy; and just beyond is the 
the temple of the dalada or sacred tooth of riiuKllui. 
According to traditional history, one of his teeth was 
rescued when the saint’s body was burnt, and was pre- 
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served at Dantipura, in KaJinga, whence it was brought 
to Ceylon in the third century b.c. About 1315 the 
Malabars captured the precious relic ; and took it to 
India, but it was recovered by King Prakrama ITT . 
During the troublous tunes which ensued the tooth 
was hidden in various places in Ceylon ; but in 1560 
the Portuguese discovered it and took it to Goa, 
where it was burnt by the Archbishop before a large 
assemblage of people. The sovereign of Biumiah had 
previously offered a large sum for its restoration, but 
the ecclesiastLcal authorities at Goa decided that no 
money would tempt them to permit the continuance 
of the idolatry connected with the worship of this 
relic. More than one spurious tooth has since been 
produced by persons in Burmah and in Ceylon, but 
there seems to be very little doubt that the present 
one is the substitute introduced about 1566 to replace 
the one destroyed by the Portuguese. 

The tooth is rarely shown to anyone; but the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh both saw 
it, and it is carried about in procession once a year. 
Some one who had seen it told me that it is about 
two inches in length, and less than one inch in dia- 
meter, resembling rather the tooth of a ci'ococlilc than 
that of a human being. Its outer case of silver gilt is 
freely sho^vn ; it is in the form of a dagoba or 
Buddhist tope, and the front of it is festooned with gold 
chains of various patterns ; other ornjunents, encrusted 
with precious stones, also hang from it, all which 
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articles have been given to the shrine by (imbrcnt 
princes and .vealthy men. Within the outer case arc 
eight others, all of the same shape, and enltrcly 
of gold, but the tooth itself rests within a golden 
lotus flower, which has been describwl by tho.-5c who 
have seen it as * one mass of precious .stones. Is it 
posable that the Thibctian words, ‘ C)m inani padme 
Om,’ which occur so often in their inscripiion.s, and 
have been translated to mean, ‘ All hail to the jewel 
in the flower of tlie lotus !* may refer to the tooth of 
Buddha which is here enshrined ? This relic, enclosed 
in its numerous coverings, rests upon a silver table 
enclosed within strong iron bars. On another table 
of the same metal, which stands in front of this, the 
people lay offerings of flowers, etc. The whole is in 
a small dark chamber, which is very hot and close, 
owing to the burning lights and strongly perfumed 
flowers. 

The Devamildne (thus the word sounds when 
rapidly pronounced), or s^ular head of the temple, 
was there one day to receive us by a friend’s desire. 
This offidd kindly displayed other treasures for our 
benefit, usually kept in a strong closet, of which he has 
the k^. Amongst these was a vase, or rather hiwh 
dish, of solid gold. The inside of this dish was en- 
crusted with sapphires, some of which were of con- 
siderable size, and its weight was so great that I could 
Bcs^ely lift ft -with both binds. Several smaller trays 
and dishes of the same metal were also shoivn us • 
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likewise two chouiis or fans with, jewelled mounts, 
and gold vessels, of which the temple has twelve, each 
holding nearly a gallon. Two gold books were after- 
wards produced, which are made entirely of that metal. 
The leaves and covers are made of plates of gold as 
thick as stout cardboard. One of these, presented by 
the IGng of Siam to the temple, had the characters 
stamped upon the leaves; on the other the letters 
had been engraved with a sharp-pointed instrument. 
1^0 one seems to know the weight or value of these 
treasures, but their intidnsic worth must be very 
great; and in the library on the ground-floor are 
also books with silver and ivory covers. 

The great feature in the scenery of Kandy is its 
lake. This piece of water, which is about two miles 
in circumference, and wholly ai’tificial, was made in 
1807 by its last king, and adds greatly to the beauty 
of the landscape. Its form is very irregulai*, and rare 
pnlms and other trees cover the sides of the hills, 
which rise immediately above the water. A carriage- 
drive has been made close to the lake, and goes all 
round it, and at a higher level is another road equally 
good, whence splendid views are obtained of the 
distant hill -summits. Villas are also dotted about in 
various diz’ections, accessible either from the lower or 
the upper road. 

The botanical gardens at Perridenyia, four miles 
ft'om Kandj'’, are well worth a visit. They cover 
150 acres of gi'ound, and are suiTOundcd on three 
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sides by the Mahawelligunga river. Flowers can- 
not be said to hold a prominent place in the collection 
of plants which has here been brought together, for 
attention has been mainly given to the cultivation of 
useful trees and shrubs belonging to Ceylon anti other 
tropical lands. We there saAV many varieties of palms 
which were new to us, and some of the lainiliar ones 
here attain a larger size than in India. Among the 
rest was a palm, properly, I believe, belonging to 
Bengal; also the caryota urens^ wliich in India is com- 
monly called the jaggory (sugar) palm, as from its sap 
a coarse kind of sugar is made. Ceylon, in itself, is 
an island of spices ; nutmegs, cmnamon, and other 
like products are its natural growth. We especially 
admired a tree — the Amherstia nohilis — said to come 
from Malacca, which was pahaps forty feet high. Its 
foliage was of a dark, dullish green, and it had 
numerous pendent spikes of blossom about eighteen 
inches in length, of the most lovely rose-coral colour. 
Two varieties of bamboos — one coming fifom Burmah, 
both entirely new to us — are growing in clumps near 
the river’s hank, in many places with a luxuriance 
which is rardy seen dsewhere. 

_ Tin within the last two or three years, coffee estates 
were very paying concerns in C^lon but a few years 
. ago what is called ‘ the leaf disease’ broke out. Matters 
now ( 1881 ) appear to be looking up again, for the 
plague seems diminishing in intensity, and strong 
hopes are entertained that the planters are on the 
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eye of a discoveiy which ’^1 prove a radical 
cure. 

In the early days of coffee-planting many laid out 
their estates at too low an elevation for this latitude, 
where the coffee arabica plant could not thrive j but 
very recently Liberian coffee has been planted, instead, 
at low levels, and gives every promise of success. The 
arabica variety, it would seem, does best at a height 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, when grown 
in this island. The cocoa-tree, from which chocolate 
is made, is now being introduced on many European 
plantations ; also more than one variety of cinchona. 
Ceylon tea has been known and used locally for 
eight years, but it only came into the export market 
about three years ago. The samples, however, sent 
to the Australian Exhibition now open met with 
high approval from the judges, and the tea-plantei's 
have sanguine hopes that their produce will find 
fevour in the market there. The cultivation of tea in 
Ceylon has assumed larger proportions since the bad 
coffee years. It succeeds at a higher elevation than 
the coffee cultivation. 

About eight miles from Kandy, at a village called 
Gagaladeniya, is a Buddhist temple, with a monastery 
attached to it, which we went to see. We were able 
to drive to a certain point j but had then to leave the 
carriage and walk .nearly a mile up-hill. The temple 
and the buildings which belong to it are placed on a 
plateau of natural rock, in a commanding situation 



hitcrior of a JjUihUd'it Tmj-h'. 

Avitli regard to the iimucdiaic* >urrouii»lJng... 'ri:- 
temple dates from about 1350, iho I'nm* wlsiu -h: 
Buddbists were finally driven out ot PolIiiuiiriM * 
obliged to take refuge in the more t-oiulicni < l 

tbe island. It is Dravidian in siyU*. au'l o.'ii'tr;; “■ s 
of heira stones. The coluinns of the i; iv-.; ;!,• :r 
bases and their capitals formed of a:;.l i 
of the exterior has deeply cut huri/.('Ut:d lir.e.' ■•ip 
height of about six feet. The leuiple is al.iu: tliiny 
feet square, and consists of porch, auto..>.iirin«-. aj. l 
shrine. The upjxjr part, as seen from a liiib: ili.-t;;sjf,', 
appeal's to have a small dome, but tlil> is a .-ircond 
temple, placed upon the lower one, and reacbe<l from 
the outside only by means of a rude iUgUt of .‘•teps. 
The exterior of the shrine has a double cornice, ami 
on the upper is sculptured a row of mythical animals. 
The priest, who ojicned the tem])le for ii.s, inviit:d us 
to go into the shrine. 

The Buddhists am wonderfully liljeral, dilferino 
essentially from tljo Hindus in tljis respect, a, tl,e 
following HWy will ;diow;--An iAur:vjA Buddbia 
vrish^j^l Vfi p.W: bis son in a (;bri..t;;jn j, 'j 
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rigger does to that craft : it ivill assist to uphold and 
■will steady his Buddhism/ Against the back wall of 
the interior of the shrine of this temple is a co lo ssal 
seated figure of Buddha in repose, and on a kind of 
shelf in front of this statue are tiny figures of him in 
■various attitudes. Ofiferings of food, flowers, etc., are 
placed also on this shelf. Near the principal temple 
is another building of the well-known ddgoba or tope 
form f it is a solid mass of masonry, but on all fom* 
sides of it project small square shrines, each containing 
a seated figure of Buddha. There appeared to be only 
one priest in charge ; but two small boys, eight to ten 
years of age, were his assistants, and, like him, clad 
in the yellow robe. 

During the first part of our stay in Kandy, the 
weather was so very rainy as to prevent us firom making 
any plans for going fui’ther into the interior. On 
inquii’y, we learnt that we had not come to Ceylon 
quite at the right time of the year to see the I’emains 
of its two celebrated ancient cities j a month later, it 
might have been possible ; but these places are situated 
towards the north and east of the island, and are within 
the influence of the north-east monsoon, which was not 
then over. Anai'adhapm’a is at least five days’ journey 
£:om Kandy; and it takes three to go fi’om thence to 
Pollanarua, and, therefore, as our time was limited, we 
contented om'selves ■with a run up to Nuwera Ellia, 
(its name signifies ‘ Boyal Plains ’) a sanatorium in the 
hills about foHy-five miles firom Blandy, and situated 
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6,200 feet above the sea. The first visit ever made to 
this place by Europeans was in 1826, when some 
officers went up in search of dephants. 

The first eleven miles, as ffir as Gdmpola, is done by 
railway ; a conveyance is in waiting in correspondence 
with' one train during the day, and the horses are 
changed every few miles. During the first twenty 
miles or so, the road is tolerably level, though there 
are occasional ups and downs ; after this, the real stiff 
work begins : the rest of the way to the top of the pass, 
which is about 300 or 400 feet above ITuwera Ellia, 
is a steep zig-zag road. The whole drive is a succes- 
sion of lovely views j but the scenery in parts must have 
been much finer before the jungle was cut down to 
make way for coffee plantations, some of which have 
been adandoned, and others are suffering much from 
leaf disease. From Bombuda (Rama-Buddha?), where 
we had to change om* vehicle and enter a lighter 
carriage, the road becomes much wilder, and several 
waterfiiUs add greatly to the beauty of the scenery. 
Rhododendrons flourish splendidly; higher up we 
saw two or three individual trees in full blossom, but 
the mass of them do not flower till at least a month 
later ; we regi'etted much not to be able to see them 
in full beauty, for the whole plain of ITuwera Ellia 
must be one sheet of crimson when they are in bloom. 

Dming our stay at that place we attempted to walk 
up to the top of Pedi’otallagalla (8,280 feet), the 
highest mountain in Ceylon ; but when we had accom- 
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plislied fully seven-eighths of the distance, ive came 
upon the unmistakable traces of a irild elephant. 
When ■\vithin about a quarter of an hour from the 
summit, my husband, who was slightl}’’ in advance of 
me, heard a single trumpet-call of that nnimnl not 
more than twenty or thfrty paces distant j no response 
or stampede followed fr'om any of its fellows, and as it 
is commonly said that a single male elephant, or a 
iemalc elephant with her young one, is a dangerous 
customer to meet when imarmed, we thought dis- 
cretion the better part of ^’alour, and made the best of 
oiu* Avay dornn again. A young man who -was staying 
in the same hotel as ourselves went up the nest 
morning ; he also heard the animal, but below and 
beyond him, on the other side of the hill. 

On Februaiy -1th we left Ifuwera EUia by another 
road, and went to Dimboola, about twenty-two miles 
distant, and 2,000 feet lower, for we were engaged to 

spend two or three nights with a friend, Mr. W. S , 

at his coffee plantation, called St. Claii', near that 
place; but he, like many othei’s, is now planting 
cinchona largely, both thei’e and on other estates 
which he and his partner are working. Cinchona 
promises to be a great success. One tree, of the succi- 
rubra variety, at St. Clair, only ten years old, but 
an exceptional specimen, is between fifty and sixty 
feet in height, whilst those we saw at Devi-Sholah 
on the Neilghenies, which had been planted fiftieen 
years, were barely half that height. 
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The drive down the Dimhoola Valley was a 
heautiful one, and the coffee jdantations were looking 
healthier than in many other places, but for the sake 
of the landscape, one conld not help wishing the 
primitive jungle had been led: untouched. On certain 
cof[ee estates in Ceylon riie planters, like those in 
Coorg,are annoyed with cattle trespassing on their'land, 
and much damage is frequently done by these aniTtinls ; 
but in this island the law grants them a remedy which 
is denied to the coffee-planter in Coorg. In Ceylon 
an Englishman who is working a coffee estate has 
only to go before a magistrate and state that damage 
has been done on his property by anim als which have 
trespassed there, and that he is imable to catch them, 
and he can then obtain permission to shoot any cattle 
he may frnd on his ground ; but this license must be 
renewed monthly. At several points of the road near 
St. Clair are two or three waterfalls of considerable 
height and volume, though we were told that they 
were not at their best at that season. Hunting the 
jackal is an amusement occasionally practised by the 
young Englishmen in that neighbourhood. Once, 
when sorely pressed by the dogs, a jackal leapt sheer 
down over one of these water&lls, one hound alone 
following it, and of com’se both animals were dashed 
to pieces. 

TTe left St. Clair on February 7th, and drove 
to Ifawalapitiya, twenty-two miles, had luncheon 
there, and went on by train to Kandy the same 
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evening. Wawalapitiya lias nothing to recommend 
it, except that we there ate one of the best, if not 
the best, pine-apples I ever tasted. Our Fmglish 
hot-house fruit rarely excels in flavour that pai*- 
ticular variety, which is here called the Mauritius 
pine-apple, hut we were informed that it had been 
sent to Ceylon from Kew. 

After staying one night only in Kandy, we went 
down to Mount Lavinia, a single house standing on 
a promontory near the sea-shore, about seven miles 
south of Colombo. Some former Governor built it for 
his country residence, and a part of the building bears 
the date 1829 ; but it is now an hotel, and admirably 
well managed in all respects. A better site could 
scarcely have been chosen; the hill on which it 
stands is washed on botdi sides by the tide at high 
water, and the spot has one great advantage over 
Colombo : it is much cooler, for a delicious breeze is 
constantly blowing. •Numerous local trains run 
between the two places. I was never tired of going 
down to the shore, occasionally finding a few shells, 
or sitting to watch the natives angling in the sea 
with a rod and line, where some of them were at work 
nearly the whole day, and they fished long and 
patiently, but their takes were small fish, for I only 
once saw a man catch a good sized one, which may 
perhaps have weighed six poimds. One day in the 
early morning, I observed two or thi'ee natives sud- 
denly squat dowijL near the sea, wait for a small wave. 
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and when it came tlicy agitated the water witli their 
hands, and then, whistling all the time, ran down a 
yard or two after the retreating wave; before the 
next came they had picked np a long worm out of the 
sand, attracted, as the}^ declare, by their whistling, 
and in this manner they procure their bait. 

On February 1-lth we left ]\[ount Lavinia for 
Colombo, in order to catch the P. and 0. steamer for 
Point dc Gallc. AVc had a rajnd and pleasant run 
by daylight down the coast, and went direct to the 

house of our friend. Captain li . It is in a 

charming situation, about two miles out of the town, 
built on what was an island, but is now connected 
with the mainland by a causeway. From the large 
veranda in front of this house, it was a perpetual 
amusement to watch the shipping; behind this arc 
the drawing-room and dining-room, and at the back 
of these a large roolcd-in space, with a stone and 
marble flooring. This apartment is dccoratotl with 
branches of various kinds of white coral, fornumr 
vases containing ierns of the rarest kii\ds. At the 
back is a grotto made of the same materials, whioh 
serves as an aviary. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Ojsrthe aftei-noon of Eebruary 18th we quitted Gallein 
the P . and 0. s.s. Deccan^ reached Madras at six p.m. on 
the 20th, and remained there nearly twenfy-foui* hours. 
At Madras we took in a certain number of fresh passen- 
gers, as well as a most important personage, a pilot, for 
without one no ship is allowed to enter the intricate 
channels of the Hooghly river. One generally pictures 
an English pilot as a rough old being in a shaggy 
coat (the Arab pilots in the Red Sea wear an airier 
costume than this, of course). This, our pilot of pilots, 
is one in the employ of the P. and 0. Co. ; and his 
sole business is to steer aU their vessels when making 
this part of their voyage. He came on board in the 
jauntiest of black suits, and wearing white kid gloves, 
which he rarely if ever dispensed with ; in fact, till 
we sighted a certain light he is a man at.lai'ge; after 
that, he has sole charge of the ship — ^the captain may 
turn round and go to sleep if he likes j he is no one. 

The En glish who 'first came to this part of the 
coast were traders and merchants who did not con- 
template conquest or dominion ; the forts they erected 
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at various places were simply, intended as depositories 
ibr their merchandise. It was not till 1()S9 that 
territorial acquisition began to be seriously thought of 
by the East India Company ; in that your they sent 
letters to their agents in this part of India telling them 
‘ the revenue is the subject of our care, as much as our 
trade.’ In this manner, from small beginnings, our 
vast military and political power took its rise in 
Bengal. The Company had previously owned ’certain 
portions of land round Bombay and Madras, but IVoiu 
this time their agents begsui to purchase in every e.ity 
or district any land which the native I’rinces could be 
induced to part with ; amongst others was a aiuall 
place on the Coromandel coast, to whieli they gave the 
name of Fort St. David, in l(!!)H, the then NMeerity 
of Bengal sold tliem the towns and diatriela of 
Chutamiitty, Covindpoi’c, and Oaleidia; at wineli 
latterplacc, alter due reflection, they built l<'ort Willianw 
In 1707, Calcutta was made a trading centre; it ii« now 
the capital of our Indian possessions and the iieati of 
Govcrinnont. 

The battle of Plassey, fought in rinne, I7h7, was the 
virtual consolidation of British powta* in Beng'al, and, 
perhaps, in India also ; and a siceteli of the events wide.h 
led up to it, and of the actors in this most imporlanti 
engagement, may not bo unacceptable to tiie reader. 
Up to that date we were only sojourners in Intlia, and 
there by suflerjmco, not by right t)f compu'si.. I'larly 
in June, 1750, Surajah Dowlah, the tluai Nabob, who 

oo 

m* rd 
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was a grnndsou of Aliva*di. a usiu'per of Paran or 
A%]ian descent, began to feel uneasy at tbe ascendency 
of tbe French and the English in the Carnatic. He 
had formed exaggerated ideas of the Company’s wealth 
within their factories, and especially took imibrage at 
the additional strength then being given to the works 
round Fort "William. The Habob marched down with 
a force upon Calcutta, caphned the English lactory at 
Cosim-Bazar on liis way, and mged liis men on with 
such haste that many perislied from sim-sti‘oke. On 
the 16th he anived in sight of Fort William, and 
took it after it had held out for several days ; its 
garrison was vay small, and only 174 were Em*opeans. 
The women and children had been previously placed 
in boats. The Governor, afta* a time, sdaed with a 
panic, escaped and left the rest to their fate, and on 
the Habob’s entrance into the place, the horrible 
tragedy ensued known as • the black hole of Calcutta.* 
Before the news reached Madras, all uus lost ; but 
in consequence of this outrage, all the forces, naval 
and military, which could be collected, were despatched 
to Calcutta as soon as possible. The former were 
under Admiral Watson, the lattei* unda* Colonel 
Olive, but his whole force consisted of only 900 
Em’opeans and 1,500 Sepoys, who had hardly landed 
before they were called upon to fight : the enemy 
attacked them unexpectedly, and at first gained some 
sligbr advantage, but in the end the Habob’s army 
was unable to cope with disdplined troops; it was 
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English. , , . .iiiil 1)V th»! 

TheSabob stiU ,;..i..b- 

end ot Janmry, 1757, Uo bj» ;„„l 

tairhood o£ Calcutta U then bit- 

'^‘^^,X"otlvc for' rcccivins CUve’a 
came apparent that Uis 

proposals Avas to gam • • PWvc* on ih’w 

leoLted to withilraw, but reluacd; and Clitc on . 

rtcnninca to attack tbc Sateb's aiany. UTton 
■aJitinTial rdnfbrcancnta had mcrcaseu tbc Lnitfe ■ 
force to 2,160 men, but tbougb they met with severe 
loss, the English troops were in the end too strong 
for Surajah. He hecame disposed to come to terms, 
and the final result Avas that the English Avere to he 
permitted to fortify Calcutta and to carry on trade, 
enjoying the same privileges as before the Avar ; wc, 
on the other hand, agreeing to drop our claims for 
redress, and forego punishment for the outrage com- 
mitted on British suhjects. As soon as this arrange- 
ment was completed, the Hahoh retired Avith his 
troops into the interior. 
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Another question soon arose, for wai* having been 
declared between France and England j oui*- troops 
besieged and took Chandernagore, which had been 
strongly fortified by the French, and this enraged 
the Nabob, who had relied on the support of that 
nation against us, should he find- it necessary. A 
small body of French troops still held their ground in 
that part of the country, and reinforcements were ex- 
pected, but the English insisted that the Prince should 
banish all the French from his dominions. . Mean- 
while, divisions arose in the Nabob's comp, and his 
Prime Minister offered to head a conspiracy against 
him, provided the succession were secured to bimsfilf. > 
By means of a false and a real treaty, Clive made use 
of this feeling of disafiection for his own purposes — 
an artifice which most persons can hardly reconcile 
with their ideas of honom’, and which has by some 
been deemed unwajrrantable, whilst others have justi- 
fied it on the score that it was allowable in this way 
to counter-work the schemes of the opposite party in 
a case of glaring and avowed treacheiy. 

On the 13th of June, 1767, Clive, having mustei’ed 
his troops at Chandernagore, b^an his march with 
3,100 men, of whom barely one-fourth were British. 
He advanced upon the Nabob’s encampment at Plassey, 
5i.n<1 on the 23rd of that month he found himself fiice 
to face with a force of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, and 
a strong battery of artillery. The enemy commenced 
the attack, but before the day closed they were com- 
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to souk rolii-c in :^UmvUuu’^ tlnir ;;nn- 

and bagir.«ge. If "‘‘r** »“* '• 

would Iwvi! sofuiod :dino.-t inondil-l- .in-h :i 

small fora*, should have di>jw;rrt<l ''V.*- tinin'-i- 
sunddy suijcriur in nuinhiTs. Thr in:v-'nhu'h’. ‘'J ts*.*.: 
result of this viclf>ry oan hardly I-** ovi r-‘ >v,jjj:i‘'d 
when we oou-Mit its clhi't, and vi**»v ii a* *1.'* -tar-* 
ing'point from which w«* may date tl;** p' nnai.’.nt 
establishment of llriii^h jMiwer in Ih'lia. 

\Vc rcaelu-d Calcuitu. February LM*h, b«it till i -sm? 
noon on that day there wa- a dotjih* whether we ^b.'-iuM 
be able to get into port, f«»r the tide wa-' going out, :.i;d 
Avc bad to raw, it in tirder to get over a ei-rtain bar. 
wliicli might have stopped our progre.-.-* till the river 
^Yas again sullicienily high for our vc.-.-el to pa'-< over 
it. W’^e just did it, liowever, and landnl abmii p.m. 
Calcutta is the most ICnglish-looking i*f the thixe. 
great European capitals of Imlia. tfome hon.-es in 
Chowringiu and other parts of the town are mu unlike 
the detached villas in some of our London siihurh.-' ; 
‘for thej’ stand alone, each surrounded hy a low wall, 
and having usually trec.s within this enclosure ; hut 


houses which arc built in this style are large, and 
as a rule each flat is occupied by a dillcreni family. 
"Whilst we were at Calcutta, our time was chiefly 
occupied in making purchases of certain things which 
we could not easily procure elsewhere in India, and 
we also looked up some old friends, and were fortu- 
nate enough to find them before their annual flight to 
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Simla. The weather had already begun to be hot, 
the old stagers said — unusually so for the time of 
year— and a little exertion seemed to go a consider- 
able way in deterring us from much sight-seeing. 

One morning we started at 7 a.m., and went to the 
Zoological Gardens, which are well worth a visit. The 
climate of Calcutta seems to agree much better with 
many of the birds and beasts than our northern one. 
Amongst the rarer animals were wild apes &om the 
Sindh Desert, a long-nosed monkey, said to be worth 
£300, and some om'ang-outangs. A still more 
uncommon animal is also there, the Bos frontalis^ or 
gayal, as it is commonly called, which is found in 
Cachar, Assam, and the Chittagong districts j its coat 
is dark — ^almost black j and its forehead is massive, 
with short, thick-set horns. The legs ,of this animal 
are short compared with the size of the beast, and 
the hump commences to rise much further back than 
it does in the case of the Brahmin bulls and cows, 
neither is it so decidedly marked a feature. The Bos 
frontalis is now believed to be the progenitor of all our 
domestic kine, and the one in these gai’dens is so tame 
that he came up to the railLugs of his enclosm'e to be 
noticed and stroked. In another part there is a large 
tiger and tigress, well-known man-eaters, which had 
been caught in a trap some three or four yeai’s ago. This 
pair of beasts are in the prime of life at present, from 
which it would appear that it is not only tigers which 
are old, and incapable of seizing their ordinary prey. 


Zoolujiml tiimhm'* M-utf.i. -I - 

tliat become man-eaters, as has been frwiueiitly >taii d. 
These beasts have two 3 -oung cubs about one year 
old, and another from two to three years ot a;(e. Mr. 
Schwendlcr, the Gove;-iuuent electrician who is 
attached to the 'rdcgniph Department, went, rovtnd 
the gardens with us ; he lives close by, and iiiaki'n 
friends with many of the birds ainl animal.-. Ihe 
yoimg two-year-old tiger showed .dgn.s f»l delight on 
seeing him, rolling itself on its .side, and inakinv; a 
purring noise when he stroked it. 'fhe collection ot 
aquatic and other birds is a large one. In the parrot- 
house are two very rare specimens of albino parrot-, 
of a kind whose natural colour is green, with uiihrr 
a crimson head or a purple ring round the neck, 
but the plumage of these birds is a bright canary 
colour. Unlike nlbino.s generally, however, their eye.s 
do not seein weak or defective. ' 

The Calcutta Museum law a large crdleetion of 
geological Hpcciineim j its /.oologieal dcparlmcnl i.-i, I 
believe, also wisll supplutd, but, as our time v/as 
limited, we coiifnKjd oiirKelves to the (!A!iiiiiiiati(,u of 
the archajologlcal portion, in that jiart are riome 
cxqulsilxily heaiitiful IJmldhisl rails, dating from 
about 250 to 2()t) u.o, 'Ihcy v/er's di-'<'o/fn''l /jot 
many years ago at iJliarImt, a pla/j/j sd>out six mlh -i 
from Siitria, on tla? <i. I, \\ bail //ay. .Mr. Iw-rgu. .-o/, 
says of tlKjrn that ‘ they f//r//» Vnu mh,X ‘nd'.rt- t\i,u 
monument, in an liisf//ri/«(l jx/I/d. //f /ie//, W,o///, •/, 
exist in India.’ 'I'lfe nprig};t inA the 'tni'.t , v 
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rails are nearly all inscribed, not oul 3 ^\vith tbe name 
of the person represented by the figure on the bas- 
relief, but also -with the title or legend ; so that the 
subjects can be easily recognised by those learned in 
Buddhist remains. The tope at Bharhut is said to 
have entirely disappeared, but about one-half of the 
rail was found buried in rubbish. The rail originally 
surrounded the tope in a circle eighty-eight feet in 
diameter ; consequently about 264 feet in length. 
Each of the two larger portions in the museum 
measm'es about twenty-one feet in length, and about 
nine feet in height, including the coping. The rail is 
formed of pillars and bars of red sandstone, sculptured 
on both sides with designs in bas-relief. Some of the 
pillars are larger than the others j and the carving on 
them is in high relief, and consists of a single figiun. 
Between each upright post, or pillar, are three bars, 
or horizontal roils, each with a disc in the centi’e, 
ornamented with a lotus or a female head. 

The fi’ieze which unites the posts, is also richly 
carved. With very few exceptions, the head-dress of 
all the female figures (which preponderate greatlj^ 
over those of the othei* sex) is awanged rather in the 
style in which it was worn in England temj?. our 
Edward III. I was much struck with the life-like 
expression on the fiice of one full-length female figui’e, 
about four feet in height, which represents a woman 
-no longer in the bloom of youth. She wears an 
embi’oidered cap, fitting closely to the head, and her 
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■I -niOTf TitiTigs down on tlio 

ioit, disposed in_<»® an Sir of hangli'y 

ri^tsido. ^ ^ ^ven to the oomevs of to 

as much as to say, ‘^o 
month IS a loot of mqniry, g mm emarcles 

aouhts^^ot^o " " 

tXtheiines tod* the hand. 

U lopreaented coitying two wato-jats, P 

othamhoos, and the form ottie jats, and the mode ot 

oorrjmg them, is the same as that need at 

dav. Some life-to monkeys are oconpid m ^■ 
ferentuays! one blows a condh-sheO, mote ho a 
a cord attaehed to an dephnnt, and mAffl the nn^ 
followliim. Tree and serpent-worship is also exhibited 
on these radsj a man with a nag or serpent head- 
dress is kneeling down before an altar, behind which. 
U a sacred tree, and ont of a lake rises a five-headed 
cobra, above which is a female figure np to the waist 
in water, and below, also in water, are several figures, 


each with a single cobra on their heads. 

IJetween the tivo portions of the rail, a gateway, or 
toran, as it is technically called, has been placed, which 
is also of red sandstone. The toran is upwards of 
iwcnty-two feet in bright, including a chalcra^ or 
wheel, on the top. It is composed of two monolithic 
pillars, square at the base up to about eighteen inches. 
Above this the shaft is carved into four united round 
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columns. Each, shaft has its reeded capital, resemblmg 
those of the Asoka pillars, and each capital is sur- 
mounted by an animal — some by a lion, others by a 
nondescript creature not unlike a sphinx* The struc- 
tiu’e above the capitals consists of four stone beams 
■which rest upon the columns, and project some little 
distance beyond them at either end. The beams are 
separated .by square blocks of stone, and are richly 
sculptured on both sides ; in -the spaces between them 
are figm’es and columns at equal distances ftom each 
other. The beams diminish gradually in length, 
counting ftom the lowest one, which is effected by 
each successive one projecinng less than the one belo'w 
it. On the top of the -whole gateway is a very graceful 
honeysuckle ornament ; and in the centre of it is the 
■well-kno^vn chakrUj or -wheel. 

In another room there is a collection of sculptures 
from Gfindfi,ra, in the Pesh&wur district. Some of the 
figures on them are very minute, and though not made 
of a •finp. kind of stone, the work on them is as delicate 
as though made of ivory, and thoroughly Greek in 
character. There are also compartments contaming 
pieces of carving found at Samath, near Benares, and 
at Buddha Gaya, in the Patna division. 

At 7.30 p.m. on March 1st, we left Calcutta by 
railway, and reached Bankipore (the civil station of 
Patna) at half-past eight the next momiug. We had 
there to take- another line of railway for Gaya. Our 
train should have started at 1 p.m., but when that 



time Tvas long past, we Avcre uiformcd that the tew e 
of oiu- engine had got off the rails, and that it might 
he hours before we could proceed ; but in the en<l the 
case was not so bad, and we were fairly oil* about two 
hours and a half after time, and only met with one 
delay, when we had to wait for a train coming the 
other way. We heard afterwards that this is tjuite .i 
new line, and that it is the normal state of things for 
the trains to be unpunctual. 

In the seventh century, at the time when Hioueu 
Thsang, the fiinions Chinese pilgrim, visited Gaya, 
that distiict formed a part of the great kingdom ot 
Magadha, which extended on. both sides of the Ganges 
from Benates to hlonghyr, and southwards as far as 
Singhhum. Hioueu Thsang states that in his time 
the distiict of Gaya was thinly peopled, though it 
contained a good many Brahmins and their fami- 
lies. It now forms the most southern portion of 
the Patna divimon. In 1872 its population was 
nearly two millions j of whom 65,301 were Brahmins 
of various degrees. There are many Hahouiedans of 
various classes, and in the more remote parts of the 
district are hill people, likewise tivo tribes of semi- 
Hinduized ahorig^es — the Musdhars, numbering 
60,895, and the Rajicars, about 39,484— both oi 
which profess to trace thrir descent from a pair of 
personages, who, as they say, Avere bom in the 

apartoftheGayadietriet. Th^anpport 
themsalyaa m a great measure by jnngle produoe. 
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ekeing out their subsistence by thieving, cattle-lifting, 
ind bunting. Before going out on a thievish excur- 
sion, they adore their first parents, but each of these 
tribes has besides separate gods of its own. Even 
those who are well off never hesitate to take their 
neighbour’s property, yet they are employed to watch 
crops, watercoiu’ses, and granaries, for they will not 
steal anything belonging to their employer, or allow 
anyone else to do so ; but they assert their right to 
take from their employer’s neighbom’s. 

The jungle produce in the district is various, and 
very abundant, and during the famine which prevailed 
in 1874, it was estimated that much distress was 
mitigated or averted by the food which the poorer 
classes were able to collect in the jungles, for certain 
creepers which are found there have edible roots, 
which are boiled and then eaten, and various kinds 
of fruit also ripen there in then* tium. Traces of 
slavery are still to be found in this district ; but it is 
almost confined to the Xahars, who are palanquin 
bearers, and the Kurmis, who act chiefly as servants 
to the Gayaicalsj a class who are the special priests 
of the holy places at Gaya. To this day a Kahai*, 
whose father or grandfather was a purchased slave, 
is compelled to ser\’’e his lord on the occasion of 
fastivals or of important ceremonials, or else he must 
send some one to take his place, but this system is, 
however, on the decline. 

Opium is largely grown in the Gaya district. 
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Patna is the hcaclquartors of one of the two Govern- 
ment opium agents. The cultivators round Patna 
(like those near Ghazipore, which I described in my 
former volume) receive advances from Government, 
and may only dispose of their crop to the Government 
oilicials. Indigo and the sugar-cane arc also culti- 
vated. 

The numhers given as the Brahmin population of 
Gaya include also a great many who do not belong to 
the regular or genuine Brahmins, and yet arc allowed 
to rank as such. Of these the most notable arc the 
Gai/aicals, who, according to the article on the tribes 
and castes of Behar compiled by Mr. C. F. Magrath, 
affect to be tlescendcd from fourteen Brahmms, who 
were created by Brahma at the time when he tricked 
Gaya (a pagan monstci’ of great sanctity) into Ijdng 
down in order that a feast might be held on his body. 
As soon as he had done so, a large stone was placed 
upon liim to keep him down; but in spite of the 
force used, Gaya would not be quiet. He struggled 
violently, and at length it was promised him that the 
gods would take up their abode on him permanently, 
and tliat anyone who made a pilgrimage to the spot, 
and performed certain ceremonies on him, should be 
saved ffom being sent to the Hindu place of torment. 
What is now performed by the pilgrims is a vicarious 
ceremony, mth the intention of saving the souls of 
their ancestors ; but it is very profitable to the Gaya- 
wals, who are treated with great consideration by the 
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pilgrims, though they are looked down upon by 
high class Brahmins. 

. In former times the Gayawals used to he yery 
extortionate towards the pi^ms, and they are still 
very successful in squeezing paise (a small Indian 
coin) fi’om them. . The Gayawols employ a class of 
men called Kimnis to travel all over India for them, 
with the object of inducing pilgrims to come to their 
sacred city. Some of this class of priests are said to 
have even one thousand such men in their pay, who 
receive either a fixed monthly pay, or else a certain 
percentage according tp the number of pilgrims they 
can attract ; and at present, the approximate annual 
number of them is put at about 100,000. Before 
starting firom his hoiue the intending pilgrim shaves 
his head and face, makes presents to the Bra hmin s, 
and walks five times round his village calling upon 
the souls of his relations to accompany him. Anived 
at Gaya, he goes to one of the large houses in the 
city belonging to some Gayawal. These houses are 
aU licensed j the number of cubic feet in each room 
is measured, and, according to the space, so many 
lodgers may be taken, and a constant supervision is 
kept up over them under Govermnent authority, to 
see that proper sanitary arrangements are carried out, 
and that the regulated munber of inmates is not 
exceeded. The Gayawals may charge the pil- 
grims as much as they likej no limit is placed 
upon them in that respect. Gaya was com- 
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parativcly unknown as a place of [)ilgriina'^c six 
centuries aj;o. 

I'lie pilgrims consist of four cla.-scs — one class visits 
one sacred spot only, another tino, a third class thirty- 
t'iiilit, and the fourth the full number oi forty-jivc. It 
is ncccssar}’ that a Brahmin .should accomjiany them 
to .show the way, for each place .sanctified by tradition 
must be visited only in its proper order anfl on par- 
ticular days. 'I'he Avhole rounil occupies thirteen day.s, 
though the furthe.st point is nut more than eight 
milc.s from Gaya. At each of the stopping place.s 
(called badi or pady sacred to the foot of some goil) 
the pilgrim .should deposit a pinda, or small bull of 
rice and water, for each of his deceased relations, the 
attendant Gayawah meanwhile chanting a short 
prayer. When all the forty- five places have been 
visited by the pilgrim, he goes to a spot called 
Achnaibat, where there is a raised stone terrace, on 
which are two veiy old banian-trees, and the Gayawals 
receive their final fees from him here ; they then 
put a wreath of flowei's round his zicck, and dismiss 
him with a pat on the head, and the words, ‘ Gaya 
suphal,’ or ‘ Gaya yields good fruit.’ The pilgi-im is 
now fi’ce of these priests ; but the Brahmin who has 
been his teacher and conductor throughout all the 
ceremonies must also receive his fee, and it has been 
calculated that the lowest sum Avhich can be spent by 
any pilgrim who makes tiie whole round is £4 ; but 
Rajahs and rich people occasionally lay out as much 
as £10,000. 
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The rivei* Phalgu runs near the city of Gaya; to 
the east of it is a ridge of hills, and old Gaya, or the 
original native city, stands on a rocky hdght bet^veen 
one of these hills and the river ; the intervening space 
between the old city and Sahibgunj, or the European 
portion, is occupied with modern native houses, so 
that these two places now join. Old Gaya is a 
singular-looking place ; some of the houses are t^vo, 
and even three, stories high, which is most unusual 
in India, where two-storied ones are rather the ex- 
ception. Some are built of brick, others of stone, and 
this place* was so strong, that though the Mahrattas 
often attacked, they nevor captoed it. The insides 
of the houses in old Gaya abound with lovely bits of 
wood-carving ; and the windows and the fronts of the 
balconies of many of them exhibit much finer speci- 
mens of it than we are accustomed to see in old 
curiosity shops. 

The only temple in old Gaya which has any archi- 
tectm’al merit, is that dedicated to Vishnupad, or 
Bisshenpud, as it is locally called. This building is 
said to be about a hundred years old. Its shrine is a 
square building, perhaps one hundred feet in height, 
gradually diminishing in size fi’om the base up- 
wards, and the whole of the exterior of it is deeply 
carved in horizontal lines, not unlike those on the 
stylobates of the temples in Southern India. In 
the interior is a large piece of the natural rock about 
foifr feet in diameter, which has the impression of two 
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fcetcarvcil upon it. This sacred spot is encircled by a 
rim about ten inches in height , which is either plated 
or coated with .'iilvev-leaf. No iLurupean is allowed 
to enter the shrine ; but the Gayawal in attendance 
Avas obli'/inif cnou'ih to idace me where I could see 
the interior details perfectly. The porch leading to 
the shrine is a large huilding supported on many 
cohnnns, above wliicli is a gallery. Tiie form mid 
construction of this aiitc-tcinplc .‘••cein to be most 
peculiar ; tlie goneivd .sha{)C of the interior resembles 
somcw’hat the cross of Savoy, and the four .'inns of the 
cross liave a double colonnade of pillars on eucli side of 
them. In the centre is a large dome, and as seen from 
beneath, each stone composing the dome appeared to 
lie flat upon and to project beyond the one below it. 
From this central dome issue four half domes, ivhich 
serve to cover the four arms of the cross. At the time 
of our visit eight or ten pilgrims w’cre paying then* 
devotions at the shrine. We saw them go inside the 
holiest part, and pour w’ater and scatter llow’ers over 
the impress of Vishnu’s foot, and also make pi’ostm- 
tions and repeat certain formulas, after ivhich tliey 
came into the porch where we ivcre standing, ivhen 
each took up one or more brass vessels containing 
offermgs of food, etc, and once more cntei*ed the 
shrine in order to deposit them there. I noticed one 
man place a small bos of lucifer-matches in his tray 
amongst other offei'ings intended for the god. 

Buddh Gaya is situated about six miles to the 
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south of Gaya cily ; and a few hundred yards to the 
west of the Phalgii River. According to the legend 
about Buddh Gaya, as given by Gteneual Cunningham, 
Bhddha had ascended a mountain called Praffbodhi, 
to the south-east of Graya, with the intention of dwell- 
ing alone on its summit ; but his meditations were 
disturbed by the tremblings caused by the fright of the 
god of the mountain. He therefore descended on the 
south-west side, and walked a distance of two and a 
half miles to the pipal, or Bo-tree, at Buddh Gaya. 
In a cave midway, he rested with his legs crossed. 
This cave is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. Fa 
Hinn. The saint remained five years under the 
sacred fig-tree, after which he obtained Buddha-hood. 
The tree, which was worshipped tUl recently as the 
one beneath which Buddha attained Nirvana, had 
been dead some little time before it fell down, as we 
were told, owing to the giving way of the masonry 
platform which suppoi'ted it. The pipal, or Ficus 
religiosa, is said to live only three centuries. The 
present sacred ti’ee, a seedling of the last, is quite a 
small one, at most fifteen feet in height, and its trunk 
is covered with gold-leaf. The quadrangular pyi'a- 
midal tower at Buddh Gaya is the only part of the 
original temple which now remains, and is believed to 
be the oldest building in India. General Cunningham 
is of opinion that it dates from the first century a.d. 
It is fifly feet square at the base, and 150 feet in 
height. Three chambers, one above the othei, have 
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been cxplovccl in the interior; it has not yet been 
ascertained whether others exist. In the opinion of 
jMr. licgler, the excentive engineer, this tower is only 
the cdla, or sanctum, of tlic original temple, which 
he believes consisted certainly of four, possibly of live 
portions: 1st, the portico; 2nd, the ante* chamber ; 
3rd, the great hall ; -Ith, the vestibule ; all of which 
have now long been roofless ; and 5th, tlic sanctum. 
The hall, which was two-storied, abutted against the 
tower. 

j\Ir. llcglcr seems to understand and to enter con 
amo/'d into the woi’k entrusted to him. l ie lias been 
already one year at Uuddh Gaya, and expects that in 
another year the restoration may be completed, and it 
was urgently needed. The tower is known to have 
been repaired by the Burmese early in the fourteenth 
century, but some of their iiuisonry had fallen away, 
and the walls of the original structure also in part 
required renovation. In order that the work might 
be properly carried out, it was necessary first to 
excavate aU round the tower, where soil had accumu- 
lated to the depth of from fifteen to twenty feet. 

A valuable discovery resulted from the removal of 
this earth ; for the base of the Buddhist rail which 
originally completely surrounded the enclosure, and 
also portions of the rails themselves, were found. The 
rails are of red sandstone, and have been set up so 
as to show their original position. On one of them 
is a bas-relief representing a man and a woman play- 

23—2 
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mg at- chess: the board has the same nmnber of 
squares as our otm game. Between the rails and the 
temple, on the right hand when feeing the entrance, 
the bases of some columns have also been feund. 
This spot is supposed to be the site of a colonnade, 
whidi was erected to Tnnrir the place where Buddha 
was accustomed to walk up and down nTid meditate. 
On the same side of the building, but outside die rail, 
are a number of small memorial dagobas, or topes, 
varying in size. Some are not more thnTi eight 
inches in diameter ; none, I think, more than dghte^ 
inches. Between most, if not all, these monuments 
is a narrow passage ^ving access to each on all sides. 
Many of these little topes have disappeared; but die 
masonry below shows where they have been. The 
square base of some of the more perfect ones is 
ornamented with a band of sculpture about three 
inches in width, on which are carved numerous tiny 
seated figures of Buddha. 

Xear tlie tower is a large monastery of Suniasis, 
a class of Hindu ascetics. It has pillars supporting 
a veranda, which runs round one of its numerous 
couriyards; these are evidently Buddhist, and have 
at some ti-mft or other been carried off from the rums 
of the temple. Curious to relate, in the course of 
the recent excavations at Buddh Gaya, two or three 
inscriptions on stone have been found, which are 
covered with Chinese characters. 3Ir. Begler has, I 
believe, sent a rubbing of one or more of them to 
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Englanil in order that those skilled in such work may 
see and decipher these Interesting relics, but he had 
not then heard the result of the investigation. One 
stone of this kind is mortared on to the wall of the 
Hindu monastery, and the lines appeared sharp and 
well cut. The objects of this establishment, like those 
of the one near Conbaconum, are feeding the poor 
and training disciples. The superior at Buddh Gaya, 
who is called the Mahunt^ belongs to the Kshatriya or 
warrior caste, and its members are all celibates. On 
the death of a lllahiint there is a meeting of his 
disciples, and they elect in his room that member of 
their own body whom they think best fitted for the 
post, 'fheir choice is, however, generally infiuenced by 
the wishes of the late ^lahunt, who, before his death, 
u.sually names the person he desires should succeed 
him. 

AVe quitted Gaya at five a.m. on March 5th, not 
being able to spare more than one day for Gaya city, 
and another for a visit to Buddh Gaya. In order to 
make this latter expedition we started at seven a.m., 
and did not retui'n to Gaya till nearly one p.m., for the 
road is frightfully bad, though the distance is scarcely 
more than seven miles, and our hoi'se was changed 
halfway ; but one of the animals we had was decidedly 
refractory, and though we started in a dog-cart, we 
made our re-entiy into Gaya in a rickety old vehicle 
which we fortunately picked up on the road at a 
moment when our horse utterly declined to move 
forwards, though he was an adept at jibbing. 
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- Alas ! best fiiends must part ! The mder of this 
volume, if he has borne pala^tly \ 7 ith me so iar, may 
be classed as such; and to his kindly criticism 1 com- 
mend it, sorry that 1 cannot ask him to accompany me 
any £irthm*, for &om this place we go on to .Eenares, 
ground aheady trodden over and described. 
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A Labour Law needed in Coorg. 

and then disnjipcars. It is possible that he may be 
canglit and put in gaol by the planter, at the cost of 
further rupees and of considerable loss of time to 
give evidence against him; but much the maistry 
cares for a couidIc of months in prison, ■where he is 
well lodged and well fed and at no expense to liimself: 
he possesses a large sum of money when he comes out, 
which in the meantime had been either hid awaj* or 
deposited in the care of some of his relations. I was 
told of a planter who had lost as much as £1,500 in 
one season in this manner. A labour law is gi’eatly 
needed in Coorg, such as exists in Ceylon, which is a 
CroAHi Colon 3 ^ A case in point came under our 
notice whilst we were staj-ing ■nith our nephew. 
Two luaistries ha^dng stood security for a thu-d, who 
had received a sum of money, but had failed either 
to bring his coolies or retmn the cash, brought the 

delinquent one day to E . The defaulter had 

left his •wife behind, and had been caught when 
returning to fetch her. On being threatened by 

E , he gave up the 80 rupees he owed our 

nephew and went off ; but no sooner had he departed 

than another native informed E that he had gone 

off •with 400 rupees which he had obtained as an 
advance from another planter. Had he not been 
frightened into giving up the 80 rupees, the law, as 
it is now administered in Coorg, would not have 
compelled him to do so. 

There are also many impediments in the way of 
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those who wish to huy land, and prepai’e it for coffee- 
cultivation. Some of the jungle belongs to the 
temples — this, the natives will neither sell nor let on 
lease; some land is not the property of one man, 
hut of a whole family, or else it belongs to a village, 
and for these reasons cannot be alienated, and much 
also is held under a perpetual entail. Even in the 
case of a' piece of jungle which is Government 
property, it not .unfrequmtly happens that several 
years dapse after a planter’s application for a piece of 
land is sent in, before he can gain possession of it. 
Delays of this nature much retard the opening out of 
the countiy, and consequently greatly hinder the , 
dvilization of the people and tlieir general prosperity. 
Even now the amount of money which the cultivation 
of coffee causes to circulate is very large ; hut were 
such facilities given as I have lainted at, many more 
Europeans would make Coorg their home. 

Another serious inconvenience to the coffee-planter 
is the number of cattle which roam about and wander 
into the coffee-plantations, doing an immense deal of 
miscliief by trampling do^vn and breaking the coffee 
trees and eating the leaves of the 3 'piing .seedling 
jak ti’ees* {Artocai'pus integrifolia) and of other trees 

• TTnIiko most trees, trliich bear fniit on the now woofi only, 
the jak fniit grows from the trunk and largo boiiglis, siiiiporfcd 
by powerful stalks. In form it is a long oval, and is said to vjiry 
in weight from five to fifty pounds. The leaves of this free nru 
bright .md glossy, and the fniit when n’lie 'assumes a grccnkli- 
}'cllow colour. 
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■wliicli have been planted to afford shade to the eoffee- 
plants ; and yet there is no doubt that where their 
direct interests are involved, the natives can watch 
their cattle and prevent them fi*oin trespassing, for 
they find no diifioulty in doing so as long as their 
rice-fields require guarding; but the moment this 
crop is harvested, the cattle are permitted to wander 
about unheeded. Were the European gentleman to 
try and send them to the pound, the labour of several 
coolies would be lost for that day ; and moreover, with 
scarcely any exceptions all these animals are so ndld 
that to catch them is next to impossible. 

To show of what importance it is to the welfare of 
Coorg that the cultivation of coffee should not be 
discouraged, I will quote the relative amoimt of 
exports from that countr}', taken from the valuable 
and comprehensive Gazetteer compiled by the Rev. 
G. Richter, now at the head of the educational depart- 
ment in Coorg. Speaking of the years 1875-76, Mr. 
Richter sa 3 ’s : ‘ In that year coffee was sent out of the 
country to the value of £400,000, Whereas aU the 
other exports put together, consisting of rice, carda- 
moms, wood, and charcoal, were estimated at only 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Eiu'opean gentlemen are occasionally taken at their 
word in a way that they do not intend, as the follow- 
ing little anecdote will show. A coffee-planter of our 
acquaintance, noticing one day that certain of his 
coolies had not come to work, went down to their 
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lines, and found their huts empty ; but sairhis men 
sitting in a circle on the ground not far off. He 
■went up to them, and found a Hindu devotee in 
their midst, -who -was relating a stoiy to them. He 
turned to his maistrj, or foreman, -who had followed 
him, and said, ‘ Do you see "what those men are about ? 
is that the ■way they ■work for me ?* and then, in joke, 
added, ‘ Take that fallow, and duck him in the river.’ 
Before he could turn round, his maistrv, who is a 
Christian, and another man had caught up the 
devotee, got him'do'wn the hank and had given him a 
dip in the river, which was only a yard or two 
distant. . This maistiy, as &r as I remember, received 
a certain percentage on the day’s pay of each coolie 
employed tmder him instead • of a fixed monthly 
wage, so that if the coolies did not come to work, he 
would he personally a loser. 

The bamboo is liable to the attacks of an insect 
which, fi’om its method of working, has been styled 
the horer. When the bamboo plants seed, which 
they all appear to do almost simultaneously, they die. 
In Coorg. they say, this happens at inter\*als of from 
sixty to eighty years, and occurs when there have 
been several seasons of drought, which means scarcity 
of food for the people. The bamboo seeds, which arc 
not unlike small grains of rice, are then eagerly 
sought for, and eaten by them. ITaturall}' Avhen the 
bamboo dies out so univei’sally, the borer loses its 
usual aliment. This came to pass ton or twchc 
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years ago ; and these little insects, which are first a 
gmh and then a hlack fly, took to the cofihe-trees, 
and committed such ravages that many estates had to 
be abandoned in consequence. Now that the bamboos 
have once more grow to a considerable height, it is 
hoped the borer may disappear, as its ravages were un- 
known previous to the dpng down of this plant ; if 
the conjectm'es on the subject are correct, it will 
probabty be more than half a centmry before this 
plague again visits the cofibe-plantationB, 

. There is another industry winch is deserving of 
mention, although inferior in importance to the culti- 
vation of coffee or rice. It is practised by the Y eravas 
and others, who are considered to be the wild tribes 
of the country ; this is forming what are called car- 
damom gardens. The seeds of this plant have a 
pxmgent and aromatic taste, and enter largely into 
the preparation of the food eaten by the Hindus; 
they are also exported, and used in medidne. 
Dming the reigns of the Coorg Hajahs, and for 
some time after we took over the country, the car- 
damom jungles were a Government monopoly, 
managed on the same system as opium is now : but 
afterwards they were held on lease ftom the State 
on a term of years for a certain sum- The cardamom 
grows spontaneously in the evergreen v e-s along 
the line of the Western Ghauts, ard the suurs of 
those hills, at a height of ftem j to -v.''/;') feet 
above the sea. But though of hseif this 
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plant niay be made immensely more fruitful by a 
singular ju'occss •vvhicli is pursued bj*^ the natives in 
order to make tliosc seeds germinate ■which have been 
kept in a state of vitality in the gi’ound ; but ■\vhich 
witliout this would jirobably 2‘emain for yesrs unpro- 
ductive. 

Other plants and trees spring up in these jungles, 
when the conditions arc fulfilled, which are necessary 
to their geim illation. One of these is the so-called 
* charcoal-tree ’ (Spo?iia wightt)^ which comes up in 
gi’cat numbei’s on an}* portion of the jimgle which 
has been cleared and burnt to prepare it for the culti- 
vation of coffee. These trees are most useful in 
forming a natural shade for the young plants at first, 
though, as time goes on, they are cut down, and more 
suitable trees planted in their stead. 

But to return to the cardamom. In the months 
of Pebruaiy or March, a gang of some ten or more 
of the natives start for the jungle ; they choose a spot 
where they know that these plants already exist, 
build themselves a hut, mark for felling one of the 
largest- trees that they can find, and tlien set to 
work, first cutting doivn some of the small trees and 
brushwood near the giant which they intend to fell* 
They take care that this latter shall be a tree situated 
on the slope of the liill. On the lower side of the 
slope, and dose to the large tree, they make a plat- 
form some ten feet high, and begin to fell the monster, 
cutting almost through it on that' side. The. men 
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relieve each other hy turns in this work, and they 
consider it imluckj’ if their felling is not finished by 
noon. "When the tree is nearly cut through, one or 
two men with a few strokes of the axe on the upper 
side cause the tree to topple and fall Anth a great 
crash, carrying down Avith it others in its descent. 

The space thus cleared is called a garden ; a gang 
Avill occasionally clear as many as four or five such 
gardens in the course of a single forenoon. The 
object of this operation is thoroughly to shahe the 
ground; tlmee months afterwards the young car- 
damom plants begin to appear ; these attain perhaps 
about a foot in height the first year, though it is not tiU 
the third year that the fruit-bearing racemes shoot up ; 
these bear simple white flowers Avith blue-violet stripes 
in thdr centre. The seed becomes ripe in September 
or October, and the crop is gathered ; but being the 
first, it is dedicated to a deity called Devakottu 
(God’s gift). A full crop is only obtained the fourth 
year. These plants usually go on giving a good 
return for seA*^ years, when to reinvigorate them 
another tree is felled on the top of them. WTien the 
crop is ripe, the Coorgs, and them coolies belonging 
to the Avild tribes (no Holeya, or low caste, man of 
Coorg is allowed to set foot in these gardens), set up 
a camp in the neighboimhood and commence picking. 

Though the market A'alue of these seeds has lately 
been depressed, OAving to a large area of virgin forest 
haATug been brought under this cultivation, and 
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though consequently the supply for the moment 
exceeds the demand ; yet as this spice is much prized 
by the Asiatics, it is believed that its price vrill go up 
again. It usually fetches in Coorg from £5 to 
£6 10s. per maund of 80 lb. when dried. Some 
persons will gather and prepare as much as from 
thirty to fifty maunds in the course'- bf the season. 
As far as I could learn, this industry is mainly in the 
hands of the. wealthier class of natives ; very few Euro- 
peans have hitherto turned theii*' attention to it. 

2vot far fi’om E ’s bungalow, in the midst of a 

thick jungle, is a small Coorg temple, dedicated to 
Ayappa, their forest god. It is a most primitive 
building, consisting mainly of a rude platform about 
eight feet square, and raised about thi’ce feet from 
the ground, at each corner of which are rough 
logs, supporting a thatched roof. The sides, up to 
the height of about two feet, are closed by interlaced 
branches; above tliis, they are open. Within the 
temple, inside a small sludne fonned of mud, arc tiny 
brass gods, an iron trident, and other small articles ; 
on the ground near the shrine we saw a cqujde ot 
dozen small clay dogs, as we imagined them to Iw, 
but it was not easy to say what animal the artist 
intended to represent. 

The Coorgs believe that the spirits of their 
ancestors abide u-ith them, or occasionally descend to 
visit them. For the use of these ghosts the richer 
men erect small buildings, called haynuida or 
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near their houses; 'whilst the poorer have a niche 
wherein they place thin silver plates small and rude, 
embossed with ligimes, knives, brass cups and other 
small objects. We saw one such niche in a large tree 
of the fig species on our nephew’s estate : various 
articles were hung up there, and on the ground in 
fi’ont were remnants of cocoa-nuts which had been 
offered at this shrine, also the feathers of fowls which 
had been killed as sacrifices. The people of Coorg 
have also a great dread of demons, and at certain 
seasons demon masks are jjerformed by the Kaniyas, 
or fi’aternity of wizards, •with the object of pro- 
pitiating the e'vil spirits (the Kaniyas are said to 
he descendants of Brahmins firom the western coast, 
und low-caste women). 

Wlien coolies come to work on an estate where • 
they have never been before, if new lines have been 
built for them to live in, or if they are beginning 
any new work, and in all such like cases, they beg 
their master to give them a sheep or a goat, or they 
■will even buy one for themselves ; they sacrifice this 
animal and anoint their houses or tools •with the 
blood ; were this ceremony to he omitted, they think 
some evil would hefiiU them. 

A year or two ago, some of our nephew’s servants 
■came to him (there were native Christians among 
them) and said that at night demons came near their 
houses and threw stones, which came through the 
thatched roofs. E and a fidend of his went out one 
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evening and - stationed themselves, one in front Jind 
one behind the servants* quarters ; a stone thi’OTvn 
over one of the houses fell near each of them ; it vas 
too dark to see the offender, though they tried to find 
him, hut not long after, the nightly stone-throving 
still continuing, one of the servants came to the 
young men and said, if they "would give them a Bible 
they thought that would quiet the e^'il spirit. Their • 
■wish was complied' with j no demons wei*e com- 
plained of after that, hut the hook "was one day 
found all scrawled over "with representations of demons 
and monstei's. 

Tree and serpent worship also exists in Coorg. 
There are spots, called hy them natas^ on which they 
say a cohra has died. They believe that he lives a 
thousand years, and that when he has reached the 
half of this period the animal begins to shrink, and 
becomes as bright as silver, till on his attaining the 
age of 600 or 700 years he onlj* measures three feet 
in' length. Later on, they say the cobra turns a gold 
colour ; by this time he is only one foot long, and 
when he is reduced to fire or six inches in length, 
the serpent one day rises high up in the air, dies, 
sinks to the ground, and disappears entu-ely. They 
carefully surround tliese naias with stones^ for should 
anyone through inadventure ti*ead on the spot, they 
are corndnced he would have some incurable shin 
disease, and rot away by degrees. During the niontli 
Scorpio (December) a lamp is lighted to the snake- 
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rupees (30s.) ■\vns got together; the monkey this 
laid upon a bier, dressed up in new yellow cloths, 
and his face painted uith the caste-mark of Vishnu. 
Tlic procession then stai*ted: four men carried the 
bier, preceded by some musicians uith tom-toms 
and fifes. The}^ dug a gi*nve under a tree not far 
from their master’s house, and hold this spot sacred, 
still doing jjoqfa, or worship, at it occasionally. 

The coolies on the estate not unfi*equently brought 
in some of the so-called leaf insects for us to see; 


till the}^ move, it is next to impossible to distinguish 
them fi’om the foliage on which they may happm to 
be; some simulate green leaves, others faded ones. 
A long-legged spider {Phalangiiim Usignatim) is also 
common in Coorg; it has a very smaE body, 
Occasionally numbers uoll be seen m a dwelling- 
house, but we constantly saw them in the hollows 
and crevices of the banks by the side of the paths in 
the coffee-plantations. Their bodies "were inside, their 


l^s hung outside ; so numerous were the creatures, 
that the mass looked like a large piece of fine daik 
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:ilon_L' tin* of tin* lull,*-. 0<’(’;»sic»nally flic'*--!! ilylcos 
an* ncirly forty fr* i in anil fan-il with rnn;rli 

ht«*n'‘ walls at ,M»na’ of tluir opt'ninirs. In former 
linii’-j the Coiir'rs ]ilaoc<l •ruanl-lamses whorevi-r the 
jIvIu's Won* rr<)psr<l hy a roa«l or pathway. Some of 
these Irt-nehe's were jirohahly intendial to .‘serve as 
villatre htmiiflaries. and many are ludieve'l to lie very 
aneient; one is me.niione<l in an in.seription of the 
ninth century. A Hajah <»f f’oortr. who reij^icd frojn 
1 GST to 1 i.Ki, is known to have added new ones to 
those which alrea«ly oxistwl. In our walks near 
Sunti Kopjia, we constantly came upon one or more 
of the.se I'adnutjas. They formed serious obstacles to 
the advance of the llritish troops in 1834, when we 
took po-ssession of the country. 
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At the last census, taken in 1871, the Codagii, or 
true Coorg population, was 26,389. It was very 
much larger, and this country was more highly 
cultivated than at presmit, before the time of Hyder 
Ah. and Tippoo Saib ; the latter on a single occasion 
deported 70,000 of its inhabitants. The remaining 
civilized population Hindu, Canarese, etc., is fully si.v 
times as numerous, the Jains number 112, the Malio- 
medans 11,000, Christians 2,400. 

Unfortunately some of the members' of this race of 
brave mountaineers have taken to habits of intem- 
perance. E told us he has not unlrequcntly 

seen a Coorg go into a spirit-shop in Mercara, where 
arrack and other strong drinks are sold, buy a bottle 
of some stuff they call brandy, but which is like 
liquid fire, knock off the top of the bottle, and drink 
the whole at a draught. Drunkenness prevails chiefly 
amongst the older men, and I am glad to he able to 
add that the younger generation, especially tliose 
who have been educated in the English schools, arc 
said to avoid this pernicious habit. Old Coorg, 
however, objects to innovations as regards fashion in 
dress. On seeing one of his young’ fellow-country- 
men attired very smartly, and wearing patent-leather 
boots, old Coorg looked at him fi’om licad to foot and 
said, ‘ The next thing he will be regniring is a tooth- 
brush, I suppose.' 

Besides the races I have already enumerated, there 
are in Coorg, wandering and wild forest tribes al'^o ; 
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tlicsc altogether number more than 50,000. The most 
important of these are the wdld or semi-wild people 
called Kurubas (by some, Kurumbns), of which there 
are two divisions : those who have no fixed abode, 
and wander about in search of honey, etc., and others 
who are basket-makers .and woodcutters by trade; 
these last are cmifio^'ed to fell the jungle when a 
coffee estate is being opened out. The Km'umbas 
have matted unkempt hair, and are a wild-looking 
race; but have the character of being a good- 
humoured, peace.able set of people. Their women 
are rarely if ever seen by Europeans. When they 
entered a village a few j^ears ago, some are said to 
have been clad in the costume selected by mother Eve 
before our first parents were driven out of Paradise. 

Our nephew J , the same who was with us in 

Eashmir in 1876, is now opening out and planting a 
coffee estate in Goorg. Soon after our arrival in that 
district, some of these Eurumbas (about twenty 
men) came to him with their head-man, seeking 
employment. He engaged them, and they imme- 
diiitely set to work to build huts for themselves. He 
hopes to keep them permanently, and to employ them 
not only as woodcutters, but in other work as well, 
for these men, contrary to then* usual habit, agreed 
to do the work of ordinary coolies likewise. 

During our stay in Goorg, we more than once went 
over to visit fidends in Mercara, the capital. The 
fort .at Mercara is surrounded with high well-built 

6 
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stone walls. It is placed on a considerable eminence, 
and under former conditions of war&re it was no 
doubt a strong fortress; but being commanded by 
other hills, it can never be made a place of much 
strength in these days. The Eajah’s palace was 
within the fort. This building is now used as 
quarters for the chaplain and European military 
officers. It is said that the last Eajah used to seat 
himself on the balcony of his palace, and thence 
pursue a most barbarous species of , sport. In the 
wall of the fort facing this building there is a small 
door on the left hand, which is the entrance to the 
dungeons where prisoners were ■ formerly confined. 
They were placed outaside this door, and promised 
their freedom if they could manage to run across the 
courtyard from this point and make their escape 
through the archway leading out of the fort. The 
prospect of life and liberty was sweet to the poor 
captives; they often made the attempt, but the 
Kajah was on this balcony with his rifle ready to fake 
a shot at them, and as he was a good marksman, a 
prisoner was rarely, if ever, known to succeed m 
getting away. 

There is a lovely spot about three miles beyond 
Mercara, which has been styled the ‘Eem Valley. 
This is a deep cutting, as narrow as a Devonshire 
lane, only that the banks on either side arc much 
higher: these are covered with gigantic ferns and 
many other varieties of tropical plants ; the fronds of 
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one kiml of fi'rn — a ppeoin? of Osinnnda. T tliinlc — must 
have inoasjjrotl. al least, from r.j;rhl to ten feet, in 
lenirth. 

T Jintire-.l a sin.irnlar thing with ro^fnrfl to the. 
veiroiatioji in Coor^T. wliieh 1 never rcincinher to have 
FPen clsewhen*. On returning froni ^lercara about 
the middh; ««f I'ebruar)*. tlic aspect of all the four 
seasons of the year was exhibited. Snine hinds of 
trees stretched out their ban? and leafless hranches 
like, giant skeletons ; on otlu-rs the tcmler leaf-buds 
were pjst beginning to appear; some again were in 
all their suniiner glory, and on othcr.s autiunn tints 
lent varied colours to the landseape. 

About the satue time wo. one. day made a picnic 
to the eollcc-plantation of a friend, in orilcr to assist 
at the opening of a j)relustoric tomb, cxacll}' re- 
sembling in form the kistvaens of the archeologists: 
These kistvaens, or dolmans, arc very numerous in 
Coorg; they consist of four sl.abs of gneiss, about 
five feet long and the same in depth, in the form of a 
square, •anth a fifth slab supplying the roof. Pottery, 
spcar-hcads, .and beads of red cornelian have been 
found in these gnaves ; but in this instance wc were 
not fortunate: some one had been beforehand with 
us and liad rifled its contents. 'Wc only found some 
ir.agmcnls of vases of pottery, .and also a certain 
amount of burnt c.arth. At a depth of about four 
feet was a large flat stone, which had evidently been 
the floor of the grave ; judging from the look of the 

6--2 
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soil round this stone, it would appear never to have 

■ moved since it was first placed there. It bore 
certain peculiar marks of the tool on one side, show* 

. ing that the people in those early days practised the 
art of stone-splitting in the same way as how used in 
Mysore. 

A gauda^ or sort of head-man of the village, came 
by whilst the excavation was going on. When he was 
. asked what these places were, he said that they were 
the habitations of pygmy men, who Hvere about two 
feet high j and on its bmng suggested to him that 
such small people could not have moved stones of 
that size, the native replied that by night these 
little men are strong enough to move anything. 

In the time of Tippoo, in order to guard thtir 
possessions from his rapadty, many Coorgs placed 
their jewels and money in these tombs for safety, and 
no doubt in most cases disinterred their valuables 
again. Some of these kistvaens have been opened of 
late years in a careless manner, in the hope of finding 
treasure ; but many no doubt are still intact, as left by 
their unknown builders. A day or two after our 
picnic, on clearing away some more of the jungle near 
this spot, our friend’s coolies came upon a tomb of 
the same kind, which was overgrown with grass, and 
apparently had never been disturbed. I r^ettcd 
much that this discovery had not been made a little 
sooner, in order that we might have been present 
when it was opened. 
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We had now been nearly two months in Coorg, 
an unusually long time for us to remain stationary ] 
and as we vdshed to see some old temples in Mysore 
before going to the Neilgherry Hills, we left Sunti 
Koppa on March 3rd, again making use of a bullock- 
coach as our mode of conveyance, but this time travel- 
ling by day, which we found much less fatiguing than 
our former plan, as the heat was not so great as to be 
very unpleasant. 

Our road as far as Mysore was the same as that which 
we had previously followed. At Periyapatna we saw 
a singular mode of catching fish in use by the natives. 
About a dozen men were in the water, each provided 
with a fiinnel-shaped wickrar-work basket (in Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent’s work on ‘Ceylon,’ he describes 
the natives there as using a similar method). Each 
'grasped the smaller end of the basket with his hands. 
The whole munber set to work, rapidly pressing the 
baskets down, and then withdrawing them. Two or 
three other natives standing in the centre of the pool, 
at the same time threw in casting-nets. A great fuss 
was made, with but small results. They only seemed 
to have caught a very few small fish. 

As our retm*n journey was entirdy made by day- 
light, we saw much more of the jungle v^etation 
than before. Behveen Hoonsoor and Mysore numer- 
ous trees of the Plumieria cdha were in fiiU blossom. 
They bear large cream-coloured flowers at the end of 
eadi branch. These are very sweet-scented, and have 
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one peeuliarily, that they do not ■wither before they 
fell off the tree. I have been told that in some parts 
of India the natives look upon them, for this reason, 
as emblems of immortality. I noted a difierence in 
the growth of the wild and the cultivated date pahn- 
tree. In the latter the smaller leaves are at right 
angles ■with the midrib, as in an ostrich-feather; 
whereas in the case of the wild date palm these pro- 
ject at various angles, and resemble a kind of chevaux 
de frise. 

The cocoa-nut palm, and the plantain also, are seen 
■ to much greater advantage in Mysore than at Bombay 
and other places where we have found them, for they 
are much less knocked about aud iiyured by the ■wind, 
and greatly add to the beauty of the vegetation. 

Eveiy spiing the natives are in the habit of setting 
fire to the jungles, ■with the object of causing fresh 
grass to spring up when the first rains come ; but 
the benefit accruing in this manner is more than 
counterbalanced by the injury done to the seedlings 
and young trees. The older and larger trees remain 
unscathed by the fire, but all undergi’owth is entirely 
checked ovei* vast areas of ground. 

The long continuance of the present system seems 
to have contributed to render large tracts of land 
barren and unfruitful ; for having no wood, tlie people 
use their cattle-manure for fuel in the districts ■which 
have been thus denuded, I fear it is looking rather 
far ahead, and we can expect to see no change m 
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which we had also permission to ’visit, are furnished 
quite in the English style, and are void of the 
tawdry ornaments which one meets with in many 
native houses. ' His tastes may be guessed from the 
number of sporting pictures 'which adorn the walls. 
All the literature on the tables and the bookcases is 
English ; he is said to be fond of music, and a fair 
performer on the pianoforte. Wc were also taken to 
see the librarj*, which is entirel}' composed of native 
works. These are all in manuscrif>t, being written 
on strips prepared from the leaf of the talij^at palm, 
each page being about two inches wide, and from 
eight to twelve inches long; they arc kept in ])lacc 
by a cord which is passed tlirough each end, and which 
serves to hold in position the two pieces of ivory or 
japanned wood which form the cover of these books 
— if in truth they may be styled such. The 
chanictcrs arc first traced with a sharj) ]>ointcd irorj 
instrument, and then painted ov'cr, a most laborious 
process, as the nviting is very minute. T wo statues 
of Saraswati, the consort of Ilrahnia, who is con- 
sidered the goddess of learning and elorpionce, were 
on the shelves of the library; she seems unknown in 
the north of India. 

There i.s also a small armoun' in the palace; lujt 
the so-called ivory throne inten'sfed me rrmre than 
the weapons. The throne is of fig-wf)od. cuveri'd 
with plaques of ivory; thes»' again are overlaid with 
plates of gold, or of silver-gilt ; an nruhn-ll.a elili.-r 
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gold or gilt forms its canopy. The throne is em- 
bossed Avith a mass *of figures in high relief : the 
most notable of these is the Sinha^ or popular Hindu 
representation of a lion, which is the device of 
lilysore; and on this account its Maharajah hears the 
title of Sinhdsan ad{pati\ or ruler enthroned. This 
scat is only used on the most important state occa- 
sions, and as it is considerably raised from the ground, 
a small silver movable flight of steps is used to 
enable the prince to instal himself in it. This throne 
is generally said to have been sent b}^ Aurungzebe 
to llajah Ghikka Deva in 1699. Various legends are 
current regarding it ; but I believe it may have been 
buried probably during some troublous times, its 
hiding-place forgotten, and then, after a time, been 
re-discovered. After Tippoo’s death and the fiiU of 
Seringapatam, it was found in a lumber-room of the 
palace, and used at the installation of the late Rajah. 
A smaller throne, covered with plates of silver, 
which is styled the ‘auspicious seat,’ is used for 
minor ceremonies. The palace tradition is, that 
dm'ing the time of Hari-hara or Hakka, and Bukka, 
the founders of the Yijayanagar Empire, this throne 
was discovered buried at Pennaconda, a place then 
comprised in the limits of that kingdom, but* now 
included in the Bellaiy district, and that it was 
handed down fi:om dynasty to dynasty, until it came 
into the hands of Rajah Wadeyar, who, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, from being one of the chiefs 
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<£ Mysore, rapidly rose to a position of supremacy, 
and in 1610 gained possession of Sermgapatam. 
The town of Mysore has no pretensions to be con- 
sidered an old city, for at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century its site is known to hare been 
occupied by a village called Puragere. 

Pettada Cham Kajah, who reigned in Mysore 
between the years 1513-1551, made a partition of 
his dominions during his life between his three sons ; 
and it is foom the descendants of these three branches 
that wives are now found for the reigning Rajahs; 
and in case of a foilure of heirs in the direct line, 
they have iumished children for adoption. 

Early in 1881* the young Maharajah will be 
eighteen years of age, at which time, according fo 
the agreement made when the English Government 
sanctioned his adoption by the old Rajah, all the 
British officials who have hitherto directed the 
administration in that state will leave it, and Mysore 
will be entirely under native rule. 

An official &iend of ours was asked one day by an 
educated and wealthy native : 

* Why are you leaving tiiis district, and abandoning 
it to native rule?’ 

Our fciend gave the conveational official reply : 

‘ That we wished to satisfy the people of India 
generally that we were an honourable nation, and had 
no desire to annex native territoiy; and when we 
* This iras written in 1880. 
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allowed the adoption of their young ' Rajah, we had 
agreed to give up the government to him on his 
attaining full age.’ 

. On which the native replied : 

‘ That is not the way in which we regard it j* and 
went on to say, ‘ When a man wishes to train a young 
bullock to draw steadily he does not yoke it with 
another 3 'oung one, hut gives him an old companion. 
We suppose the object of your Government is to prove 
that native rule is impossible, and we think that in a 
few years’ time you will he taking back Mysore.’ 

The British Government did not recognize the 
Hindu’s law of adoption, as regards native princes, 
till after the mutiny of 1857. As &r as I have been 
able to ascertain, the sons of any man who are not 
his offspring by wives of equal caste with himself, 
are incapable of inheriting. The old Rajah left 
several such sons, who now live as private persons in 
Mysore. A nephew cannot succeed his uncle except 
by adoption. The child to be adopted must be a 
kinsman, though perhaps a very distant one, and he 
must not be an eldest son. According to the native 
idea, he becomes verily and indeed the child of his 
adopted father; and for this reason a second or third 
son must be chosen, as the Hindus lay great stress 
on a man having a son who can pray for his soul 
after his death. A boy to be legally adopted must 
not be more than ftve years old; tonsure and other 
ceremonies should not have been performed upon him 
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jhis nOitural psirGuts. Ifbis.&tbGT and mother- g'ive 
him to another for adoption, he becomes what is 
styled * a son given ’ (this is strictly speaking when 
both his natural parents are living) ; ‘ still if either be 
dead, the boy may be given by the survivor. Should 
however, the man be deceased, the child can only be 
given away by the woman provided she has the 
father’s consent, given before his- death.’ A man 
having no sons of his own may adopt his grandson, 
the son of his daughter, to be his son on his naming 
one of his girls his ‘ appointed daughter.^ 

We left Mysore again on the 10th. A carriage and 
pair belonging to the Maharajah was lent us to go aa 
for as Seringapatam j after which we again took to a 
bullock-coach, its pace averaging between three and 
four miles an hour. We reached Chinraipatam (about 
jEdty miles from Mysore) on the afternoon of the- 
11th, and remained there the following day, in order 
to see the Jain Monuments at Sravana Belgula, about 
eight miles distant. Jainism is said to have been 
introduced into Mysore by a large company of 
emigrants firom TJjjain, in Molwa, who left their own 
country on hearing that a twelve - years’ famine had 
been' predicted. This event is by some supposed to-’ 
lurve occurred in the fourth century b.c., but although 
Jainism- claims to have- preceded Buddhism, ■ I ’am- 
not aware that there is any actual proof of the- 
existence of the former sect at that early date. The 
population of Sravana -Belgula is principally • Jain, 
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tliougli a few Maliomedans liave settled there. The 
village lies between two hills: on one side is that 
called Indragh'i, which we guessed to be between 
300 and 400 feet high, and on the other side is the 
hill called Chandragiri, wliicli is not more tlian half 
that height. The name of these hills would 
^ve some gi’ounds for the supposition that the 
Jains in this part of the countiy came southwards 
at some period antecedent to our era. Bids'a was the 
diief of the gods of the ancient Hindu pantheon, and 
we find the termination girt (rock?) in the name of a 
place called Jamal-giri^ tlie site of a ruined Buddhist 
monastery in the district of Peshawerj and also in 
Ceylon, where there is a Yihara or monastery at Mul- 
giri-galle, near Tangalle. This is one amongst the 
many indications of the early connection of Jainism 
with Buddhism. 

On the summit of Indragiri is a statue, the largest 
of three' colossal Jain statues known to exist in 
Mysore. This has been carefully measured, and was 
found to be fifty-seven feet in height, and the two 
-others are said to be forty-one and thirty-five feet 
respectively. The statue is formed of one piece of 
rock, and is believed to' have been carved out of the 
hill itsdf, or out of a mass of stone which was there 
in sita. Clever as the ancient Hindus were in moving 
great weights, it seems impossible that they could 
have conveyed this enormous mass of stone up such 
a hillj it is not its height alone, but the nature of 
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the rock which would seem to forbid this. Two- 
thirds of thfe ascent is up a tremendously steep, 
slippery slope of gneiss, which we mounted with 
some difficulty, and could only descend with safety 
• by taking off our boots. Near the top are ffights of 
steps, which lead to the precincts of the Seiiu, as 
those Jain temples are called which have a courtyard 
open to the sky. The gateway we passed through is 
built of two immense stones only : one forms the 
threshold and the right-hand jamb of the doorway, 
the other the lintel and the left-hand jamb. The 
courtyard is about fourth yards square, and is 
surrounded on three sides by a colonnade; in several 
of the divisions between its pillars are beautiful Jain 
roofs of somewhat similar constructionito those of the 
old temple (afterwards a mosque) at Ajmere; in 
these ceilings the central stone is richly carved. Ah 
enclosed colonnade runs briiind the statue; within 
this, and on either side of the colonnade in the court- 
yard, are seventy-two recesses, and as many statues 
of Jain saints, answering in number to the Tir- 
thankars, though the head-man of the village (him- 
self a Jain) did not seem to know this name for 
them. The Jains at Sravana Belgula belong to the 
Digandara (clad with space, or sky-clad) sect, con- 
sequently all the statues are undraped. Most of them 
had a small canopy over their heads, in form not 
iinliVft the JPope’s tiara ; one, which they style 
Farswanath (which is the name of the twmty- 
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thinl <»f till' Tirtliniilcara?.), is inaflo of black liorn- 
blcmlc: a K-rjM'Jit, his spi'rial oniblcin, is bcliiiul flic 
fimm*. ami fho spvm-lirailnl Na;r, or scrjicnf. ovcr- 
shailows its licail. Anothnr sfafuc, which they 
rallnl ('handi'niath. is of white inarhh* : this is a 
f-ented fifrurc. in the attitude in which Buddha is 
usually rc’jirescnfeil. 

At the fart lnT end of the emirt^'ard is a colossal 

fipire of Bauffahalli •Swaini. tir ftonintanath, as they 

railed this statue. On each .«ide of the fi*rurft is an 

» « 

immense mass of rock, covered with inscriptions; at. 
the ba'-e of these are sculptured .*-erpcnts, three on 
either side. Two Bodhi tree.s. or frees of Buddha, 
carved in hi;fh ndief, rise tdo.«e to the snakc.s ; their 
branches terminate at the finprer.s of the colossus. 
Between its feet, issues a third free, wliich di^^dcs 
into two branches ; these diverpn^, wind each of 
them twice round its arms and finish at the shoulders. 
The whole statue is utterly out of proportion: the 
limbs, more cspeciallj^ the lens below the knee, arc 
much too short for the rest of the figure. If this 
was a detached mass or tor, the measurements were 
probabl}' not accurately calculated beforehand ; or if 
part of the living rock, the labour of adding the 
requisite number of feet to its height might have 
been considered too great. The shoulders are vciy 
square, the neck remarkably short and thick. The 
cars have the elongated form common to Buddhist 
statues, and the face has the marked expression of 
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repose ■vrhicli is also characteristic of the Buddhist 
lype. The mechanical part of the sculptor’s "vrork 
in the upper part of the jfigure, more especially in the 
£ice, is most highly finished. On ^ther side- of 
Goomtanath is a modem Hindu statue carved in 
black stone, these have chauris or fiihs of yaks’ tails 
in their hands, and they form a - marked contrast in , 
style to the large statue. This latter beai^ a strong 
resemblance in some points to the annifint Buddhist 
sculptures Tvhich we saw at Muttra and in the museum 
at Lahore; and this, taken in connection with the 
name- of the hill, may perhaps assist to justi^- the 
idea of the early migration of the Jains to this part of 
India. Though I am personally inclined to attribute 
considerable antiquity to this statue, its actual age is 
quite unknown ; but I believe it is generally thought 
to date £:om between the sixth and twelfih cen- 
turies A.D., which was the era of Jain ascendency in 
Southern India.' Be this, however,- as it may, it is 
clear that those who iashioned -it still adhered to the 
-traditions of the Buddhi^ tyP® sculpture, which 
' their progenitors had brought iwith them [from the 
north. A certain conventional -manner of treating . 
the human figure in religious paintings or sculptures 
had been- established either -by law or custom, and 
would appear to be universal amongst peoples in an 
early stage of civilization. -’We find- it practised-.by 
the Egyptians, Byzantines, and also by the early 
Italian painters in their delineations of rdigious 
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pnliic-'t*:. ninl it is |»(‘rpninnloil to this day in the 
mitinTon*; jMPtniv'j in the ftrook fhnndies. 

A _irn*al inatiy .laiits atvoinj^anied ns up the hill. 
On rnt'Tin;; th«; murlyard of lhi< lloltti or tcin])ln, 
lh«'y ]»frfnrnvd thfir ih'votions. Kir.'l. takinif a white 
rottoji cloth from their slmnldcrs. they .«j>r(;ad il on 
the •jrointil.and then Ivinij down Hat on their fares in 
front (*f the lar;re statue, thev totiched the. stones 
of tin* jiavditeiit. first with the left, eheek. then with 
the riirht : after this they kissed the f^rnund, imitated 
the action <if swimminjf once «»r twice with their 
hands. tlu'U ro*.e, and appcare<l to say a secret, jtraycr. 
The .lain community at th:it, jil.ace must, he a wealthy 
one, lor several <if the wtanen wore very beautiful gold 
ornaments. 

A groat many of the houses in this village, were far 
superior in size and a])pcarance to any wo had seen 
in India of c(ptal population. The .Tains arc ver}' 
frequently hankers. The head-man who went up to 
Indragiri with us was a Sfi/unihir, or banker. The 
.Tains are very frequently hankers, possibly they 
arc the '.lew.s' of this part of the world, and make 
money by the necessities of their neighbours. On 
the other hill, which is billed Chandragiri {Chatid 
signifies the moon, also one of the great deities of 
ancient Hinduism), there arc .several buildings, but of 
a diflerent kind, which are called Basti/t. These 
consist of temples and what may be called pa^'ilions, 
about ten of the former and live of the latter, cxist- 

7 
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ing withm an enclosure about four acres in extent. 
The arch has not been emploj^ed in tbeii* construc- 
tion, and they are consequently in trhat is sometimes 
called the trabiated style. 

The roofs of most of the temples are supported by 
either t\ro or fom* rows of columns. There is a recess 
at the far end of each Bast! containing a centi*al 
figure I and a small statue is placed on either side of 
the recess. The only light admitted is through the 
doorway. In all which we entered, the statues looked 
to the north, fiicing the same way as the large statue 
Goomtanath, which, as seen fi’om Chandragirl, has a 
grand and impressive effect. We took the exterior 
measurements of the largest of this group of temples, 
and found it to be sixty-six feet six inches in length, 
by thirty-six feet ten in width. It has a receding 
step-like roof to its shrine, surmounted by a small 
dome, or cupola, whereas the roofs of the others are 
flat, or nearly so. All these temples are raised on a 
basement about four feet in height ; which is deeply 
cut in horizontal mouldings, so that when standing 
at a little distance, this peculiar feature greatly 
enhanced .the effect of the whole. 

It is impossible for me to attempt to give any date 
to these temples. The bases of some of them would 
appear to be older than the upper part, which in some 
instances at least is only bricks and stucco; the lowei- 
part, I should say, belongs to the same slyle of architec- 
ture as the temples at Belgaum— but I should suppose 
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these last are of a much earlier date ; those on Chandra- 
giri arc hy no means so rich in decoration. A few of 
the buildings I have classed as temples arc so small that 
they may rather be called shrines; they have no columns 
in the interior, but, as in the larger temples, there is a 
])rlncipal statue, and two others of a smaller size. 

What I have styled pavilions arc small erections 
with overhanging eaves supported on four pillars. 
Within each of these arc large slabs, or rather rect- 
angular columns of gneiss, covered with inscrip- 
tions on all four sides ; a portion of the natural stone 
of the hill has also writing upon it. On inquiry, 
we were informed that these latter inscriptions are in 
a character belonging to an ancient and obsolete form 
of the Canaresc language ; some of them have been 
deci])hcrcd by the same means as the airow-head 
inscriptions; and have been found to refer to gi’ants of 
land made to the temples. On Chandragiri is also 
a statue carved out of the living rock; it is about 
eight feet high, and only descends as fiir as tlie middle 
of the thighs. This, and another figure in a small 
shrine near, the natives called Goomtanath’s brothers. 
From their position they could neithei* of them sec 
him ; one had his back turned, and the other, though 
facing him, had his view imjjcded by a small temple. 
The group of temples on Chandragiri seemed less 
frequented than those on the opposite hill ; and when 
I aslvcd the reason why, our guide replied that only 
children came up to worship there, theme?} wenttolndra- 

7—2 
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giri. Witliiii the same enclosure was a pillar, with a 
plaiform composed of several steps ; and on the rise of 
each step are horizontal mouldings, which are even 
more deeply cut than those round the temples. On all 
ilie four sides of the base of the column a Jain saint 
is carved in low relief, and above it rises a graceful 
sixteen-sided shaft ; resting on iJie top of which is a 
square stone with bells at each comer; above this 
again are four small pillars, surmounted with a pyra- 
mid-like spire ; and in the space enclosed by the pillars 
is a stone with figures carved upon it. 

After leaving Ohinraipafam, our next stopping-place 
was Hasson, about twenty-four miles &rther on, and 
the capital of a district. Froifi thence we went to 
jBelur, and Halabeed, but the description of the monu- 
ments at these places must be left to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 


The coimtry between Hnssan and Belur (twenty-three 
miles) is a suecession of higli downs, 'with here and there 
a pateh of jungle; in the hollows are tanks; near whieh 
there is riee and sugar-cane cultivation. Belur was 
at one time the capital of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty, 
who arc said to have come from Kalian, in the Nizam’s 
country, and to have reigned supreme in this part of 
India from a.d. 984, till tlie Mahomedan invasion in 
1310-11. One of this line, called Bethi Deva, who 
reigned from a.d. 1114 to 1115, was famed for the 
extent of his conquests. He was converted from the 
Jain to the Yishnuvite faith, and his name was changed 
to Yishnu Yerddhnna; his successors all professed 
either the Yishnuvite or the Shivite faith. Yelapura, 
or Belur, was first the capital, and to this Yishnu 
Yerddhana is ascribed the founding of its celebrated 
Temple. His son greatly increased the Ballala pos- 
sessions, especially to the north. Yira Someswara, the 
fom'th in succession from Yishnu Yerddhana, reigned 
between the years 1249 and 1268. He removed the 
capital to a place ten miles fi:om Belur, now known as 
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HnlnbcGd, but than stj'led Dora Samudra^ ‘ thread or 
line of the sea,’ or Dwartipura^ the ‘ gate of the cit)’ j’ 
and the double temple there is said to have been begun 
by him. In tlie time of Yira’s son, Ifarasimha, the 
Hoysala Ballala dynasty came to an end. Out of very 
small beginnings their power finally extended to the 
rivei’ Krishna on the noi*th, being bounded on the west 
by what was ancientl}* called Tulava (South Canara 
at present), on the eastbyDravida, and on the north- 
east by a part of Telingana, of which Warangol, now 
within the Nizam’s dominions, was the capital. 

Hindu architecture may be classed under three 
great divisions: the Indo-Atyan, as Mr. Fergusson 
styles it — we have not yet seen the finest examples, 
but the temples we visited at Bijnath in the Kangra 
valley, and at Bajoura, in the Kulu valley, are 
specimens of this style; secondly, the Chalukyauj 
of which I shall now give a description in the archi- 
tecture of the temples at Belurand Halaheed in Mysore; 
thirdly, the Dravidian, of which we hope to see some 
of the finest examples a few months hence, when we 
visit the extreme South of India. 

The temple at Belm* stands in an enclosme sur- 
rounded by a high wall; this area measures 440 by 360 
feet. Within this space are also other small temples 
and buildings of no great importance. The Gdpura, 
or gateway by which we entered, is in what is called 
the Dravidian order of architecture, which properly 
bdongs to Southern India. This gateway, when seen 
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nt a clist.'iiin*. I’Ut nn a ncan-r vit?w it 

has nothinir hut it< size \o mrniiunund it. It. is 
roiuivirativi'lv iiHvhTM : !(•< roof is ]«yrainitlal. lilco the 
one on the teinjile at I'imirahun. near ]\rnttrn, built 
In- tin* late Seth (on-ind lias. Tlic ]irineij>al temple 
helonjr-' t<i the ('halukyan order; its worshipjiors are 
Vlshnuviie':. and wear the same easte-niarks as those 
worn at Ihndrahun. For some reason or other they 
objected to allow us to enter this huildin;r. and of 
course wi* ili*! mu jwess it; tho;i»rh there was a smaller 
«»ue a few yar«ls off, ecpially helonjir’m;! to this sect, 
which wo were jiermitted to examine in every part. 
A ;rreat part of tlui courtyard bet ween the jrateway 
ami the temple is occupied with a large open pavilion 
or pillared jmreh, sup]inrled on many columns. 

The style of architeetim^ to which this temple 
belongs seems now to be extinct. At the time of the 
C'halukyan supremacy it extended right across the 
peninsula of India, from the mouths of the Khistna, 
almost to those of the river Mahanuddy in the Ba}'^ of 
Piensral; and on its western .side, from ^Ivsorc as 
far north as Bajputana. The large temple at Belur 
measures 11.") feet from the cast door to the back 
of the cell, and stands on a ten-ace or ])latform about 
live feet high, and from twelve to iiftecii feet Avide. 
Its Avails, up to the height of about twch^ feet, are 
formed of deeply cut horizontal bands of sculpture. 
AboA-c this arc pierced stone Avindows, about six feet 
lugh, over Avhich ai-c sloping stone eaves and a mould- 
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ing ; between each of the windows are stone pillars, 
which look' as if they had been turned in a lathe. 
Above the moulding is a kind of balustrade with 
monkeys and lions carved upon it; this, and the friezes 
over the north and south doors, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing to be modern. Ifot including the 
terrace, the height of the whole building is not more 
than twenty-five feet. 

The carving on the principal front of this temple is 
exquisitely fine, though sadly disfigured with white- 
wash. Two diminutive shrines with pyramidal roofr, 
flank the steps of the platform at each of its three open- 
ings, and similar ones are on either side of the three 
doorways giving entrance to the building. Several 
small figures are rudely scratched on the stones form- 
ing the steps of the large temple, which have their 
aims extended, and feet foremost, as though they 
were being forcibly and hurriedly driven out of the 
sacred precincts ; a native, whom I asked about them, 
said they were Shaitans (or devils). 

' The roof of the temple at Belur existed as lately as 
five years ago ; it was of brick and stucco, in per- 
pendicular flutes and horizontal bands, somewhat in 
•^e style of the roof of the Kait Iswara (a small but 
very ruined temple at Halabeed). Part of the roof 
was covered with brass plates, and there was also a 
brass ball on its summit. At that time it was found to 
be in a very unsafe state, and was removed by order 
of the Government, which was anxious to replace it 
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They are deeply cut, and every detail is most carefully 
worked out ; no . doubt because they were at the line 
of the eye. Some of the most highly finished figures 
have befen carved separately, and simply fixed in their 
present position ; a few have fallen out. 

Above these again are ^oups of figures, each about 
a yard high ; the work in these is very inferior to 
that on the former rows of sculptoes. The carving 
on the pierced ndndows (twenty-eight in number) is 
very highly finished work; in wMch respect tlie temple 
at Belur surpasses the twin-temples at Halabeed. 
All the little openings for light in the. squares are 
different in form; bet-ween each of these are lovely 
raised designs in bas-relief ; in parts, small groups of 
figures are also introduced. The smaller temple to 
which I have alluded, .and of which we could eacamine 
the interior, is a purely Yishnuvite one, and it con- 
tains many representations of the god Yishnu. When 
we saw them, they had all been freshly adorned with 
the peculiar caste-maiks of the Yishnuvite sect. The 
carvings over the ante-shrines also exhibited Yishnu 
in some of his avatars^* as his incarnations or appear- 
ances upon earth are called. 

* The natives believe ihat of Tishnu’s ten avatars, nine have 
been already fulfilled ; .the ieni^ is yet to come. Those com- 
pleted are : 1st, the ; 2nd, the Tortoise ; 3rd, the Boar ; 4lih, 
the Man-Lion; 5th, the Dwarf; 6th, as Porasu Kama; 7th, as, , 
Bama; 8th, as Krishna; 9th, as Buddha. The tenth is still in the 
'future ; it is Jo take place when the world is hopelessly depraved. 
Its object wffl bo the final deslffuction of wickedness and the 
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told afterwards, for we had not time to go there) are 
supposed to cover the remains of the old palace j hut 
without extensive excavations they cannot be brought 
to light. 

The natives say that a curse rests on Halabeed, 
which was laid upon it by a widow, the sister of 
Xing Xarasimha, whose two sons were &lsely accused 
of a crime by one of the Xing’s wives and immediately 
executed. On which thdr mother said, that on this 
account the whole city should disappear from the free 
of the earth ; only the temples, which were sacred 
ground, should remain, and also the Potters’ Street, 
because one of that trade had given her a draught of • 
water when she was driven forth from the palace, and 
all had been forbidden to befriend her. It is a fret 
that only the temples and one street of miserable 
houses, called the Potters’ Street, are left of its former 
grandeur. 

The natives have a deep-seated dread of a curse: 
the following story will illustrate its effect not only 
on one individual, but on all the male members of a 
frmily, even to the second or third generation. 

I have already spoken of a native named Pumia, 
who was regent and prime minister during the 
minoriiy of the late Eajah, whom the English 
Government placed on the throne of Mysore in 1799. 

A lineal descendant of Pumia, named Xrishna Murti 
(Pumia’s grandson or great-grandson), is now 
about twenty-seven y^rs of age. Being a young 
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man of cducntion and possessed of considerable talent, 
he has been raised by degrees to the post of Deputy 
Commissioner of a district in Mysore. Owing to a 
curse which was laid upon his family, it is his fixed 
idea that he will not surrive his thirty-second year. 
Purnia is said to have been an excellent adminis- 
trator; but for some reason he caused one of his 
sons-in-law to be falsely accused of a crime, and 
afterwards executed. This man, before liis death, 
declared that no son or descendant of his father-in- 
law would ever live to reach more than his then age, 
thirty-one ; and we were informed, as a positive fiict, 
that since that time it has invariably been the case, 
that the male members of this family have died before 
attaining that age. Probably' the feeling that their 
doom was fixed has worked upon the minds of these 
persons, and contributed to the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. 

The first Mussulman force which crossed the moun- 
tains to the south of the river Tapti, was led, in 1293, 
by Ala-ud-din Khilgi, the nephew and successor of 
Peroze, the Patdn King of Delhi. He soon retired, 
but the desire to plunder the city of Dowlatabad 
(or Deogiri) induced the return of the Moslems in 
1306, when that city was taken, and its Rajah sent 
captive to Delhi by Kafur, Ala-ud-din’s general, who, 
in 1310-11, crossed the Krishna, plundered Halabeed, 
and took immense treasure back with him to Ddhi. 
The story goes, that after this the Patdn King’s 
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dnufrhter fell in love tritli the Ballala King, from 
hearing reports of his valour, and threatened to 
destroy herself if not allou'ed to many him. Even- 
tually, this union was brought about, and they lived 
hapj)ily together for ten years ; aftei* which, it being 
represented to the Ballala ruler that he, a Bajpoot, 
had married a ^Jahomedan woman, he decided to put 
her awa}’-, which circumstance, it is said, provoked 
another Mahomedan invasion in 1326 , when then* 
army carried off what treasures yet remained, and 
totall}' destroyed the city. 

Fortunately for posterity, the object of these 
Mussulman invaders seems to have been solely the 
acquisition of plunder ; they did not care to become 
iconoclasts, and therefore these splendid buildings, 
untouched save by the hand of Time, have come down 
to us as they were left by their architects. 

The non-existence of a roof to the shrines of the 
double temple at Halabeed deti*acts much from the 
general effect ; though after seeing the remains of the 
Kait Iswara, or smaller temple there, it is possible to ^ 
form an idea of the kind of roof with which it was 
intended to cover them. 

Even as they now are, in their imfinished and 
ruined condition, the buildings at Halabeed are worth 
going thousands of miles to see. 

There is no bungalow nearer than that at Belur ; 
we could, therefore, only spend a few hours at Hala- 
beed. Though the distance there and back is only 
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twenty-one miles, the time necessary to accomplisli 
this took np nearly half of our working day. The 
district round Halabccd is a fertile plain, almost sui*- 
ronnded with low hills, and a more favourable site 
for a great city than Belur. Its principal temple is 
much larger than the one I have described at that 
place; it is, in fact, a double temple. The two are 
side by side, distinct from each other as seen in front, 
though behind they form but one building, and are 
connected in the interior by a closed colonnade. 

Each temple has its separate porch and its ante- 
temple. These last have both of them a kind of 
ambulatory running round a portion of them; which is 
raised in steps four or five feet from the ground. In 
the centre of each of the ante-temples is a space about 
twelve feet square, slightly I’aised, and enclosed by 
four pillars. 

The ornamentation is the richest on the western 
side, at the back of the temple shrines. The pierced 
stone ■windows on the eastern, or entrance side are by 
no means so rich in decoration as those at Belur ; there 
are the same kind of sloping eaves above the windows. 
As taken fi*om Fergusson’s work on ‘ Indian Architec- 
ture,’ the dimensions of tliis double temple are 160 feet 
fi’om north to south, and 122 fi’om east to west, but 
tins does not include two separate pa-sdlions at the east 
•end. Its external height is twenty-five feet to the top 
of the sloping eaves, the point where the roof would 
have commenced had the building ever been com- 
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pleted. We judged the interior height of the temples 
to be about twenty feet. The ■ space between some of 
the pillars is covered by a single stone, more f.Tinn 
twelve feet long, and many of the columns, which 
were about sixteen feet in height, appeared to be 
monoliths. Unfinished as they are, the amount of 
labour which has been bestowed upon these buildings 
passes belief; the expression and action of the figures 
has been most carefiilly worked out, but some of the 
subjects are repeated several times. 

In the interior, the western, or sacred, side is almost 
in total darkness, receiving all its light from the 
pierced slabs at the eastern side. I will here observe, 
that the sacred part of all mosques in India is their 
western side, in order that it may point towards the 
Kaaba, or sacred stone, at Mecca ; the Hindus choose 
the same aspect for their shrines, as some have sup- 
posed with the view of making their temples face the 
rising sun. The general style of the decoration in 
the twin-temples at Halabeed is similar to that at ' 
Selur ; and they are both equally raised on a platform 
or terrace; but the bonds of ornamentation, which start 
firom the basement of the temples, are in the former 
case six in number, instead of five as at Belur. 

The Halabeed temples are dedicated to the worship 
of Shiva. We could fi:eely enter them, and examine 
every part. At Halabeed, the first band of sculpture 
starting firom the base is composed of elephants, then 
come Kons, then a scroll, which divides these &om 
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ii band composed of men on horseback ; then a second 
scroll, more rich than the former one. Above this, 
again, are figures of musicians and of people dancing. 
This last band viirics >much ; and besides treating 
of other subjects, it illustrates numerous scenes 
from the Hindu epics. Above these first six bands 
a row of nondescript animals (technically called 
Mahara-iorana) are seen rushing along ; these have 
an elephant’s head, the teeth and jaw of a crocodile, 
the paws of a lion, and the tail of a fish. The eighth 
row is composed of strange m 3 'thological birds. ^ 
these bands and scrolls vary from six to twelve inches 
in height. 

The principal frieze is above this ornamentation, and 
consists of separate figures, each about fom* feet liigh, 
standing on its OAvn pedestal ; and of larger groups 
of t^vo or three figures ; amongst these are Iswara (or 
Shiva, as the guardian of the temples translated this 
word) — ^lie, together with his wife Parbuti, is seen 
riding on the bull Hundi ; the boar incarnation of 
Yishnu; Indra on his elephant; Krishna; also Kali 
carrying a human head, and having a string of heads 
bnTigring round h^ body and descending below her 
knees, and skeleton figmes on either side of her ; and 
another group — which was quite new to me — of Shiva 
embradng a statue of the Naga Moodum-ma with the 
seven-headed cobra above its head. This is a figure 
with the bust of a woman, and the extremity of a 
serpent; it is armed with a sword. A somewhat 

8 
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similar statue lies at the feet of Sliiva, apparently a 
vanquished foe. Yishnu is there in his mnn-lion in- 
carnation also. He is represented tearing open a 
human body Trhich he. holds on his loiees — that of 
Hiranya-i-Kasipa, the terrible demon who tyrannized 
over the world. Brahma, the three-headed god, is 
there too ; the centre head has a l/ca7'd. 

The interior wall of the colonnade which unites the 
temples is covered with inscriptions in two different 
characters. The interior of both these temples has the 
usual highly decorated Hindu roof, dinded by jnllars 
into compartments. In the centre of each architrave, 
between the pillars, is carved a lotus blossom. The 
columns differ considerably in form, but have all of 
them treble capitals ; the upper one is of the ordinary 
Hindu bracket form, the second is a shallow cup, and 
the lower one does not bear a very remote resem- 
blance to a saucer. Two of the pillars arc encircled 
at a height of about five feet from the ground witli a 
broad band of bead- work in stone ; on another, a few 
inches only of such work has been completed, but 
traces of the pattern intended to be executed can be 
seen on the stone. On the western side of each ante- 
temple is a small chamber, wliich ma}’ be called an 
ante-shrine. Two Large stone figures guard the 
entrance on cither side, each of wliicb has its attendant 
statue, bearing in its hand the chauri, or fan, made of 
a yak’s tail. Both the shrines are in use at the present 
day ; each contains one of the emblems of Shiva. 
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Facing tlic eastern doors of the temples, and eon- 
scquently exaetty opposite the shrines, arc two 
buildings which we will st3de detached pillared 
porches or pavilions, each supported on twenty-four 
pillars, and each having in the centre a colossal 
statue of the hull Nandi ; the heads of both these 
animals look to the west. "We measured the one 
which was on our left hand when we stood facing the 
temple ; it was thirteen feet in length from head to 
tail, and about nine feet high from tlic ground to the 
top of its head. This paAolion is larger than the 
other, for it has a kind of prolongation or cell at tlie 
east end, containing a statue. 

One of those bulls is minus an oar; the natives 
account for this b}* the following legend : they saj’^ that 
a great treasure was hid in the body of this animal ; 
but the only man who could- ever possess it must be 
one who had killed a thousand living creatures. One 
day a fishciman came, hung his net on the ear of this 
bull, and then fell asleep. The weight of the net 
broke off the ear, and this caused a shower of gold to 
fall through the orifice into the net; another man 
coming by, sedng it full of gold pieces, was about to 
put in his hand and take some ; but the fisherman, 
awaking just at that moment, said to him, ‘N'ever 
put your hand into another man’s net.’ Moral — ^if 
your fiiend has found a treasure, it does not follow 
-that he will share it -with j'ou. 

The terrace or platform of the smaller llundi 

8—2 
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pavilion is carved in the same style as the base of 
the temples ; we therefore supposed that it was the 
original intention of the architect to cany such decora- 
tion round the whole platform of the temple likewise. 

Considering the intimate connection that appears 
to exist between snake-worship and the worship of 
Shiva, it is strange to find so few traces of the former 
at this place. Contrary to the custom in the north, 
where Shiva is represented with horror-inspiring 
attributes — such as a necklace of human skulls, and 
with a trident for a weapon — ^in Mysore he is rather a 
jovial and happy-looking god, on good terms with 
himself and with his consort Parbuti j. nor did we see 
a trident associated with his statues in any way. 

Possibly these temples were erected at a time when 
the Hindu faith was at its purest and best, and serpent- 
worship had declined; but judging from the small 
modern altars seen by the roadside in Mysore at the 
present day, it is now again in the ascendant, most 
likely because all classes of the people are less en- 
lightened than they were seven centuries ago. 

In the carvings on the fiieze of this platform, the 
serpent seemed to be treated in an almost grotesque 
manner. We found one group in which a regular 
game of ‘French and English’ is apparent!}' being 
played by twelve persons. The five-headed nag, or 
cobra, takes the place of the rope. The centre of the 
body of the serpent is coiled once round a species of 
capstan ; six men are pulh'ng at the tail-end. These 
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seemed to have the best of it, for of their six opponents 
one has fallen down beneath the head of the cobra. 
We were much puzzled at the time udth these figures, 
but heard shortly afterwards that Moore gives a 
drawing of this subject in his ‘ Hindu Pantheon 
the number of figures in liis illustration are six 
instead of twelve. The centre part, or capstan, as I 
have styled it, is too much injured in the example at 
Halabeed for its true form to be distinguished ; but 
this great authority (j\£oore) states that it represents 
Mount Meru, and refers to Vishnu’s second avatdr. 
The mountain rests upon a tortoise ; the Asuras and 
the gods tug at the five-headed nag, or cobra. To 
quote Moore’s own words : * Vishnu is fabled to have 
become incarnate again in the form of a tortoise, 
in which shape he sustained the mountain Meru, 
placed on his back to serve as an axis, whereon the 
gods and demons, the vast serpent Vasoky serving 
as a rope, churned the ocean for the recovery of the 
Amrita, or beverage of immortality.’ 

The EcroU-work of tliis platform is much finer and 
more deeply cut than that of the other buildings. Any- 
one coming to this part of the country to study the 
temples at Belur and Halabeed should not fall also to 
see the KaiP-Iswarai which is also a Shivite temple.* 

* Wo 'find this termination, irith the difference of one tow^ 
onl}', in the names of several temples in Kashmir. The Trord 
Istcara is said to signify the Supreme Spirit In a Hindu play, 
written by Kalidasa, the manager comes fonvard and makes an 
invocation to Shiva in the following terms : ' May that Shiva, 
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the temples at llelur and Halaheed. Li the Kait- 
Iswara these bands are seven in number, including 
the frieze. At the base arc elephants, then a hand 
composed of men on horseback ; a scroll follows this, 
then a hand of lions, and a second scroll, above which 
are carved subjects fi*om the ancient Hindu epic 
poems ; next is a baud consisting of elephants rushing 
along open-mouthed, with their trunks high in the 
air ; over that again are mythological birds, and then 
a &ieze of large single figures, very similar to those 
on the exterior of the otha* temples already described, 
only they are finer in execution. Above the fi’ieze 
are projecting and slightly sloping eaves, which are 
again surmounted by about five feet of wall, orna- 
mented with architectural designs. The true eaves 
are above tliis, and from that point the roof starts at 
an angle of fi:om fifty to sixty degrees. 

The architecture of the roof carries up and continues 
the numerous and intricate angles of the massive 
stone walls ; horizontal hands of sculpture, of a similar 
character to those on the walls at the base of the 
temple, cover the roof up to its summit. The roof 
has, no doubt, originally terminated almost in a 
point ; hut, thanks to the fig-tree, its apex has dis- 
appeared. We scrambled over a mass of fiiUen stones 
and earth into the interior. Compared with the 
other temples, it is small, but built on precisely the 
same plan. The space in the centre of the ante- 
temple is little more than right feet square, and is 
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supported on four columns onlv. The divisions of the 
Hindu roof supporting" this, and Ae colonnade roand 
it, are even more highly decorated than the similar 
portions of the larger temples, lilr. Ferirusson cives 
the latter half of the twelfth century as the date of 
the Eait-IsTvara, He places that of the double 
temples at Halabeed a century later. 

Had he known of them. I think the same authoritv 

• 

would surely have spoken of the two Jain Bastis or 
temples which exist in a small village adjoining that 
of Halabeed- Our going thither was purely an acci- 
dent. for we, too. had never heard of them; tliev 
are slightly out of the direct path, between the twin- 
temples and the Hait-Iswara. The exterior of both 
these Bastis is of hewn stones, without sculpture or 
ornament of any kind ; their roofs are quite flat, and 
they are both built upon the same plan. In the centre 
of the interior is a Hindu roof, restinrr on four large 
columns : two smaller ones are between each of these, 
and give one the idea of hailng been added afterwanls 
to «rive strenerth to the buildin?. In onler to form the 
roof, the space between these columns is £r.'t square, 
then becomes an octagon, in the usual Hindu .«t vh* 
the octagons are tliree in number, and recede upwards 
in steps. In the middle, the roof is again formed into 
a square: this part is covere*! by a .single large .slab 
adorned with ricli carving. The lower p.arr of the 
pillars is square : they are of highly poli-ihed Mark 
liombleiuie : the horizontal lines of their shafts look ;js 
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if they lisul been lurncd in a lathe, and bands of 
ornament whicb encircle some of tbeni are as delieate 
and as finelj’’ executed as if finished by a goldsmith! 

In both these Hast is, round and beyond the spaces 
covci*fid by the Hindu roof, is a colonnade, resting 
}iavtly on the centre columns and ])artly on the outer 
walls. The centre space in the first (the smaller 
temple) is about twelve feet square; the corresponding 
part of the other one is fifteen feet. The larger temple 
is entered through a pavilion, supported on thirty-two 
columns : this pavilion is built on the same plan as 
the Hast is themselves. The smaller temple bas ten 
small shrines round the walls of the interior, which 
aiqiear to be now disused. In its principal shrine is a 
semi-colossal statue of Par.s’vanutha, the seven-headed 
serpent being behind the figure. Outside this temple 
arc upright slabs of stone which are covered with in- 
scriptions, and on either side of the doorway the figm:e 
of an elephant. The other Basti, which stands side be- 
side Anth this building, is slightly larger, but the work 
in the interior is by no means so highly finished as in 
the one I have just described ; in fact, I should judge 
that this temple had never been completed : its form is 
precisely the same as that of the other. In its shrine 
is a gigantic statue, to w'hich our guide gave the name 
of Chandeimath ; it is about eighteen feet high, and in 
style and expression resembles the Buddhist tj’pe. 

On our return journey as far as Ghinraipatam, 
we followed the same road bj* which we had come 
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£*0111 Mysore. At Ghinraipatam we found the Deputj^ 
Commissioner encamped; his tents were surrounded 
with two or three hundred natives. A thirty years’ 
land settlement was then being made in Mysore, and 
it was a question what tax or rent each cultivator 
should pay. One fine-looking old native was there 
who belongs, we were told, to one of the old Palegar 
families ; the Palegars wore heads of a district styled 
a Paliyam. This title, originally, belonged to the 
chiefs of the Telinga colonies ; but Pal^ars were after- 
wards placed in parts of the country to keep the abori- 
gines in order ; they are said to have become robber 
lull chiefs, somewhat resembling the Border chieftains 
of Scotland m the olden time. The man we saw had 
formerly been in the Rajah’s army, and now receives 
a pension ; on great occasions (that was one) he wears 
a rich gold-embroidered waistcoat, a part of his old 
Hussar uniform. In his hand he carried a singular- 
looking stick, which I asked to be allowed to examine; 
it was made of the wood of a jungle tree called BonAass 
MoAdbarimmy one of the cotton trees. Its trunk and all 
its branches are armed with formidable spikyprojections. 
The natives believe that a walking-stick made of tins 
wood acts as a devil-killer or devil-crusher; and they 
say that a man who is provided with such a one nia}* 
walk at night through the thickest jungles, and need 
not fear the demons. 

At Ghinraipatam we were one day’s journey on 
the direct road between Hassan and Bangalore, 'i he 
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first night after leaving Chinraipatam we slept at a 
place called Nagailiully. The native village at this 
place is constructed in a singular manner, and shows 
the mode in which its inhabitants formerly protected 
themselves from the raids of the j\Iahratta horse. It 
is surrounded with a stone-built wall, about ten feet 
high ; this formed the back Avail of the houses. Their 
roofs were flat, so that the pcoific b}^ standing on the 
tops of the houses could defend their walls. The 
houses all faced inAvards. In the centi'c an open 
.‘!j)acc AA'as left, into AA-hich their cattle Avere jjrobably 
■driven AA’hen an iiiA’asion AA'as apprehended. 

IVhilst traA'crsing the l^'clamAngala district the 
next day, aa'c had a near aucav of a most singular- 
shaped hill, called SiA'agunga. It rises abruptly 
from the jflain of Mysore; its summit is 4,559 feet 
aboA'c the sea. Seen from the cast, its shape is said 
to resemble a bull ; from the AA'est, the god Ganesha, 
the elephant-headed god, son of Shiva and Parbuti ; 
from the north, a serpent; and from the south, one 
■of the emblems of Mahadeo (the great god), or SluA’^a. 
I could trace its likeness to the first and the last of 
these forms, but our route did not enable us to see this 
hill from the west or the north. An ascent to the top 
of tills hill is considered by tlie worshippers of Sliiva 
to be equivalent to a pilgrimage made to Benares. 
As Ave did not think it necessary to make the ascent, 
I can only Avrite from hearsay of what is to he seen, 
but we were told that on this hill are several sacred 
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buildings. The two principal temples are formed 
out of large natural caverns. Its name of Grunga, 
or Ganges, is derived from one of the eight springs of 
water which have their rise there. This source is 
called the Palata Gunga, or Ganges of the lower 
r^ons, and is contained in a deep and narrow cleft 
of the rock. Its water-level is said to rise consider- 
ably during tlie hot season, and to sink during the 
rains. This is doubtless due to natural causes, but 
the natives consider it mimculous. 

In the compound of the public bungalow at Hela- 
mdngala, about eighteen miles. from Bangalore, are 
several small cells containing what are called ‘ hero 
stones/ which I purpose describmg more at length in 
the next chapter. 

Overshadowing these monuments were some large 
tre^s, of a species which we had not previously seen. 
The ftillen blossoms had a most unpleasant odour. 

- On inquiry, we were told tliat this tree was the Bassia 
laHfdia, commonly called the Mahwa, or Mowa. Its 
flowers are of a pale pink colour, and are said when 
dried to resemble raisins in colour and appearance. 
The fruit, a small nut containing an astringent oil, is 
roasted and eat^. The fleshy calyx is pressed, and 
when fermented, the liquor derived from it becomes a 
strong spirit. 

We reached Bangalore the following day, having 
Tnniift a cruise, upon wheels, of about 350 miles since 
we left Coorg. 
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StaUifs in Muxntni at BantjaJorv. 

On our return to I'angalorc, I went to tlic museum, 
Avliich I. IuhI not found time to see on our former 
visit, 'file olyccts which interested me the most 
were in the ent rance-hall, which contains many frag- 
ments of sculpture. Two statues, coming from 
Ilekami, in the Shimoga district of jMysore, resemble 
those which "uard the entrance to the shrines of the 
twin-temples at Ilalahccd. Jie.sting against the left- 
hand sjiiral staircase which gives access to the ujiper 
rooms is a very graceful female «lancing-figurc, about 
throe feet high. Other figures, again, are rather 
gi‘otc.«quc. All have carved stone canopies above 
their heads. llcncath the right-hand staircase is 
a four-haiuleil statue, with three heads, all of which 
have beards and moustaches. This is a most un- 
usual feature in Hindu sculptures, and is probably a 
reminiscence of the ancient religion of Bralima, as 
brought from the north, and which has all over India 
been almost, if not entirely, superseded by the 
worship of Shiva and Vishnu.® This statue is 
covered from head to foot with strings of ornaments. 
Two little figures, each about ten inches high, are 
on cither side of it. 

*Tho bearded statues, according to Mr. Forgusson, probabb' 
represented tho Ar^’ans, trbo early settled in India, and most 
likely woro the dominant raco till tlio time of the invasion of 
Alexander. The bcanlless people, on tho otlior hand, represent 
tho less pure races, who inhabited tbo whole of tho volley of tlie 
Ganges, and were xiractically tho people who wore converted by 
Buddha to tho now form of faiUi. 
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Amongst other detached statnes is one of a Troman 
■with a sort of petticoat of feathers, like that worn by 
jSrorth American Indian ■women. The right arm of 
this figure is imperfect : the left is uplifted, and holds 
a how (only a firagment of this we.'ipon is left). She 
is looking iip-wTirds ; hm* head is bent far back to 
watch the flight of an arrow she has shot. Strings of 
heads are carved on the feet, ankles,, neck, and arms of 
this statue : the hair, which had been loosdv bound at 
the back, is imdone : tight ciurls rest on the forehead. 
To the left of the doorway of the entrance-hall is a 
large slab of sculptme. about seven feet square. It 
came fi:om Begin, a place about thirfy miles north- 
west of Bangalore. An inscription covers a poriion 
of the upper part of this stone. Below this are 
sculptured an immense number of figures in has- 
relief The subject appears to be a procession after a 
victory. The -vanquished captives are being thrown 
under the feet of an dephant to be trampled to death, 
at the orders of the conqueror, who is seen on horse- 
back. feUowed bv two attendants. 

# •• 

Along one of the side walls are two portions of a 
fiieze. each about eisrht feet lonsr these came fiwm 
the Eait-Isivara temple at Halabeed. and are about 
dghteen inches in breadth. In the centre of one of 
tliPTn is a medallion containing a small figure of 
TTrisTmn playing on the flute. His audience are 
women, the traditional Go^is. or milkmaids, and also 
cows. On either side of the central figure are open- 
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ni()Ut]i<v1 }folorn~ti>r>nhi, tin* ))nn(li'srri]il nnimnis 

nlri'.'i'ly a*; rxis-linir in (lu* f>(Milntnrc*! al 

llnlai'iT/l. an'l a!*-** iiiiincroiis Miiallcr .‘•falui’s, rliii-flvof 

nnl‘•i«’ian^. I’ciwifn (wn pnriinnh of iliis frifzo 

{}• what 1 to hi* a .Iain .•>tatni‘. It jiroliahly 

I'aiin* out i>f om* nf lla* Ihi'-lis iirai* llalahciMl. It is a 

fiiur-arini fl ‘■rat< <1 fi-niah! li;;uri' of hlaclc Iiornhh'ndc ; 

ilu! two nppi'i' hands ajipcar t(t hold a kind of srcptro : 

th<‘ rinht lowiT oju* holds a strinir of heads ; llip 
• • 

ninti-nts of the rom‘.-j»ondin,«r left hand arc indi.-tin- 
•rtii*-hahle. 

lielow thi- i*- a female .•■tatne whieh pn///.lod me 
mneh. Above the head Isa seroll-work canopy; on 
the head a li;rht«fittin^ sknlheap straight across the 
ftirehead. riehind, this cap deseen«ls nearly to the 
.‘■htnilders like a cape, which is sliirhtly turned hack at. 
each of the fr<»nt corners. This fij^nre has two neck- 
laces, <»nc li;;ht rottml the throat, the other reaching 
down to the chest. A hroail hand ])asses over the 
left, shoulder, and crosses to the right side, reaching 
almost to the knee. The most singular part of the 
costume of this statue is a long kind of coat with 
la]>])cls turned hack on the chest. This garment is 
closed at the M’aist, and open from thence dowmvard.s. 
The skirt of the coat forins two tails, and rcachc.s 
down hchind almost to the feet of the figure. On 
some of the later Gu])tn coins may be seen a figure 
somewhat similarly attired, as far ns the shaiic of the 
coat is concerned. The fingers of the right hand of 
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this statue are covered witli rings, and so are the toes 
also ; the arms are both encircled with a snake. A 
portion of the girdle is just visible below where the 
coat opens ; from this depend ornaments which hang 
down to the middle of the thighs. 

Kear this statue are also detached figures, which a 
native informed me are statues of the goddess Parbuti, 
and of Lakhsmi; the goddess of abundance and for- 
tune, who. is called the wife of Vishnu. In both 
cases their drapery is formed of sculptured strings of 
beads, and the legs are bound together by the coils of 
a three-headed snake. Parbuti holds a serpent in 
one hand ; the other is raised over her head. Lakhsmi 
is dancing ; she holds a serpent aloft with both hands. 
On the sole of her uplifted foot is carved a lotus 
blossom. The manner in which the snake is intro- 
duced into these carvinsrs would serve also to boar 
out what I remarked Avith regard to those we saiv at 
Halabeed, viz., that the serpent was not worshipped in 
tliosc temples, but rather, as I should judge, intro- 
duced as an accessory to the important statues, and 
doubtless with some emblematical intention. 

In the museum there are also some sad and touch- 
ing souvenirs of the children and attendants of 
.Devammaji, dauglitcr of Vira Rajcndra, and cousin 
to the last Rajah of Coorg. Excavations were made 
not long since at Xalknad, possibly Anth tlie object ol 
ascertaining the truth of the story current, tliat these 
persons had been murdered by the Rajah’s orders 
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whon tlj*' I’lrilij-li Iroops ontcr*"! that country in ISo-I. 
At the -••p >t wle re th'*y nn* Mini to Imvc l)pcn killcfl, 
artieh"- \v« rt’ ltr«MJi:ht to li;;ht fltirinir the. invcsli;^.!- 
tion which nvtn t<i prove it*; correctness iM^yoiul a 
«!ouht. 'rif'^c arc small picci**; of the ;ro](l friuLm of a 
Woman's cloth, litiy fmoments of ^oM ornaments, a 
chihl’s iroM carrlnjr, small hits of silver hani^lcs, anti 
<arrinj:s tif the same inct.'il. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


We again quitted Bangalore on the eve of March 28th, 
m route for the Heilgheny Hills, taking the railway as 
£ir as Mettaponium. As soon as it was light the next 
morning we came upon groves of cocoa-nut palm in- 
terspersed mth grain and other crops ; while hedges 
of aloe and of the Indian fig diversified the landscape. 
About seven a.m. we caught a glimpse of the first 
spurs of the Heilgherries looming in the distance: a 
blue shimmer was over these mountains — ^whence thar 
name possibly. iVi7 signifies blue in the vanacular of 
Hindostan, though some say these hills derive their 
name from a small blue flower which carpets them at 
certain seasons of the year. At this point, the line of 
railway passes through a rich plain ; crowds of natives, 
men, women, and children, were at that time busied in 
getting in their crops. Irrigation is largely used j each 
proprietor appeared to have his own well, whence 
the water is raised by bullocks. The mode of 
cultivation practised there seemed to be much 
more carefiil and thorough than is usually the 
case amongst the natives in India. Cucumbers were 
being grown by the acre, each patch closely watched 
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Ly its owner, wlio had made himself a tiny hut of 
palm-leaves as a shelter from the sun. Cotton was 
being gathered, tobacco hanging up to dry, and the . 
land being prepared for another crop. We reached 
Mcttapolliinn at ten a.in. ; the railway goes no farther 
at present, though I hear that before long it is likely 
to he continued as far as Ootacamund. Our luggage 
was here transferred to a cart, and did not reach us till 
the next da}'. We ourselves went on in a tonga, a 
small carriage, which holds three persons besides the 
driver ; this is dra^vnby ponies or small horses, which 
are changed every four or five miles. 

We I’cachcd Coonoor, a distance of about twenfy-one 
miles, ill fom* hours, by a most perfectly engineered 
road; the gradient was so easy that we trotted 
the whole way. Our road wound up and round the 
hills, through splendid tropical vegetation ; a wealth of 
bamboos, tree-ferns, and deciduous trees lined the 
gorge, whilst at intervals we had peeps of hiUs above 
and around us, and also of the plain below. When 
we had accomplished half the distance we saw the first 
coffee plantotions ; this plant is cultivated more or less 
all the way from that point to Coonoor. 

The ITeilgherry plateau is fi’om thirty to forty miles 
-inlength, and irom ten to twenty-fom* miles in breadth. 
This district first began to be known to Europeans 
rather more than forty years ago ; we were told that a 
lady, resident in Ootacamund, recollects that when she 
was a child tigers were not unknown at the spot where 

9—2 
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the assembly rooms now .are, which was then pure 
jungle. 

Coonoor, lies at a height of 5,886 feet above the sea. 
Its climate, when we first arrived there, reminded me 
of that on the top of the Itighi, where we spent twelve 
days some years ago. The general colouring of the 
landscape is very varied and gay, owing to the 
immense number of different kinds of trees. The 
Euc(dyp1m glohrdm adds especially to this effect, as 
its colouring when young is very marked and dis- 
tinctive. The flora of Coonoor is also surprisingly 
beautiful ; English flowers grow in great perfection. 
At the end of March the roses were in full beauty, 
and many other kinds of plants which ivith us do 
not flourish in the open air. ’ Some varieties of the 
cinchona tree (from which quinine is made) seem 
also to do well at that place. 

On April 1st we went to Ootacamund, where we 
had previously engaged rooms for a couple of months. 
We had been told that we should be disappointed 
in its scenery after being at Coonoor ; but though not 
so bright and smiling as this latter, it has a character 
of its own. The scenery of the Neilgherries differs 
totally firom that of the Himalayas ; it is impossible 
to compare them. The former have not the gi'andeur 
of the northern mountains, they have not their snowy 
•peaks or precipitous hill-gorges with the raging 
toiTcnt below, nor have the gneiss rocks the colouring 
of the latter, wdiich is at times so brilliant that were 
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the painter to render it faithfully, naany persons 
avould accuse him of exaggei'ation. 

As a hill station, Ootacamund is in many ways 
preferable to Simla; it has carriage-roads in every 
direction, -which at the latter place could hardly he 
made, even at enormous expense, o-nung to the steep- 
ness of the slopes and the absence of level ground. 
The landscape at Ootacamund is much colder and of 
a severer t 3 ’pc tlian that of Coonoor, mainly o-wing, I 
think, to the extensive introduction, about thirty years 
ago, of an Australian tree, tlie Acacia melanoxylon. 
Its -wood is suitable for the handles of agricultural 
implements', and can be used for the same purposes as 
the ash in England. It is a very rapid-gro-wing tree j 
those first planted are now timber-trees fi’om forty to 
fifty feet in height. In the dusk of the evening, when 
I first saw them, from their form I judged them 
to be a kind of cypress. 

At one time, o-wing to the indiscriminate felling of 
the jungle on these hills, they had become almost 
entirely denuded of wood, and it was necessary to 
plant for firewood. Several varieties of the Eucalyptus 
were accordingly brought fi’om Australia about the 
same time as this acacia, and have now grown to a 
large size. 

Though lying at a hdght of upwards of 7,000 
feet above the sea, the -winters at Ootacamund cannot 
be severe, judging fi:om the fact that in fi'ont of our 
hotdl is a large bush of heliotrope at least eight feet in 
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hdglit, and measuring sixty-four feet in circumfer- 
ence. 

Wiiat are there called ShdaSf or patches of original 
jungle, still exist in some parts ; m every little 
hollow on the hillsides is a stream or a swamp, 
the fevourite Im'king-place of the large white arum 
lilies, which, although not indigenous, seem to have 
spread themselves in every direction. 

The tree rhododendron grows wild in these jungles. 
I am almost certain it is a different variety to the 
one which we saw in the lower Himalayas ; its growtii 
is- not so luxuriant, the foliage is darker, and the 
trees stunted-looking, as if this were almost the most 
southern limit at which they can exist. The Fuchsia 
fiilgens also grows as if wild, and commonly attains a 
height of &om eight to ten feet. 

There are four aboriginal wild tribes on these hills- 
— the Todas, Kotasj Kmumbas, and Inilars. A 
fifth, called Badagas, or Burgh^s, is sometimes (but 
I believe erroneously) classed amongst the wild tribes. 
The Todas are a good-lookmg race, and have a free 
and independent carriage. According to observations 
made by Colonel Marshall, author of a work called 
‘ The Phrenologist amongst the Todas,’ the average 
height of the males is five feet eight inches, though he 
met with men who measured six feet one inch. The 
average height of their women is five feet one. In 
1870 their number was put at about 700, but Colonel 
M seems to be of opinion that they are on the 
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increase, and calculates that they will he double that 
number in sixteen years from that date. Poly- 
andry is still practised by them to a certain extent, 
though it is said to he on the decline. The men 
have a full moustache and heard ; thdr hair is wavy 
and long behind, hut is generally cut short in front, 
in a straight line with the eyebrows. The features of 
tlie Todas differ totally from those of other natives of 
India ; they have long, narrow heads, and aquiline 
noses. They wear no covering on their heads ; 
their hair is parted in the middle, and left to flow in 
a natural manner. Both men and women wear one 
garment only, formed of coarse, native-made cotton 
cloth, witli a few rows of colour at the ends, which 
they fold round them like a Roman toga, leaving 
the right arm bare. Their women seem- very self- 
possessed, and not at all shy in the presence of 
Europeans. 

Their type of features is not at all what one would 
espect to find in an aboriginal people. A certain 
refinement in their laces and their well-devdoped 
skulls help one to understand Virchow’s observation 
— ^that if you take all the known fossil skulls, and 
compare them with an equal number of average modem 
skulls, the advantage in point of brain capacity will 
he on the part of the former. Eot having the book 
at hand, I quote fi'om memory. The conformation of 
the skull in the Todas is so peculiar, and the same 
form so universal, that the conclusion has been drawn 
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that* they are a perfectly pure race. Colonel Marshall 
says that as £ir as he conld discorer they have never 
been knoTm to intermarry with any other people. 

A Toda mandy or villagej is within ten minutes* 
walk of onr hotel. The mands in this district are 
bdieved to number about 100, but only half, or 
perhaps one-third, of the houses are in use at the 
same time. It is customary for the inhabitants 
of each village to migrate to certain other dwdlings 
which they possess as soon as the pasture becomes 
exhausted near one of them. The roo& of their 
houses are made of bamboo thatched with grass, and 
are generally curved like the tilt of a wa gg on, though 
some are gable-shaped, and have a ridge-pole in 
the centre. In the former case the roof is carried 
down to the ground, and the ends of the bamboos 
fixed in the earth. The entrance doorways to the 
Toda houses are barely more than two feet in height ; 
they can only be entered on all-fours, and arc 
dosed at night by a slab of wood or a large stone. 
The doubling-up process necessary for entrance or 
^ess to these houses would be a difficult accom- 
plishment &r a European. This small door is the 
only way by which light and air can enter, or the 
smoke escape ffiom their dwellings, since for the sake of 
warmth all the interstices are carefully filled up with 
clay mised with cow-dung. The roof projects more 
fTip n two feet beyond the fi’ont wall, and thus forms 
a pleasant open veranda, sheltered from the wind, as 
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care is taken to place all llic doors to leeward of 
the prcvailinir storms. Each house has a wall of loose 
stones round it at a certain distance from it, probably 
with the object of jircvcnting the cattle from doing 
damage. 

All was quiet when we went up in the early 
morning, and we believed at first that no one was at 
home ; but our ^^cinit.y was quickl}' discovered, and 
both men and women came crawling like rabbits out 
of their burrows : one of the latter had a tin}’’ baby in 
her arms, apparently about six weeks old. The 
women werc not at all shy, but were perfectly self- 
possessed, and seemed pleased to be noticed. The 
inhabitants of each hamlet, or mand^ arc usually related 
to each other. Each householder has his onm cattle, 
and their milk is kept for his use, but all the cattle 
belonging to one vUlagc graze together, and no one 
but the ]3riest is permitted to milk tliem, and the 
milk is all kept in one dairy-house, which none may 
enter but the pvjarij or priest. 

The Todas are a purely pastoral people. They 
live on the produce of their herds j but onung, as it 
is supposed, to their having been the original onmers 
of the soil, they exercise the right of leA’ying 
grain dues ii’om the cultivators ; for the Badagas, 
when threshing out tlieir corn, always allot them a 
certain proportion. Each Toda mand, or -village, has 
a claim on certain Badaga ^dllages for this Miu, or 
tribute. The members of a Toda village go out in 
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turn on foraging expeditions to tlie different places 
whence they are entitled to draw supplies. IKTo 
accounts being kept, the one side tries to postpone 
and avoid payment as long as possible, and the other, 
perhaps, often gets more than he ought to have. 
There is a kind of exdtement and uncertainty in 
this sort of thing which makes it attractive to both 
parties. 

The Todas have an unconquerable dislike to manual 
labour of any kind. They are believed sometimes to 
eat the flesh of their cattle, but do not like to be 
seen doing so, for fear, possibly, of giving offence 
to their Hindu neighbours. Th^ play at two or 
three different kinds of games, one of which is some- 
what like ‘ tip-cat another resembles our game of 
* puss in the corner.’ They have five different kinds 
or orders of priests. The first order are ascetics and 
herdsmen. Ifo female is allowed to go near their 
dwellings ; no man even may talk with them without 
special permission. Apparently all the five classes 
act as village milkmen ; but to the first class, called 
Pdldls, they attach greater sanctity, and bdieve that 
God dwells in them, and makes known His will 
through their mouth. Of the third and fourth classes, 
one priest only exists at a time. Some of the lower 
classes of priests hold temporary office only. 

The minor gods of the Todas seem to be numerous, 
but their religions observances are few. Thej" make 
obeisance to the rising sun, and at certain times to the 
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liaml- of tin* ilvo-a-'-l i-' nia'lr to jjra-j* om; of their 
horns ; tin* women of the i;iniily ami other near rchi- 
tion*5 mourn ami wail hy turns for some hours; each 
relaii«»n or friend then throws three hamlfuls of earth 
upon the holy (n-eallinir our own funeral rites), af. 
the same time sayin;r certain words, the im'aning of 
which i--, ‘ As we were horn of the i*arth, we return to 
it.’ At the close of the ihiy the hndy is Imrnt, and 
the ashes are left t«i he seattered to the. wimls. As 
wc Iiave just, seen, tin* reli;^ion of the Todas consist.s 
mainly of element -worship ; faint Irsices of ancestor- 
worship also exist. l*3vcn if they he not a distinct; 
people, as is ounerally supposed, the al).sencc of mntcrinl 
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■worship amongst them would seem to indicate a reiy 
long seclusion in these hills, and consequent isolation 
from Hindu influences.. 

The KotaSj who come next on the list, possess six 
■villages on the Heilghierry plateau, and the se'venth is 
in the Wynaad, at the foot of those hills. Judging 
from a quarter-life-size photograph, they are not so 
tvild looking in appearance as the Todas, and they are 
the only tribe amongst these hill people who practise 
handicrafts; they are workers in gold and sil^ver, 
carpenters and blacksmiths, rope-makers, potters, and 
musicians, and at the same time are cultivators of the' 
soil. Though unable to dispense ■with their services, 
the other hill tribes look do^wn upon and despise the 
Kotas, for they are very unclean in their habits, and 
even eat canion. 

When a Badaga and a Toda meet, they salute each 
other by the former laying his hand on the head of 
the latter; but when a Kota meets either of these, he 
raises both his hands .to his free, and salaams from a 
distance. In spite of their mode of living^ the Kotas 
are said to be a muscular race, and twice as strong as 
the Badagas. Their laws of property resemble those 
of the Todas, in that it is the youngest son who 
succeeds to his father’s house, and has the care of his 
mother; the rest of the property is dmded equally 
amongst the sons, the youngest also taking his shiire. 
The Kota priests belong to their o^wn tribe : of these 
there are two in a viUage—one called Devadi, whose 
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office is hereditary j the second is nijpointed by 
him. 

Tlie Ivotns Avould a])pear to have had originally 
only two gods, whom they call Kamataraya and his 
ndfc ; each is represented by some rude designs on a 
thin plate of silver. IBut latterly certain of them have 
set up a new deity, under the name of i\Iagali; this is 
simj)!}^ an upright stone. Their chief festival is one 
called after their god Kamataraya j it lasts twelve 
days. 

The Kurumhas only numbered 613 at the last 
census — this was in the Keilgherry district j but 
they arc numerous outside its limits. They are 
said to have no caste laws, but to be di\dded into 
ffimilics wliich do not intermaiTy. Four or five 
houses sometimes constitute a village. In these hills, 
contrary to the custom in Coorg, the Km’umbas 
seem to be cultivators; they grow patches of grain 
round their ^ullages ; they also collect jungle produce, 
such as honey, resin, gall-nuts, etc., and are expert in 
catcliing game in nets. They pay no tribute to the 
Todas. Some Kurumbas profess to worship Shiva, 
others a round stone under the name of Hiriadeva; 
but judging from the opinion of many writers on the 
subject, cei'tain of the difierent tribes or divisions 
have local gods. Some of them say that they have a 
pujan (priest), others assert the contrary. They will 
eat with the Badagas, and will receive uncooked food 
firom the Todas, but not firom the Kotas. The 
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Kur^bas likewdse pi^actise cremation, leaving tbe 
ashes to be scattei*ed to the winds; though it is said 
they are also in the habit of buiying their dead. 

In 1871 the Irvlars numbered 1,470. They have 
no castes or divisions. Like the Kurumbas, they live 
on the slopes at the base of the Ufeilgheriy Hills. 
They cultivate the land, scratching the soil with a 
hoe, and sowing two or thi*ee kinds of grain. These 
also pay no tax to tlio Todas. The Irulars and tlie 
Kurumbas live together in mottos, or villages ; but 
it is believed that they never intcrmany. Their 
habits are similar. They catch wild-fowl with nets, 
and occasionally even kill a tigei*, by means of a 
spring-gun loaded with stones and baited with a Idd. 
The L’ulars are a most improvident and indolent 
people. If tlie grain they have sown be far from 
their houses, they remove to the S}}ot, and emct 
temporary huts, staying thei’e as long as the grain 
lasts. Each morning they j^luck as mudi as they 
think they shall require for tlie day’s use, and make 
it into cakes, or a kind of poriidge. In this mannci* 
they and their &m%, together with their friends and 
neighbours, live till the gi’ain is consumed. Theyinvite 
all passei*s-by to join them, and live m turn on their 
neighbours’ grain. Till the village supply is exhausted 
a perpetual merry-making goes on. The rest of the 
year they support themselves on whattliey can cam by 
collecting wood, honey, and bees’ -wax in the jungles j 
and they also eat a species oiyam, which grows wild. 
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Thclrulars arc follo^Yors of Vishnu, under the name 
of Rangaswaini. On the toj) of a jicak of that name 
they have two temples, made of circles of rough 
stones, each circle enclosing an uiwight stone. Their 
priest wears the caste-mark of Vishnu, receives 
offerings of fruit and milk for his services, together 
with a vciy small yearly sum from each village. His 
ollice is not hercditaiy. 

The Irulars will not cat with the other hill-trihes, 
hut do not object to do so with the Badagas ; and, 
like these last, will not cultivate their ground on 
^Ionda 3 ’s or Saturdays, though the}’^ will dig for 
roots. 

The Irulars bury their dead. Placing the body in 
a sitting posture, they put a lighted lamp inside the 
grave, and then block it up with wood and earth. 

The Badagas cannot properly he classed amongst the 
hill-trihcs, for they are said to be a Hindu people who 
came to these liUls about 300 years ago, after the 
breaking-up of the Vijayanagar kingdom. They for 
the most part belong to the Shivite sect. They are 
cultivators, and are employed as coolies on the tea, 
coffee, and cinchona estates. In complexion they 
are fairer than the other hill-men, and are divided 
into dghteen tribes, or castes. In 1871 they numbered 
19,476. The circumstance of the Badagas paymg 
certain dues in money or in kind to the Todas would 
- seem to hear out the assertion that the foimer are not 
an aboriginal race in these parts. It appears to he a 
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kind of acknowledgment that the lordship of the soil 
IS not vested in them. To the Sadagas is probably 
Giving the introduction of the Shivite and Yishnuvite 
elements of worship, which here, as in other wild and 
isolated parts of this continent, is gradually espeUing 
the older forms of belief. 

Towards the last days of May, we went to pay a 
visit to some friends at a place called Devi-Sholah, 
about ten or twelve miles from Ootacamund. Mr. 

M possesses the largest cinchona estate on the 

Keilgherries, with the exception of those on Grovem- 
ment property. Cinchona-trees ought not to be barked 
till the plants are several years old. After that, at each 
succeed^g stripping the bark is foimd more valuable, 
the proportion of quinine which can be extracted from 
it becoming greater. This estate was in process of 
being surrozmded by a strong, high fence, to prevent 
the sambur (a large species of deer) from entering; 
they had hitherto done much .damage to the young 
plants. The road to Pevi-Sholah took us past the' 
Lawrence Asylum, and then wound round the 
shoulders of various Mils. We had occasional 
peeps of the plains below, and also of ravines lying ' 
far benearii us, ending in a cul-de-sac at the base of 

some winTiTitaiii . From Mr. M ’s bungalow we 

had a magnificent view of the plains and the country 
intervening. A range of hiUs, of wMch one s ummit 
is called Lambton’s Peak, was in the half-distance, 
rather to the right. On the extreme horizon, we at 
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one moment saw the Annamullay range of mountains, 
■which wo were told are generally plainly ^'isible 
during the regular raiii}’^ season. Should the jjresent 
prices of quinine continue, cinchona-planting would 
bo a most profitable speculation j but there is every 
probability that the market ■will soon be over-stocked 
and the value of the bark decline. 

On June 3rd we went down to Coonoor, remained 
there a week, and took some delightful drives. It 
was quite refreshing to the sight to get away firom 
the sombre foliage at Ooty to the bright gi'een verdure 
and smiling aspect which the vegetation presents at 
tliis latter place. The last day of our stay we drove 

out to Kartery, where our friend Mr. M has a 

coffee and cinchona estate. Within view of his 
bungalow is a fine waterfall, -with a fall of 150 feet; 
it was not then at its best, as thei’e had not been suffi- 
cient rain to swell the stream which supplies it. The 
road to Karter}^ afforded us a succession of fine views. 
Many trees and shrubs which were new to us lined 
each side of the road. White passion-flowers carpeted 
the ground in some places; and some of these creepers 
had climbed up to the tops of trees 20 or 30 feet high, 
whence they again descended in a shower of blossoms. 

On Jxme 11th we once more retmmed to Ooty, to 
fulfil an engagement for the nest day ; and on Monday 
the 14th we finally left the ITeilgherries and returned 
to Bangalore, there to remain till the cessation of the 
south-west monsoon and cooler weather should enable 
us again to set out on our 'wanderings. 
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Ou our arrival at Bangalore we found a very different 
vegetation from that which we had quitted tiro 
months and a half before. Mangoes were now in 
season. A kind of acacia was in blossom which had 
leaves resembling the ordinary species, but its flowers 
were of a deep pink colour, and so numerous that 
they looked like masses of coral in a setting of pale 
green enamel. This tree had barely done flowering 
before it was followed by another, the MicheUa 
champaha^ commonly called Sampigc by the natives ; 
it is a favomite tree in Hindu poetry, and bears sweet- 
scented cream-coloured flowers, in shape and odour 
somewhat resembling the gardenia of our giecn- 
houses ; the scent of one of these trees, which as I 
write is close to my window, is at times almost too 
overpowering. 

Se eing some canned stones in a friend’s compound 
(as the enclosed area of groimd near Indian liouscs is 
called) I asked about them, and was told that the 
grounds contained many such stones, and a temple 
likewise. This building is approached through an 
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arcli'wnj’^ formed of large slabs of gneiss ; surrounding 
it on three sides are detaehed cells, which for the 
most part arc from six to eight feet square ; mthin 
them arc numerous fragments of sculpture similar 
to that on the stone which had first attracted my 
attention. On most of these stones (some of them 
were half buried in the earth which had accumulated 
at their base) there was a figure of a man and a 
woman, or of a man and two or even four women. 
In one instance the woman is represented as taking 
hold of the arm of a man who is armed for battle and 
seems eager to depart All the male figures have 
either a sword and a shield or a bow in their hands. 

Wo had noticed a great number of such stones at 
l^elnmangnla, near a Shivite temple, situated about 
eighteen miles from Bangalore, when returning from 
our expedition to Belur and Halabeed. I have since 
learnt that they exist in gi'eat numbers all over the 
Mysore State, and are called Vera Kdllit, or hero- 
stones. Some represent the scene in which the hero 
fell ; others, his triumphant ascent into the world of 
gods, conveyed thither by Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 
On other stones, we see the hero seated in the upper 
world in a Buddha-like attitude. The first-named 
are the most interesting, for they illustrate the 
customs and the weapons of the period when they 
were erected. The cells which contain these stones 
bdong to the race called Kurubas (by some Kurum- 
b'as ) ; each family possesses its own compartment, 

10—2 
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aticl comes to do pooja (worship) there at certain 
times of the year. Tlio ICuruhas are cultivators of 
the soil ; tlicy also breed sheep and goats, the men 
wedve blankets, and the women spin wool. If not 
ail aboriginal race, they are probably the descendants 
of a people who settled in Southern India at a very 
remote period. 

In Mysore they are divided into two tribes, the 
Hande Kurubas, and the Kurubas proper*, of whom 
wo have boon speaking ; they have no intercourse 
with each other. Tire latter worslrip a deity who 
is called Sire Sevaru, but in the census most of them 
were returned as Shivites. 

Our friends kindly had the temple in their grounds 
opened and lighted up ; not a ray of light can enter 
it except by one narrow doorway. In front of this 
building is a pillared colonnade; the spaces between 
the pillars have been filled up for convenience’ sake^ 
as not unfrequcntly worslup23ers from a distance en- 
camp there for two or three days. The temple proper 
is also supported on stone columns; beyond is the 
ante-shi'ine, giving access to the holiest part. Within 
this, on the left hand, is an emblem of Miihadeo (or 
Shiva), but in the place of honour, facing the spectator, 
are three statues all in a row ; the largest, a male 
figure which is in the oenfre, may be fi’om three to 
four feet in height. On the right hand of the 
principal figure is a smaller male statue, and on his 
left a female, also small in size. These are apparently 
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inennt to rc]irc55cnt Rama, Sita liis wife, and Laksli- 
nian, the brother of Rama. Tlie two male figures 
have a singular head-dress, in form like the Pope’s 
tiara — its technical name is nwhita ; the female 
figure has her hair arranged in a large boss on one 
side of the head, after the fashion of the j\radrassees of 
the present day. All three gods are sculptured in a 
black kind of stone; large Avhitc circles had been made 
round their eyes, nose, and mouth with pipe-clay, and 
sundr}' white stripes also covered the bodies and limbs 
of those statues. 

Kistvaens of a very peculiar character exist in 
eastern ^lysorc, in the Salem district, and also in 
north and south Arcot. These, which arc, I believe, 
called round-headed ftlab-stonc monuments, were first 
noticed by Colonel "Welch, who wrote about them in 
the earl}^ part of this centurj^, but the}’^ had been over- 
looked and almost if not quite forgotten till they 
were recently rediscovered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bramfill of the Trigonometrical Survey Department. 
He invited my husband to go with him and two 
other friends, and see those most easily accessible 
from Bangalore. The)’’ went by rail on the Madras 
line as far as Taicul, a distance of thiriy-three miles, 
and from thence they were obliged to walk eight 
miles across country (four each way) to visit these 
monuments, and for this reason 1 could not ac- 
company them, as I should much have liked to have 
done. 
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The country in ^at district is very -wild and 
barren j much of it is covered ■with huge masses of 
gneiss, and the soil is little better than pure sand. 
In the detached patches of cultivation thi'ee Tnnda of 
grain had been so’wm : ragi, ■w'hich is the staple crop 
on all unirrigated lands in Mysore, also a kind of 
bean, and an oil-producing plant, in order that should 
the season be unfavourable for the ragi one of ■the 
other crops might give some return. Arrived at this 
ciiy of the dead, they saw upright slabs of gneiss in 
all directions; some of these are as much as fourteen 
feet in height ; all are round headed. They surround 
the last resting-places of an unknown race. The 
construction of these tombs is remarkable ; it is said 
that, as £ir as is kno'wn at present, none exactly 
similar exist in any part of the world except in the 
localities alreac^y mentioned, though the kistvaens 
which have been found on the TVestern Ghauts bear 
some resemblance to them. 

"What may be termed the tomb proper, consists of 
an ordinary kistvaen made of six slabs of gneiss, one 
forming the roof, another the floor, and the other four 
^e sides of the tomb. This in'rariably feces the east; 
the slab on that side has always a hole in it, in most 
cases about fifteen inches in diameter, but in one 
yns^i-nnnti this hole was not more than two inches 
across. The order or way in which the slabs forming 
jC kistvaen project beyond one another seems to be 
invariable; perhaps the accompanying diagram will 
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assist to make it understood. The stones composing 
it arc arranged thus ; 

T=*- 

Tlic north end of the cast slab projects to north, 
the west end of the north slab to west, the south 
end of the west slab to south, and the cast end of the 
south slab jirojccts bc 3 'ond the cast slab to the east. 
On seeing this diagitim it struck me as not impossible 
that this arrangement might have some connection 
witli tlic Swastika^ 



as used by the Buddhists and Jains.* Lieutenant- 

Colonel B told me afterwards that he too had 

had the same idea. 

* Some liavo hold tliis to ho a symbol of tho sun. Others, 
again, say tliat tho arms of tlio cross represent two pieces of 
wood, and are typical of lire, as showing tho way in which fire was 
procured in tlio earliest times : two crooked sticks being laid one 
across tho other, and a hole pierced whore they intersected, in 
which a pointed stick w'as inserted and rapidly twirled by tho 
hands till fire was produced. A recent number of tho Indian 
Antiquary advances tho thooiy that tlio three-legged man, tho 
ams both of Sicily and of tlio Isle of Mon, is only a debased form 
of tlio Swastika. This symbol is oJso a very common ornament 
on tho pottery found amongst tho ruins of Q^y. 
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On opening these tombs they have been always 
found to contain a coffin or rather sarcophagus of 
potteiy. Occasionally this is as much as six feet six 
inches in length ; it alwaj^s rests on a number of legs, 
which are several inches in height. No perfect 
sarcophagus has* yet been dug out, though sometimes 
the broken pieces are capable of being fitted together 
to make an entire one. They not unfrequently con- 
tain bones, and contiguous to them vases of various 
shapes have been found, some of which my husband 
thought resembled in form many articles of potteiy 
which have been discovered in the old tombs in 
Greece and Italy. Iron implements have been fre- 
quently found near these remains, also small cornelian 

ornaments and beads. Lieutenant-Colond B 

told us that articles of bronze, silver, and even gold 
had, he believed, also been found, but not by himself. 
He added that on some pieces of the pottery th^ 
were inscriptions in old Canarese characters; these 
have never yet been satisfiictorDy dedphered. Our 
friend had liiniRfllf thoroughly examined two such 
burial-places only, but he had discovered or heard of 
eight or ten others. The coffins of baked potteiy and 
the character of the vases lead to the presumption 
the builders of these monuments possessed a 
civilization superior to those who erected kistvaens in 
Western Europe; but who they were when thcj^ lived, 
and what was their affinity with the other races of 
India, of Northern Africa, and of Western Europe, 
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wlio ;nv known In us l»y lifiK; cIm* oxcrpl. siinilnr 
burial oustoms, rt-mains a |)n:r./,Io. lo archcoloifisls. 

Tlii'n* Jnusi liavf K’ni an oniwinons number of tbo 
ronml-lu’aili-d slabs al tins plar(! ; raeb kistvacn would 
ajijM-ar In baw been surroninled by I wo or ibreo 
fircUs of sttob stones, and acx'ordinjj lo llu* natives 
ibis jiariienlar bnrial-^numl extended for miles. 
The fir.«l or innermost eirele nr oelaijnj) consists of 
fiutr larye slabs nnpo.*.iie the four sides of the tomb, 
ami about two fu-t distant from it, with four smaller 
slabs at tlie eorners; the seeontl circle is comj>oscd of 
eijrlil larp*. ami eiirlit small slabs ; the third circle 
has not thirty-two stones, ns mi^ht have been ox- 
jx'cted, but twenty-f<»ur only. In the slab opposite 
the east side of the kislvaen is a hole, the same sixe 
ns that in the slab of the tomb itself; but these do not 
seem to be invariably oppositt! to one another, there- 
fore the object of these holes eould not have been to 
let the niys of the rising sun shine into the tomb. 
Companitivcly few of the slabs now remain, for the 
villngcr.s in the neighbourhood find them useful, and 
appropriate them without scruple. IMy husband told 
me on his return that he saw no one tomb inth its 
three rows of encircling stones comjilete, nor from 
what he saw could he have discovered from his own 
obscri'ation that tliis was their original form of con- 
struction ; but the statements which confirm this arc 
founded on the information rendered by Lieutenant- 

Colonel 15 , who has ^ven great attention to the 

subject. 
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The WaTdigas or Wohdligas are a Hindu sect 
peculiar, as I believe, to Mysore. They are most 
numerous in the Hundidroog district, not £ir &om 
Bangalore. The Morasu WoMigas (one of the sixty- 
two sects into Tvhich they are subdivided) are 
Shivites; others of the Walcligas are Vishnuvites. A 
singular and barbai’ous custom existed amongst them 
till very recently, by wliich the supposed female 
descendants of the ancestress of one branch of the 
Morasu sect ■were required till very recently to suffer 
mutilation of their right hands. Previous to the 
betrothal of her eldest daughter, the ring and little 
finger of that hand had to be'chopped off by the -village 
blacksmith. If the girl to be betrothed were mother- 
less, then the boy’s mother had to submit to this 
operation, unless she had undergone it before. This 
barbarous practice has been forbidden by the British 
Government, and, though still occasionally performed; 
subjects the offenders to punishment. 

The following tale is related by the natives to 
account for this singular custom : A Bakshasa, or 
demon giant, named Vrika, had by a course of 
austere devotion to Mahodeo, the great god (or 
Shi-va), obtained Jfrom him a promise to grant what- 
ever boon he should ask. The giant demanded that 
everyone on whose head he should place his right 
hand might be thereby instantly reduced to ashes; 
this gift was conferred on him ■without any suspicion 
of the purpose to which he might apply it. The first- 
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thing the giant did with his new-found power was to 
endeavour by its means to destroy his hene&ctor. 
Mahadeo fled ; the giant pursued liim into a thidk 
grove, where the former, changing his form and hulk, 
concealed himself in the centre of a fruit. The 
Hakshasa, ha^dng thus lost sight of Mahadeo, in- 
quired of a husbandman whom he met whether he 
had seen him, and which way he had gone. This 
latter, fearing the present wrath of the giant, and also 
the future resentment of Mahadeo, felt himself in a 
very awkward predicament, and replied that he had 
seen no fugitive, but at the same time pointed with 
his little finger to the place where the god had con- 
cealed himself. Vishnu, in the form of a lovely 
damsel, then descended ; the giant is enamoured with 
her charms, hut before approaching her he goes to a 
neighbouring pool to p^orm his ablutions; this 
done, tlie maiden requires him to purify himself still 
further. In order to comply with her demands he 
must apply his right hand successively to his breast, 
the crovm. of his head, and other ports of his body. 
The giant, forgetful of the powers of his right hand, 
obeys her, and is himsdf reduced to ashes. Mahadeo, 
then issuing fi:om the fi’uit, reflects how he can best 
punish the treacherous husbandman, and decides that 
he must lose his ofiending little finger. But the man’s 
wife, who is just then bringing him his dinner, comes 
upon the scene ; she throws herself at the feet of the 
god and says, that were her husband to suffer this 
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mutilation it \70uld be the certain ruin of the &inily, 
as he would be unable to work for some time ; she 
therefore beseeches Mahadeo to accept two of her 
fingers, instead of one of her husband’s. The god 
accepts the esdiange, but decrees that all her fenTnlft 
posterity should in future lose two of their fingers. 
This custom appertains, therefore, solely to the supposed 
descendants of this one woman, and is not common 
amongst the whole sect of the Morasu Wakligas. 

Bemg very anxious to see and learn as much as 
possible of the manners and customs of the people 
of India, I gladly embraced an offer made me by 
a Mead to go with her and see a Hindu marriage 
ceremony^ one of her servants being about to be 
married. Accordingly we started, taking my friend’s 
ayah with us to show the way. Leaving the carriage, 
and threading one or two small streets on foot, we 
came to a narrow passage, on either side of which a 
plantam-tree had been fixed. This passage led to a 
small courtyard j in the centre of this a sort of arbour 
had been erected, which was very tastefully decorated 
with flowers. On the ground, inside this arbour, 
were seated two Brahmins who were to perform the 
ceremony j near them were large jars of water, cocoa- 
nuts, coloured rice, etc. The house belonged to the 
mother of the bridegroom. The bride, a .girl about 
twdve years of age, was in a side-room dressed in her 
best, covered from head to foot with wreaths of 
flowers. An ornament fixed in her hair in front had 
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a kind of flowcr-friniro atlaclicd fo it, wliicli, when the 
ciTCinony he^i^an, was placed in the middle of the 
forehead, and formed a coinjdele veil. AVe had been 
only a few moments in the house when we hetird 
native mnsic ajiproachin*;. 'J*hc matrons then rose, 
the 3 ’onn” girls remained behind. The words, 
‘ I'chold, the bridegroom cometh; go yc forth to meet 
him,’ were forcibly brought to my mind at this 
moment. l-Iach married woman then went out (we 
following) oarr\*ing a bniss vessel or tray; these con- 
tained ])oarls and gold, camphor and burning spices, 
rice and sweetmeats, and a decoction of sandal-wood. 
The bridegroom arrived on liorscback; his animal 
and those of his two groomsmen were decorated with 
Avreaths of flowers. 'J'hc former was dressed all in 
Avliitc; his turban had a .similar ornament to that on 
the head of the bride, Avitli the same kind of floAver- 
fringc; his Iaa'o attendants Avcrc dressed in scarlet, 
llcforc he Avas permitted to descend from his horse 
the matrons AA-aA’cd their brass A’cssels before and 
round him. AVc then all returned to the house ; the 
bride and bi’idcgroom AV’cre placed side b}*^ side cross- 
legged beneath the arbour (aa’o had chairs provided 
for us), and the Brahmins began reciting some 
prayers in a sing-song tone. This AA-as the consecra- 
tion of the tali, a thick cord AAUtli a peculiar gold 
ornament strung upon it : it ansAA’ers to our AA’edding- 
ring; evciy mari’icd womsin Avears it round her throat. 
1 have omitted to state that though the bridegroom 
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has two attendants, the hride has only one : this office, 
we were told, must not be held by her sister. The 
bridesmaid, n young unmarried girl of her own age, 
stands behind the bride the whole time. The bride- 
groom, on receiving the tali from tiie attendant 
Brahmin, places it on the bride’s neck, but it is the 
duty of two matrons to tie it. At this point the 
couple change places : the bride, who had hitherto 
been on the hridegroom^s right hand, now moves to 
his left. 

The Brahmins then light a large piece of cam- 
phor, and place it in a brass dish; the spectators, 
to whom it is sent round in turn, pass their two hands 
over the flame — ^this constitutes a blessing to the 
newly wedded couple. Both the Brahmins retired; 
the matrons then came forward one by one, took one 
of the heavy flower-wreaths from the bride’s neck, 
which was given to them by the bridesmaid, and 
passed it three times round one of the posts which 
supported the arbour, the wreath having been pre- 
viously sprinkled with water by a man deputed to 
the office. They then returned it, at the same time 
sprinkling the newly married pair three times with 
sandal-wood water and coloured rice. When the 
mother of the brid^oom performed this ceremony 
she dropped some money into a vase near; when the 
bride’s mother came forward to do the like, two or 
three women held a cloth before the brid^oom's 
fece: it was not etiquette, we heard, that she should see 
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her son-in-law’s face on Ins wedding-rlay. Certain of 
the older men (no youths were present) also went 
tlirougli this same form. We then rose to depart; 
and at that moment a violin and other instruments 
began to strike up, and my friend’s a3'ah said that tlic 
real entertainment was then onl}’^ beginning, and 
would be kc])t uj) for several hours. AVe were re- 
galed with cake and wine, and delighted them by 
drinking the health of the pair; the^^ attempted to 
get up a ‘ Hip ! hip ! hurrah !’ The rest of the guests 
would then sit down to a big native dinner which 
was being prepared. 

In the course of conversation one day -with a 
friend, hearing that there arc companies of Hindu 
theatrical ])erformers who go about the country 
acting at the houses of the wealthier natives, we wei*e 
anxious to see them exhibit ; aud after some inquiry 
learnt that a band, fourteen in number, wera then in 
Bangalore, and we engaged them to perform before 
us. These actors came from cither Tanjore or 
Madura ; the women’s i)arts are taken by youths and 
young boys. It seems •worthy of note that all the 
personages in the drama whom they intend to 
represent as sjnritual beings, or possessed of di'vdne 
power, have their faces painted white. By some means 
these dark-coloured natives made themselves look as 
fair as om’sclves; their hands, not being considered 
important, were suffered to retain their ordinary 
colour. 
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TJic representation took place in the evening, 
tlie dramatis personal were as follows : 


1. Kamsu, or Kammiu, matomal 

undo of Krishna. 

2. Deva&idevi, tho mother of 

ICrishna. 

3. Yesoda, liis fostcr-mothor. 

4. Krishna, tho eighth incarna- 

tion of Vishnu. 

5. MayasaUi, tho spiritual being 

bom to Yesoda, and sub- 
stituted by Ynsudeva (hus- 
band of Dorakidovi) for 
his son Krishna. 


C. ffolla6/iamu/a,\riveBotKxiBb- 
na (fire in number). 

7. JPdtana, a ‘vritch disguised as 

a nurs^ and deputed by 
Kamsudu to kill Krishna,' 
■nrhilst he. is a child. 

8. JSMtala, a giantess, also sent 

by Kamsudu, who tries to 
cany off Krishna. 

9. Gdllammulavishdht, are people 

disguised os aged shep- 
herds. Krishna lived iri^ 
them many yeais. 


T^Hien acted before a native audience, the play is 
sometimes prolonged for days, performers and spec- 
tators both retiring at intervals for the neediizl 
refreshment and repose. In our case only a portion 
was given; the time it occupied in representation was 
about tliree hours. The scene opens just before the 
birth of Krishna. It having been foretold to his 
uncle Kamsudu, King of Mathura (the modem 
Mutti'a), that he would be killed by the eighth child 
of his sister, Pevakidevi, he takes precautions, as be 
believes, to prevent this, and tells the nurse, who is 
about to attend upon her,' to let him know when the 
child is bom, that he may kill it. It so happens that 
Devakidevi’s eighth child, Krishna, or the eighth in- 
carnation of Yishnu and Mayasakti, the child of his 
foster-mother, Yesoda, are both bom about the same 
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limp. Vji.-iich’va, Krishna’s father, goes to see 
Yesoiia, taking his child with iiini ; he changes the 
children, and returns lioine. Kainsudii then comes 
to Vjisnd<-va's house, and not knowing that the babes 
liavc hceii clianged, seizes ^fa^’asakli with ll»c inten- 
tion of murdering lier ; this ho cannot do, for she is a 
spiritual being. 'J'he next scene is laiil at Vesoda’s 
lioufc; the real Krishna is there; the faiiy Piitana, 
disguised as a nur.-c, and a giantess also come to him, 
both have been dej)Utod by jvamsudii to try and kill 
liim, but Krishna strangles them both through his 
divine power. Failing in these attempts, Kamsudii 
onlors his warriors to make search for all young 
children throughout, his dominions, and slay every male 
«*liild. Krishna, after this, is represented as being 
])laccd with some shepherds, and he is seen going to the 
liouscs of the milkmaids to beg for butter. He next 
appears with live wives who also go about with him, 
and they all dance and sing together. Some years are 
supposed to have expired between this scene and the 
next, which is laid at Mathura, where Karasudu 
resides. Krishna goes thither, accompanied by his 
brother, and Kamsudu, hearing of his nephcAv’s 
arrival, hides himself; but Krishna finds him, and 
touches him on the forehead, on which he instantly 
expires. Vasuddva, Krishna’s father, is then by liis 
son’s influence declared King of Mathura. 

One of the most striking parts of the whole exhibi- 
tion was the fimcrcal dirge, which was sung, and the 

11 
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dance which Avas afterwards executed orei* the corpse 
of the Avitch, Piitana, hy some youths disguised as 
Avomen. Their movements wei*e remarkably graceful, 
and the music Avild and melancholy ; it ended by the 
sounds dying away in the distance as the body was 
removed by the attendants. 

It was entireh’ an accidental circumstance Avhich 
led to our enga^ng tliis company of actors to’ amuse 
oiur friends and ourselves ; some of our visitors told 
me afterwards that they had been more than twenty 
years in India and had never seen or eA^en heard of 
such a performance. 

Trial b}^ ordeal still exists amongst the natives of 
India ; and it is perhaps resorted to by them much more 
frequently than we know of. A case in point occurred 
whilst AA*e were at Bangalore. A friend’s avah had 
her blanket stolen. The native woman rejected the 
interference of the police, which her mistress proposed, 
but said she would send for one of her own diviners* 
He came, caused a tire to be lighted in an earthen 
vessel, then took a small basket-work grain-sifter 
used for winnowing rice. This article is bent up at 
the -edges on three sides ; the fourth side is ftat. 
Having repeated certain prayers or incantations, the 
diviner stuck a pair of scissors into the deepest part 
of this tray, and having done this, required the two 
assistants he brought Avith him each to put a finger 
beneath the holes in the scissors, and tlius hold the 
^er suspended over the fire. The servants of the 
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IiouPti worn llieii nil r<'<|iiirc<l, c;icli in tlinir turn, to 
i:iko. a small i|uanti(y of iinaoukcd rice in their hands 
and drop it inl«i the (iaine. between the fork formed hy 
I he scissors, the diviner all the lime repeating .sotne 
formula. All went very smoothly till the woman- 
servant whom jnv friend had all along .susiicctcd of 
the theft, performed this ceremony, on which the 
grain-sifter commenced turjting round rapidly, the 
culprit was convicted, and confe.^sed the theft. ' 


11—2 



CHAPTER Viri. 


At eight a.m. on October 5th Ave again quitted 
Bangalore. The south-west monsoon is supposed to bo 
at an end by that time ; and the north-east rains, which 
are said ordinarily to last for about a month in that 
part of India, were not yet due. ^S’e intended to ‘ 
try and avoid these by going first to Bellaiy, a very 
dry district, and after that to the native states of 
Cochin and Travancore, on the western coast of 
India; but found ourselves mistaken as far as the 
south of Travancore is concerned, for the further 
south we went the longer these later rains lasted. 
In some parts of the island of Ceylon they even con- 
. tinue till quite the middle of Februaiy. 

At five a.m. on the 6th our train stopped at tlic 
Tadputri station. We got out there in order to visit 
certain old temples, and continued our journey by a 
later train. The temples arc situated about two 
miles from the railway station. No other mode of 
conveyance being available, I got into a «nall two- 
wheeled country cart, or bandy, as it is called, drawn 
by one bullock, which, owing to its total want of 
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sjpringf!. is not an easy vcliiclc, and iny husband pre- 
ferred walkin':; bofJi ways. It was scarcely daylight 
wlicn wo slarlcd, yet before wo readied the first gi’ouji 
of fciniilcs the heat of the .sun was beginning to make 
itself felt. 

In an enclosure, having a. }')illared colonnade all 
round its interior, are two temples, a Vislmuvite and 
a Shi vile one, both in the Dravidian st3de of archi- 
tecture. The pillars of the colonnade serve as a 
.‘sujiport for graccfull}’' curved sloping eaves, which 
have been cut out of the solid gneiss. 

• Tlic \’islinuvitc, which is the larger temple of the 
two, has an ante-temple, consisting of an open pillared 
hall raised on a platform about three feet in height. 
The space in the centre is about thirty-six feet in 
length b}’ twenty-one in width, and is suiTounded 
by a colonnade. The ceilings of both the hall and the 
• coloimadc arc fonned of immense slabs of stone; which, 
in tlic former case, derive additional support fi.*oin 
double brackets terminating in pendatives. Each 
bracket partially rests on pranemg yalis (or mytho- 
logical lions), on which a man is riding. The hind 
legs of the yali rest against the base of the column ; 
beneath this animal is an elephant, which, to the eye, 
heljjs to iwcscrvo tlic balance of 2Jroportion. On tlie 
sculjitured capitals of the pillars are much-defaced 
human figures. "NVe found traces of fresco painting 
on the ceiling of tlic colonnade of the ante-temple, 
and we imagined that the ceiling of the centre part 
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must once have been similarly decorated, &r the slabs 
forming it are rough and Trithout scnlptimeorcarrinsr 
of any kind. 

In addition to the main approach fixnn the ante- 
temple. the shrine of this building has trro side 
entrances, flanked by stone seats. The slab at the 
back of these 'seats has female flgnres upon it; they 
are perfonnmg a species of club dance, such as vrc 
Tfitnessed three years ago at Belgamn. The club- 
dance is said to be still frequently danced by the 
natives of the Bellaiy district at the time of the 
Dussera and other great feasts. The hair of these 
figures is dressed as it is commonly vrorn by the 
3Iadrassee vromea at the present day. From the 
•waist to the knee they have a kind of full petticoat, or 
rather kilt. Bound the base of the stylobate, or plat- 
form, of this temple, is sculptured in bas-relief a 
procession of elephants. 

The carvings on the exterior, which are principally 
at the back of the shrine, relate chiefly, though not 

entirdv, to Tishnu in his various Avatars. Brahma is 

« • 

there ; all his three heads are bearded. Hanmnan, the 
monkey-god, and general of Sugria, the King of the 
3Ionk^s, is seen bou-ing low before a seated female 
figure, whom I concluded to be Queen Sita, the wife 
of Bama. Tishnu is there also in his fifth incarna- 
tion as the dwarf, and again in the next compartment 
in a continuation of the same legend, after he has 
cxj>anded himselJ^ and has tiius, by a trick, circum- 
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vented till*, demon who had gained possession of 
llic three worlds (heaven, earth, and hell). In this 
])iece of seidptuix*, Vishnn is represented with three 
legs and fojir arjns. One foot rcsts on the earth, the 
nther on IJali’s head, and the third is held by the 
ihree-heatleil .Itrahma, who appears in the sky. Of 
Ills four arms, one. rests on one thigh, another is in 
the act. of Iw-st owing a blessing; of the two upper 
hands one holds the diseus, the other the mace. 

The Shivite temple is a much smaller building. 
On the ceiling of its Xundi pavilion is a highly 
‘ornamented 1 liiulu lotus-formed ])cndati vc. The bull-, 
which should he of stone, and jdaced within it, is 
wanting ; hut tt small wooden bull and elephant afe 
within this area. On its sloinng caves, which are of 
gneiss, arc carved monkeys in all kinds of quaint 
attitudes. This temple enclosure has onl}' one 
gopura, or gateway, which is purely Ora^ddian in 
style ; the lower jiart is of stone, richly carved with 
figures of men and animals. Above the height of 
about forty feet the gopuni is composed of brick and 
stucco ; this, and some of the stone-work also, is now 
in a very ruinous condition. 

About half a mile further on, slightly raised above 
the banks of the Pinnar (a tddc, but when Ave saAv it 
a shallow, river), is another group of sacred buildings) 
Avhich arc becoming A'ery dilapidated. Here there 
are tAvo gopuras, one at each end of the temple 
enclosure. One is unfinished ; it has been carried up 
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as far. only as the stone-work .was intended to go. 
The uppei- part of the other is of brick and stucco, as 
appears always the case in these .Dravidian gopuras. 
As in the former case, there are two temples, one of . 
which is dedicated to Vislmu, and the other to Shiva. 

In the shrine of the foinner are thi*ee statues, Vishnu 
as Rama,’Tjaksman his brother, and Sita tlie wife of 
Rama. The ceiling of this temple is supported on 
four columns, and has nine compartments, in many of 
which thci’e are considerable remains of fresco paint- 
ing. The centre division and each of the comer x>nes 
are filled with Hindu lotus pcndatives, which, and 
also the small figures appearing to support the ceiling 
at intervals, have traces of colouring upon tliem. 
We had little doubt that the Shivite temple is older 
than the rest, for its architecture approximated to the 
Chalukyan, and four pillars in tliat style support the • 
interior of the ante-temple. In the shrine beyond, 
whicli we did not venture to enter, wo could see a 
large brass lotah (or drinking vessel), suspended by 
a chain from the roof. This vessel was pointed, and 
perforated at its lower end ; tlius the liquid placed in 
it drops continually on tlie emblem of Shim placed 
beneath it. 

On the evening of October 6th we readied Bellar)*, 
which’ is an important military station. The country 
is flat, and compared with that round Bangalore is 
bore of v^etation ; but some singularly -formed 
rocky hills of gneiss give the scenery a little variety. 
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< In ••iji- Ilf hills jIu* is siliinti;*]. Of lliis 

it is ihnt whi'ii tin* fin'iifii'iitiiMis w»‘n! roiii- 

l>lrt« il. Tippoii tiiiil; up with liint i wd I'n-nch nu'^inwtrs, 
wluoii hf h:i<] riupliiytMi in strriij'dii'nin^ tlicin, aiul 
a-lc<M| tlifin wliii'Ii was the; Itiirhosi, (In's hill, civ llm 
one near it. They wi-re foreeil to ronfe.*:s that/ thu 
n<M^lihoiiriji,!r hill lia«l .-lightly tin; ailvanlaife, upon 
whieh Ti]i]t'ni or<leiv<l them hoth to he. ilecapilatod. 

In l.'lL’.", wla-ii the armie.s of the. Patau Kiuji.'t of 
Ih'Ihi had. :in<T s'l'Veral uiisuecessrul atteiuiits, ca])- 
tured Areidtil.or Waranpd (a place now in the Xi/.am’s 
dotniiiioji.s, liiif at that lime the' capital nf Telingatia), 
and had thus suhverie<l a dynasty which had lasted 
:!.*»(! yeaiv, the Hindus fiiuml themselves obliged to 
retire further soiuhw.nrds. 'Pwo fugitive princes, 
named Ihikha and llariharn Haya, olliccrs belonging 
to the dethroned rcd<*r’s treasury, came to a spot near 
the Toombnddra, a tributary of the river Krishna, 
Jiml there fimnded a city which afterwards became the 
ca])ital of the Yijayanagar cmi)irc. An earlier city is 
saifl to have existed there, built by one Vijuya IJayal 
about. Ills A.i). ; but it was only a dependency of the 
■ ^lysore Kaj. The date usually assigned for the 
coming of llukha and llarihara is 1 . 336 . They were 
accompnuieil 1)3- a sage named A’id3’aranca, or ‘ Forest 
H>f ]..earuing,’ who was their s])irilual guide and tem- 
poral a«lviser. Vid3'aranea showeil his wisdom in the 
.‘■election of the site ofthe future cit v, which was at lir-st 
callotl Vigj-anagsir. or ‘ Cit3'of Science.’ Itsruinsattcst 
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tliat it eventually covered several scjuarc miles in 
extent. The contour and conformation of the rocks 
is such that they simulate in some respects pagodas 
and pinnacles ; and also, whilst concealing in a great 
measure tlic existence of a city, rendered its defence 
cas}'. Up to the base of these hills the soil is fertile 
and richly cultivated ; the bare rocky elevations take 
the most fantastic forms. 

Uiuing the reign of Firoz Shah, who ascended the 
throne of Lidia a.d. 1351, and reigned till 1388, a 
revolt of the Shiah Musalmans broke out in the 
Dekhan against the paramount power, and its result 
was the severance of the south from imperial control 
and Hasan Gunga, a native of Delhi, of whose previous- 
history little is kno'tvn, formed an independent sove- 
reignty, called the Brahmani or Bahmani kingdom, with 
Gulberga for its capital. He made a Brahmin his Prime 
Minister without requiring liim to adopt the frith of 
Islam. Hasan Gunga was a Shiah, and would seem to- 
have been tolerant mth the Hindus, even sympa- 
thizing with their religious views j but his successor^ 
Mahommed Shah, was a Sunni, and as bitter and 
hostile towards them as his frther had been indulgent 
and courteous. He went to war Tvith the Hindu 
sovereign of Vigyanagar, and made a solemn vow on- 
the Koran that he would slay 100,000 idolaters. He 
kept it to the letter — slaughtered indiscriminately 
men, women, and children to complete the tale. -Aji 
embassy from Vigyanagar waited on Mahommed, and 
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s:ii'l : *(ISnlt;inl otn* lliiuhi liiijnh inav linvc 
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■•ins. lull i( i*- not irnml for a*hu In kill llu* 
iniuvriit. Tln' lx‘f«ln\v<'r of kiii'^dcuns has LnvfU tin* 
ht'kliaii It! viui. ami Viirvauauar lo liini. 'riicn* inav 
limin' will*' lu'iwiTii llu* Iwn kiii'idoiiis ; li’t an 
:i!T:ni.::<‘iiu‘iit Im* romu to that lii'iiciTorlli iioim shall 
hi’ slain on «‘itln’r sido udilirrs li;rhtinir in tho 

lii’ld.* Mahi’iiniK’d Shah dii’d in l>’i7o: the last 
rialnnani Kinir who oxnviM’d sovi*ri‘iH:n rights died 
ahont 1171 ; noniinal Kiiiifs ri’ijrned oO vears loii'^cr. 

Kroin linkha and llariharn sprnn;; ihirlcmi Kajahs. 
who i>rofos-i‘d the l^hivite faith : in I I'.UI the kingdom 
of Vigyanagar passed to a new dyna<ty, and under 
Xarsingh IJajah. who wa< a Vishnuvite, the name 
of this eitv was ehanged from \‘igvanagar, the 
‘ City of iseienee.’ to Yijayanagar, or ‘ City of 
A'ietory.’ 'fhe growth and strength of this empire 
were greatly jiromofed hv the ilisniiion wliieh pre- 
vailed amongst the jilaliomedans of the Dekhnn. 
whose kingdom had split wj) into live diUcrent princi- 
])alities. However, in liiG-J, four of these princes 
funned a ( onfedcracy and defeated the Hindu army 
atTellicotta. Ham Hajah, who was the seventh ruler 
of the Xarsingha line, fell in battle together with 
most, of his prineipal oflieers. The victors marched 
to the capital, and plundered it. 

The brother of the late Hajah made a comin’omisc 
with the conquerors, which these latter do not seem 
to have acceded to from a feeling of Icnitv towards 

O w 
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the Hindus ; hut the inodei'ation "was due to a split 
amongst the Mahomedan princes. The capital having 
hcen depopulated since its plunder hy the enemy, 
Kain EajaVs successor established himself first at 
Penconda, a place about forty-five miles south-east of 
Hellary ; but he had afterwards to retire firom thence 
to Chandragiri, whence the last Eajah who possessed 
the sovereign title was expelled in 1646; he fled 
and placed himself under the protection of the 
Eajah of Bednore, in Mysore, who had formerly been 
a servant in his family. 

During the rule of Ivrislma Raya, a Sovereign of 
Vijayanagar, who began to reign about 1524 a^d., a 
chief from the Concan, named Timmapa, settled at a 
place called Rais, on the banks of the Toombuddra. 
lvri>lma Rayal gave him the four taluks of Bellaiy,- 
Kurgode, Tekkulkot, and Anantipore. Timmapa 
selected the former place as his residence (with it 
alone we ai*e concerned). In the time of his son, 
Rimgapa, who succeeded liim, the chiefs of Bellaiy 
paid annually rupees 1,000 (£100) to the Rajahs of 
Vijayanagar. Rungapa died about a.d. 1559 ; in 
the time of liis successor, Deopa, the Vija 3 *anagar 
dynasty was overthrown by the Mahomedan Kings of 
the Dekhan at the battle of Tellicotta in 1564,_,and 
Bellaiy thenceforth became tributary to the Kings 
of Bijapore. Deopa’s son assumed the title of 
Rajah. In a.d. 1750, after the death of the ruler of 
Bellary, the government fell to his adopted son, 
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lhu]n]):i Snb'hir. .Innirniwl I’ussy worn in liis liino 
M-nt by till* bnilhiT of the tli(«n Niz.'ini of 1 lyrlerabiitl 

to tal.'r I’c'llarv, lutl w»‘iv ntlackod and dcn^alcd 

• • 

by Ilyilrr AH. 'fha Ikdlary prinre is sai<l to liavo 
>vitnr’>j-<‘d tin* r«iniba( from the sniinnii. of a bill, to 
bav4' I '-rapcd by ni;rbf at tbo bark of the rock. ;ind, 
takinir " iili him his family and treasures, to have fled 
to .^holapore, llyder. after enlaririnj^ ami ivpairin;i: 
the fort ifieat ions of lUdlary ;it :i ;rreal cost, left a 
.‘■tronir iiarri'-on there, lli*^ son. 'fipjjoo, hehl it after 
him. but in 17!I2 it fell to tin* Xixam. and in ISOO to 
the Kasl imlia ('omj>any. t«igethrr with tlu! rest of the 
nded distriet». after the fall of Tippoo. 

Onr kind friends. Odomd and Mrs. L , with 

whom W(! stayed at llellary, ma«le arrangements for 
ns to "o tti Ilos|K*tl, about thirty-ei;rht miles distant. 
"NVi'went thither on !Monday, 11th: on each of the four 
f«illowin;r (lays wo drove from thence to the nearest 
])oints of a])pronch for a wheeled vehicle to the chief 
remains of the deserted city of Vijayanagsir. The 
modern native village (occupying a small portion of 
the original jdaec) is called llampe. Amongst the 
Jlindus A’ij.ayanag.'ir jtosscsses a peculiar sanctity 
from the following legend: llama Ch.'indra, or 
Vishnu, in his seventh Avatar, went thither from 
Aybdhya (the modem Oudh) in search of his tnfc, 
Sita, who had been carried off by Havana, the 
mythical demon-King of Lanka (Cc^don). He had 
traced her so far, she having been hid for a time 
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"in a cave ia that neighbourhood. ]tama was here 
met by Hanuman, tlie monkey-general, Avho lived on 
a hill on the other side of the river. Vijayanagar 
Jind the neighbouring city, colled Anagundi, wei*e at 
that time ruled by a terrible tyrant, a giant named 
.Bali, or "Wali, who lived at the latter place, having 
clrivcn out his brother, Sugi'ia, its lan'ful monarch, 
and forced him to take refuge on a hUI near. Sugria, 
the King of the Monkcj's, offered to assist llama in 
his search for Sita, if he would first slay the usurper, 
Bali.* This Rama accordingly did, and aftenrards, 
in oom])any with Plnnuman and Sugria, he went to 
Lanka, where they together slew Ravanaand recovered 
Sita.f 

The lament of Taro, the wife of Bali, is a fine bit 
•of description combined with natural feeling. It 
fonns one of the smaller pieces at the end of a volume 
■of translations from the Rainayana,J by R. T. H. 

♦ The usurping monkoy-king must not bo confoimdod mib 
another Bali, who is associated with Vishnu in his Dwarf 
Avatar. 

t It is, as is well knonm, not unnsua! for savage tiibes to nomo 
themselves after pariacular animals ; and in this case it is reiy 
prolmble that when the Aryan Ksbntriyag first made hosiale iu- 
eursio"« in tlie south of India, they were aided by a portion of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country who bore the tribal, 
designation of monkeys. 

J The Hindus say that by reading the Bamayona, a Brahma 
reaps the same ad^'antage as from x-eoding the Vedas, a K^air^ 
-conquers his enemies, a Vaisya (a man of the merchant class) is 
blessed with liches, and. a Svdra gains a good name; and that 
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Oriflith, Ksq., at one time Principal of the Benares 
College, hut now Director of Public Instruction in 
the North-West Provinces. 

I wish it were possible to quote the Avhole poem. 
No Western poetry is more touching than the verses 
in wliich Tara addresses the dead bod}' of her Imsband, 
commeneing thus ; 

‘ Still, 1113’ lord, mtliout rcplj' ? 

Is the earth moro loved than I, 

That thou choosest to recline 
On her breast, forsaking mine f 

She then calls her little boy, thinking perhaps his 
■ son s voice Anil move him, though hers is powerless. 

As it is possible that some of my readers may be 
wishing to A-isit Vijayanagar, I Avill explain Avhat 
plan Ave folloAA’ed. We took a cook and cooking 
utensils Avith us, and made the traA'cllcrs’ bungaloAV 
at Hospett our head-quarters. Oiu' bullock-coach 
took us CA'ery morning (except the first) to Kamala- 
pore, Avhich is seA'cn miles distant. Here there is 
an old temple transformed into a bimgaloAv, but it is 
surrounded by rice-gi'ounds, whieh at that season 
wore tmder AA’ater and rendered the situation un- 
healthy ; and besides, this little building con- 
tained no fiumiture — ^it had not eA^en the scanty 
crockery belonging to the bungalow at Hospett, con- 
sisting of tAA'o soup-plates, one basin, and one jsie- 


Arhooror reads or hcai's the life-giving Bamayana raad is freed 
from all sin. 
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flisli, knive.«« and forks being unknown. If the 
traveller is provided with tents and camp-fumiture,. 
he might find a suitable spot on which to encamp 
near the temple of Krishna, which is less than half a 
mile from the modem temple and village of IIamp4, 
whence he would have to draw supplies and drinkmg 
water. We went to this spot on the 12th, but the 
road (a cross countiy one) was all too bad, and there- 
fore each succeeding day we went to KamaJapore, 
which entails a not much further walk to the more 
interesting remains. B}' ten a.m. we were at that 
place, we at once started on foot, accompanied by 
a coolie carrying our luncheon. Between ten and 
four p.m. we had walked on an average about five 
or six mHes, and had examined the particular 
buildings we had selected to visit that day. A 
pony, if he had it, might help the traveller, though in 
some directions the slippery gneiss rocks and slabs 
would compel him to dismount and walk. Unless • 
the traveller has friends at Bellary it might be difficult 
for him to make the expedition to Vijayanagar, as 
there is only one bullock-coach for hire at that place, 
and furniture is not to be hired at aU. 

The temples at Vijayanagar seemed to me fir 
more imposing than any others in India, and very 
beautifiil. With the exception of the palace and 
dwelling-houses, all is purely Hiadn in character. 
Starting from the bungalow at Kamalapore, and 
rile prindpal road, which bears to the left, a 
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-walk of about two miles leads to tbc temple of 
* Krishna. J nst before reaching this building a gigantic 
image of the Karsingh, or Man-Lion, the fourth 
Avatar of Vishnu, is seen on the left hand. It is 
carved out of a single block ; above the statue is a 
canojn' formed of the Shesh Kag, or cobra. Though 
at no gi’cat distance from the road, we were unable to 
approach it vciy closclj*, for rice-gi*ounds surround it, 
and thej' were then flooded. The temple of Krishna 
is enclosed bv a wall about twelve feet high. The 
breadth of the chief court is about 200 feet from north 
to south, and its length fi’om east to west is about 
320 feet. This court is entered by a Gdpura, or gate- . 
• way. The jiavement in tlie centre of this court- 
yard, and I think I may saj’ of all the buildings of 
anj' importance, has been toni up, doubtless by the 
Mahomedans in their search for treasure when they 
swooped doAMi and plundered the cit 3 ^ The porch 
of the temple is supported on many jjillars ; in all of 
them at A^jayanagar, ndth one exception only, the 
porch foi*ms the largest and most important portion of 
the edifice. A little farther on we came to a statue 
of Ganesha, the elepliant-headed god, which is about 
ten feet high. Beyond this again is a temple dedi- 
cated to that deit}’’. This latter building has a porcli 
about twenty-two feet in height, su 2 }ported on twenty- 
four monolithic columns of gneiss. The porch rests ' 
on a platform varying from six to eight feet in hdght, • 
according to the level of the ground. The columns ' 

12 
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are square, not unlike those usually met with in Jain 
temples. The Hindu god Krislma, female figures,* 
and many monkeys, are sculptured upon each of them. 
The area of the porch is about forty-eight by thirty- 
six feet ; the temple itself is barely half that size, and 
the shrine beyond is just large enough to contain a 
colossal image of Ganesha, about eighteen feet liiglr, 
this statue has apparentlj’been carved out of the solid 
rock. When sitting in the porch with my back to the 
shrine, I could see at some little distance, and below 
me, a two-storied double line of buildings, 'flicy 
form what is called the Kashin Bazaar; it was no 
doubt the principal bazaar of the old city and its busy 
centre ; it is nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and as wide or -wider than Regent Sti'cet. 

The portion of it now occupied as dwelling-places, 
by the inhabitants of Hampe, is close to the temple 
now in use. W^e found reason to think that this 
temple has been joined on to some still older sacrcrl 
buildings of which we imagined that we discovered a 
portion behind the shrine. Ko objection was made 
to our passing through a fine Dravidian Gdpura, and 
entering into the largo courtyard and the quadrangle 
beyond, within which stands the temide itself. Its 
architecture is purely Dravidian ; but this building is 
unfortunately so overlaid Avith whitewash that the 
sculptures arc hardly distinguishable. We Avcrc' not 
permitted to enter the interior, but on walking round 
the outside, on the right-hand side, at the back ol the 
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shrine, wo could just catch a. j^limpse of the lijjpcr 
part of some columns of black hornblende whicli were 
clearl}’’ Chalukyan, and had a^jparenfl}^ fonned part ot 
some older building. The space enclosed by these 
columns seems to have been jiartitioned off into cells 
for the Hindu devotees who come to visit the shrine 
now in use. Immediatel}* behind this, and to a certain 
extent enclosing it, is a colonnade in three tiers, one 
above the other, supported on a great number of low 
]}illars which are also Chalukyan in character, though 
rude and simple. At the other end . of the bazaar, 
and exactly liicing the Gdpura of the temple, is a 
small pavilion open on that side only. It is supported 
on twelve columns ; including the cup and the saucer 
capital, but not the bracket or uijper cajntal; they are 
about seven feet high. They are in tlie same style 
as those in the temples at Halabeed, and made of 
black hornblende. The dimensions of this building 
ai’e about thirty by twenty-one feet. It has an uj)per 
stoi^*, open all round and supported on pillars; the 
work on this part is not so fine as the rest — ^^vc 
imagined it to have been a later addition. 

The temple of Rama, the next building on our 
route, can also bo reached by another path, which, 
shortly after leaving the bungalow at Kamalapore, 
turns up to the right ; but from the small pavilion it 
is no great distance, though to reach it this way 
necessitates an ascent up a rocky, steep incline which 
is partly natural, partly artificial, and a similar descent 

12—2 
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on the other side. The temple of E^ima is in form ■ 
^ like the others (to he described presently); it contains 
no remarkable featm*es as regards ornament, therefore 
we will pass on. About 1,000 yards beyond it are 
• the remains of an old stone bridge, built without the 
arch, which here spanned the Toombuddra ; near it is 
a gateway, and a few yards farther is a so-called 
Toran* formed of three immense slabs of gneiss richly 
carved. The uprights are twenty feet, the cross-piece 
at the top which unites them is fourteen feet in length. 

At a distance of about half a mile from the gate- 
way and about three miles from tlie. bungalow at 
Kamalapore, overlooking the Toombuddra, is an en- 
closure containing a most interesting temple and other 
buildings; amongst these a pavilion, or Dharmsala, for 
lodging travellers, and a stone Ratha, or car, for the 
god. Four low Gopuras, or gateways, form the en- 
trance to this enclosure. The temple, which was 
most probably dedicated to Yishnu, exactly faces the 
side where we entered; it is by far the largest and 
most important building in this group. It consists 
of an enormous pillared porch, open on three sides, 
and composed of centre hall and side colonnades ; an 
ante-temple and three small ante-shrines are beyond 
this, and at the extreme end of these the shrine itself. 
Fearing snakes, I would not venture into its dark 

* On the Tordn were fixed scales in -nhich Hindu kings wore 
wAigTift d on certain great ceremoniol occasions, after which an 
amount in gold cfr silver equal to their weight was distributed 
■amongs t the Brahmius. 
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IntiTior. Till' of llio jinn-li is tlic most ri'iniirk* 

nliliMvi' havo yet seen. Its e<*ntral part was ori;rinally 
I'overi'il by slalisof jrneisK (often, but ineorreetly. callcfl 
jrraniie) tliirly-fivc feci in Icngib. Only two of tlicse 
now remain hi shu, two oIIuts arc rostin*' .against the 
wall where lliey fell ; these, slabs are two feel six inches 
wiile, atiil two feel in lhickne<s. Their ornamental 


carving .slill retains some traces of rcil, blue, ami 
green painting. .Some of the eolumns which supjiort 
the .siilo. (livi.sions of this jioreh are scnlplitrccl wifh 
theyali anil the elephant, others again consist of a 
Mptare jiillar forming the nncleii.s rouml which are 
elust orcil ten or twelve ilclieal e lit t le shafts. Among.<t 
the various carvings there was more than one repre- 
sentation of the Xar.singh Avatar, from which we con- 
cluileil that this tcm])lc was ilcilieatcil to Vishnu. 

Within the same cnclo.surc there arc also two 


other l)uil(ling.s commonly called temples, hut not in 
the least rc.«cmhling in form any we liad hitherto 
.icon. One of these is open on all four sides; the 
other has a wall at the hack, and is therefore open on 
three sides only, 'fhe^* are both elevated on a deeply 
cut. st^dobate, and the place for the idol, if ever there 
was one, must have been a raised platform Avhich 
occupies t he centre of both. 1 n one of the latter build - 
ing.s I counted thirty-eight pillars, including those 
belonging to the jiorch, which is entered by a flight of 
steps ; four more steps lead to the interior. In the 
centre of this arc the usual four pillars supporting the 
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sqimre roof, wliich has a lotus centre; the rest of the 
roof, instead of being in squares, is formed of large 
slabs of stone which radiate, as it were, from the outer 
]>illars ; being cut in a wedge-like shape, tliey dimmish 
in due j^roportion towards tlie centre of the building. 
The building which is open on all four sides is much 
the most highly decorated of the tiro. The conr 
struction of its roof is the same as tliat of the other, 
but more labour has been besto\ved upon it. It must 
be borne in mind that none of the work at Hampe is 
to be compared in fineness of execution with that at 
Halabeed. There is this difierence between them-^ 
the carvings at Vijayanagar ^ve one the idea of bang 
the handiwork of a skilful stonemason, w'hilst the 
sculptures on the temples at Halabeed are the pro- 
duction of a first-rate artist’s chisel. 

The stone Eatha, or car, belon^g to the god stands 
only a few paces distant fi’om the temple. It is more 
than twentj’-six feet in height, including the canopy 
and the -wheels. These arc or were movable, I 
.should imagine, for the axle on which the stone disc 
works looks somewhat worn ; but the whole car is too 
weighty and solid ever to have been moved upon them. 

A settled and conventional rule would seem to 
have fixed the foian and style of the temples belong- 
ing to the kingdom of njapnagar, which are per- 
feSiy Hindu in construction and decoration ; but in 
the secular buildings the fashion of the day was 
followed. 
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Taking the clii’cct path Irom this point to the bun- 
galow at Kainalnporc, a walk of nearly two miles 
leads us to a group of ruins totally distinct in 
character from those already described. Their archi- 
tecture is Mnhomedan; these remains are supj^osed to 
have been the Mchal, or palace, of the ruler of 
Vijayanagar, the residences of some of his Court 
officials, and other subordinate buildings. A wall, 
t^venty-fivo feet in height, until watch-towers at inter- 
vals, surrounds a considemble area of gromid. Of the 
ruins now existing, none look large or important 
enough to have been the ro3’al residence ; a graceful 
little structure near the entrance to the enclosm*e has 
nine separate pinnacled roofs. Ifear the walls on 
one side is a large building lighted only &om its 
doonvay, and a few holes near the roof. This is 
thought to have been a sort of riding-school, 
or gymkhana. The centre area is seventy-aght 
by twentj'-seven feet ; a raised and pillared colon- 
nade runs all round the interior, at a height of 
about three feet from the groimd. The pillars are 
square ; and between each two of them is a Moorish 
crenelated arch. Spandrils rising from the pillars 
continue up to the cdling, wliich is also arched. 
Anotha* building, similar in form to the last 
named, looks as if it had never been completed. 
A few paces fortha stand what are called the elephant 
stables ; they consist of eleven chambas : and the five 
on eitha side of the centre hall have domed roofs. 
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The roof of tlip .mifldle. cliamhei' is fiat; upon it is a 

small pavilion supported on pilhirs.. .. . 

Continuing oui; routej on the right hand, and at 
a short distance only , from the palace, is a temple 
wliich has been dedicated to Vislmii ; its exterior is 
nioi'e higlily enriched .witli sculpture tlian that of 
any other in Yija3’anagar; the work in the interior 
is also superior to that in most of them. The 
temple proper is a square of nearly thiriy feet. 
The ceiling is the ordinary Hindu one in nine 
divisions ; the centre square is sui^ported on four 
massive monolithic pillars in the Drandian style, 
made of pot-stone, and ornamented udth figures 
more nairl}’ approachmg sculptor's work than any we 
had preAiouslj^ seen. This temple impresses the be- 
holder cliiefl}^ in respect of its great solidity and 
excellence of finish, reminding liim of a Grredan 
temple in these particulars. The fiicing of the walls 
is of hewn stone, both witliout and witliin ; in places, 
where the masoniy has fellen away, it can be seen 
that the sijace between has been filled up ■with con- . 
Crete. The porches and a part of the ■n-all of the 
enclosure would appear to be of a later date than the 
temple itself. On a portion of the interior of the 
outer wall there are six bands of figures car\ed in 
bas-relief. The upper row consists of monkeys ; on 
the other bands are six-wheeled cars, dra^ra bj^ ele- 
phants, also armed men and other evident jireparations 
for a campaign. In one gi-oup a man armed with a 
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how is niinini:: Jirrnw nf nii cnonnous .serpent which 
is: esc.M]Mn.ir liirmiL'Ii :i ^r«vi; of ]):ihn-(rc(;s. Xoarly 
hair of the oriirinal iiuter wall of the enclosure i.s still 
intact; im this art* sculptured ]a‘oce.ssions of men and 
horse*!. 

Xi)t far front this tein]tle is what nppear.s to he, 
when viewed from that .^do, hut a sha]icle.ss mound. 
On, lutwevcr, walRin;;; round if, (he remains of two 
]i1:it forms «if stone, masemry, and of the stylobate of 
.<ojuc .structure of hriek and .stucco, arc seen, of which 
but. small traces now remain. The walls which form 
tlic .sides of the platform have a wondrous amount of 
earvin;^ upoit them ; the subject i.s a triumitbal pro- 
ce.<sion aft (;r some victory — men and liorscs, clcj)bant.s 
and camels tire there, togclbcr with some fignrc.s wlto 
look like prisoners taken in battle. 13csiclcs the 
binl<1ing.s ] have described, there arc countless 
withers «)f a smaller size ; many of which also have 
been temjdcs. 'fime lias «rivcn to mo.st of these 
remains the colour of the rocks whence thev were 

ft* 

liewn, ami this rcndcr.s them at a little distance not 
easily distinguishable from the rocky chaos amidst 
which they staml. 

On the IGth we returned to Bcllarv, and on the 
afternoon of the 18fh we again quitted it, taking the 
railwav as far as Shoranoor, Avhich we reached on the 
afternoon of the 20th, a delay of some hours at Arco- 
innii heing necessary. At Shoranoor avc found palan- 
quins waiting for us, also a cart for our baggage. We 
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started at once; each })alnnqiiin was 2)ronded witli four- 
teen men, who carried it h}* turns. The twenty miles 
hetween that place and Trichoor was accomplished in 
wither more tiian six hours. Directly after leaving Shor- 
anoor Station and crossing the bridge over the river 
Shori, we were in the territory of the Rajah of Cochin. 

c were much struck with the well-to-do appcarance- 
of the natives and the sujxiriority of their houses, in 
comparison with the hovels inhabited by the people in 
other parts of India. On the Western coast tliey lire 
in large well-built two-storied houses, each -with its 
deep veranda, and a thatched or occasionally even a 
tiled roof. 

The vegetation had become more completely 
tropical in character than any we had before seen;’ 
the cocoa-nut and other palms here arrive at great 
perfection ; man}'^ other plants ire then saw for the 
first time. A species of climbing lily, the gloriosa 
supciint, was vciy abundant. The cocoa-nut palm 
forms the cliief wealth of the people of Cochin state 
and of the neighbouring one of Travancore; its fruit 
is eaten in all stages. With tlie fibre they obtain 
from the husk, ropes and matting are manufactured. 
Comparatively little labour is required with this crop^ 
and the owner of a few trees has a sufficiaxey for him- 
self and his femily. Mr. Atliole McGregor, the 
Resident of Travancore, whose authority also extends 
to Cochin, is a couan of my husband’s ; he most 
kindly put his bungalows and his boats at our service 
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for our projected lour llirougli these states ; and 
'without his assistance avc should have found it dilK- 
cult to have accomplished it. AVc Averc afterwards 
much indebted to other kind friends, the Misses 
Ihiker, granddaughters of a missionary, Avho came to 
India sixty years ago. 'fhe tradition of the preach- 
ing of Christianity on the ^[alabar coast during the 
t\r.st century of our ora gives a jiecidiar interest to 
this part of India, and the existence there of a Church 
from a very early jicriod doAvn to the present time, 
Avhich has fluctuated between the oj)positc views of 
Eutychianism and Xestorianism, and is in one een- 
tury called Syrian, and at another Chaldean, is not 
only a shaking historical and theological fact, but it 
has had its influence on the eharaotcr of the j^eoplc, 
and on their governments. The eountry and the 
people shoAv signs of wcaltli, sueh as are quite un- 
known in other parts of India. I think, therefore, a 
short sketeh of their Church histoiy Avill not be out 
of place here. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Tradition relates that St, Thomas the Apostle was 
the first to bring Christianity into Southern Asia. 
This belief has been held for centuries, both by the 
SjTian and the Western Churches. St. Thomas is said 
to have laboured in Arabia Felix and the island of 
Socotra ; to liave thence passed o^'er to Cranganore, 
on the western coast of India, where there was already 
a considerable colony of Jews ; to have tliere built 
churdbies and made converts from amongst botl) Jews 
and heathen; and having committed the cam of these 
infant Christian colonies to others, to have journeyed 
to the opposite side of the peninsula, fixing liimsclf 
first at Meliapore, or Mylapore, a short distance south- 
west of Madras, where he was eventually killed,, a 
tumult having been stirred up against Jiim by certain 
of the people, on liis return thither, after extending 
his laboura still farther eastwai’ds. Some say he even 
penetrated as far as China. St. Thomas is believed 
to have secreted himself in a rocky cavern, about 
three miles distant from the site of the old ^fylapon; 

this cave is still shown— to have remained then? 
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llirec (lays, and on learning that liis adversaries were 
anproaclnng, to have endeavoured to fly still farther, 
hut to have hcen overtaken and murdered. 

It seems, at any rale, clear from the works of 
.Eusehius and St. Jerome that Christianit}' Iiad already 
reached the coasts of ]\Ialahar and Coromandel in tlic 
second century, A.n. lloth these authorities mention 
that Panttonus (who presided over the celebrated 
School of. Alexandria and had himself become a 
Christian), hearing from some Egyptian mariners 
that the j)coj)le on the western sliores of India wore 
calling out for instruction in tljo new faith, and 
already possessed the gospel of St. Matthew, deter- 
mined to go forth and preach Christianity to them. 
Panbimus sowed some seed, which possibly I’cmained 
unfruitful for a time, as we hoar little or nothing of 
the progress of Christianity in these parts during the 
third century; but at the commencement of the fourth, 
atler the Emperor Constantine had legalized it in his 
dominions, we rend that at the couneil held at E'ice, 
one of the prelates there assembled signed himself 
Metropolitan of Persia and the great India, which 
would appear to indicate that there was already a 
church of some importance jdnntcd on those shores. 
Of this church, in the fifth centmy, there are few if 
any records. Early in the sixth centurj’ a merchant of 
Alexandria, named Cosmos, visited India. In his 
m’itings he speaks of a Christian Church, uith its 
ministers and congregations, as then existing in the 
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island of Taprobane (Ceylon), and also in tbe Mala- 
bar country. During this time the Gospel had also 
been making its way towards India by the northern 
route, coming by ivay of Syria, Armenia, Persia, and 
llactria, and had even penetrated into tlie Tartar 
coiuitries ; but its growth ivas checked by the rise of 
Jlahomcdanism early in the seventh centuiy, and its 
churches languished for a time. The Arabs were 
experienced navigators in tlie Indian waters, and as 
the}', to a great extent, monopolized its commei’ce, 
Christianity in India received no new strength fi’om 
without. Towards the close of the eighth centuiy an 
Armenian merchant, named Thomas Cama, come to 
the Malabar coast; many of the Chiistians of those 
parts, having suffered persecution from the native 
princas, had fled to the hilly districts. This man 
seems to have gained gi'eat influence in Southern 
Lidia, and to have exercised the functions of a bishop. 

Whilst we Were in Trichoor, we saw some Christian 
natives and their children, who were nearly, if not 
quite, as fair as Em’opeans; these are Syrian Christians, 
and are said to be the descendants of the men whom 
Thomas Cama brought with him. Clnistians of 
darker complexion are more numerous, and are 
supposed to be the descendants of converts who were 
the original children of the soil. 

In Cochin, at the present day, the Christians form 
a third of the population ; the proportion is said to be 
still greater in Travancore. 
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In t)io ninth rojjtnrv Great liritnin Vc^nn to liavc 

^^Mvitual eonnection with India ; ibr it. is related 
that in SS.'i a.d., Kinp: Alfred the Great sent an 
einhassy thither, nndor Siirhchn. liishop ofShirchurn 
(Shcrlmrne), to the shrine of St. Thomas,. at ^fadras, 
whieh establishes the anthjnity fd* tlic tradition that 
that Apostle planted the standard of hi.s Divim; Ma.<er 
tliorc ; hv some it is said that the llritisli pilgrims 
ncviT went farther than Alexandria, ami from thence 
hnmght. the spices and treasures of the Kast, which 
thev exhibited on their return to their own hmcl. In 
the. tenth century Christianity .again held up its head 
in Southern India; we read tliat the Christians of 
St. Tliojiias, as they weiv called, were at th.at time so 
numcrons and jioworful that they became an imlcpen- 
«lcnt j)coj)le, and elected their own rulers, jwosjiering 

fur some time tmder their Christian Ilaiahs. till one of 

■ 

them, dying without children, adopted a hc.atlicn as 
his heir. After this the Ii.ajahs of IJiamper and 
Cochin successively ruled over them, but though the 
Christians still retained their ancient privileges, they 
lailapscd into a state of dependence, from which they 
have never recovered. After the crescent was planted 
in the capital of the Greek Empire, and the East 
was closed agamst luxropean traders, these were 
forced, b}' the exclusiveness of the Mahomedans, to 
.•jcek another route by which to procure the wealth of 
the Orient; and towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury a passage was made roimd Southern Afiica by a 
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Portuguese, Vasco di Gama, triio doubled the Cape 
and steered for the westei'n coast of India, 

Thougli the Papal power had then long been estab- 
lished, it was unknown to the Syrian Christians of 
India. On Vasco di Gama’s second visit, the Chris- 
tians of Malabar welcomed him and invited him to 
become their ruler, giving him the sceptre which had 
belonged to the last of then* Christian Hings, but the 
Portuguese were lawless buccaneers, intent rathei’ on 
gaining earthly wealth tlian on acting os became the 
followci’s of Christ, and drawing men to them by the 
force of their example. The missionaries whom they 
brought n*ith them are said to have become monks; 
they founded churches and built monasteries, but 
made few converts. 

Whilst the Portuguese, undei* Albuquerque and 
his successors, were prosecuting their conquests in 
the East, and extending thrir 2 )ower from the Ai’abian 
Gulf to the confines of China, a mighty influence was 
rising in the West — Ignatius Loyola finst came into 
notice, and the Society of Jesuits was foimded. In 
the spring of 1541 Fronds Xavier, a missionary of 
tlie new society, saw Spain for the last time, and set 
his face towards the East, going out to India in a 
Portuguese vessd which was conveying a new 
Viceroy to Goa. Pmang a voyage which lasted 
thirteen months, he pillowed his head at night on a 
coil of ropes, and ate what tiie sailors discarded. On 
Ms arrival in that port, no one on board looked 



f'tii'ni’, 1 1)»'J 

f.irw.n-.l s« a irraiuli i* rarm* tliaii iliis servant 

of (‘liri*:!. nono nion? ««» ai-ijnirinir ricljcs 
I'ranris >[avirr — lli«’ cajvor tliai of an Inriian 

4 

^lli‘i^^"nar\^ aii'l lln* n<*lir< iln' ronntli'.cs unils whirli 
h'* hojHii to pain Hm* (‘lirisf. llo niipht liavi* onjnycd 
all hiMiri''*: ojj lioanl. own* arratipmi^nt. liad l>«!cn 
tna'li! fiir Ins nunfort by the tirilrrs of thn Kin;^ of 
I’ortU'jal ; hut ho \vil!«*'l to MilU r. Ih: fir.-t hi-pan his 
v/orlc hv trvinp ‘o i**‘forni ihi; livr«i of tho^c• of his 

• 4 • 

ronntrvinon who won* living at G'nt ; ho lalamrcil 
tluTi' ainoiip-t hfith iho hiphost and ilu* lowest. On 
oni*oiva‘<ion hoa-'>*i‘‘*»-il a hand »»f <»|>|m*sscd Christians 
to rharpo ihovjt npf»n their j>or.-«vntors. 1I«! al.«o 
tend I’d the siol; in fever ho>.]»itals, and jtorforincd thn 
lowi'-t olliee-i for them. Ills I »rns(dyt os are said hj* 
his Ihllowers to have ninnherod 70f»,(l00; they wore 
drawn fnini all tdasse*!, the prince and the jiariah. 
He lahonred with suco<*ss in Travancoroj ac- 

eorilin,!; t«» his own acvonnl ho once hapli/.cd 10,000 
heathen- in the course* of a sinpde month, hein"' at 
h*npih SMOxhaiistcel that hecoiild no lonpcr articulate 
the wonls m* raise his Iiand to jterform tin; ofiice. 
He then vi-ited the Kastern Isles — ^falacca, .lava, 
etc.: and after ret urninp; to South India to vl.sit the 
|■hur(•hes he had founded there, he prepared to go to 
.lajian, where ho argued against its honzes for more 
than two years, jiuulc numerous converts, and c.stab- 
lished man}* churches. After this he formed the grand 
de.-ipn of converting China: but he never reached that 

13 
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land. He was put on shore on the Island of Sancian in 
a dying state, and in a miserable shed on the IkmicIi 
he breathed his last, on December 2nd, 1552, at the 
gates, as it were, of the Cliinesc Empire. Thus ended 
the career of one who may truly be said to have acted 
in singleness of heart, and to have feared Gon ; tlie 
work his Gi'eat Master had given him to do. he fid- 
filled in a large-hearted spirit. The Syrian churches 
abeady established on the Malabar coast were left 
undisturbed by him. though they knew not the Pope. 

Even before the death of Francis Xavier the 
Franciscan fi*iars had secretly attempted to under- 
mine the Malabar churches, but had committc<I no 
overt acts of violence. The ancestors of some of 


these Sman Christians had received their faith from 

•f 

the Apostle St. Paul, we read ‘went through 
iSraa and Cilicia confirming the clmrclios.’ Tlicir 
descendants in India jiatursdly looked to Syria as 
their spiritual home, though tlie Patriarch of I’ahylon 
was their religious head. Owing to the rise o< tlw 
3rahomcdnn jwwer, this body of S^Tian Chrisfiaus 
had remained, as it were, isolated from the 11 esti*ru 
world ; after the death of Francis Xavier the iu- 


(piisitors at Goa declared them schismatics, tlmugh 
they had held the essentials of the laitli id f 
more than l.ODO years befiwc the Uomati supr.- 
maev was assorted over them. In conM-qiicnce <»l 
this persecution, some of the Syrian i.riest> .les. 
their flocks in the hour of trial, oth.-rs finporizi.d 


Till' llowmi (’Inirrli pn-sovifi's Si/i'hm {■lirist/iinM. J!)5 


with the <ii»|w)!-ili’ jmrty. .‘•niiip wore out flic rest of 
tlicir lives in the ilun!rei»ns of the. Jnr|iiisitin]i. nml 
others hehl out to the Inst in their deninl of the 
J’n|i;il supiviunev. 

A new Arehhishop. Don Alexis de. ^renezes, was 
sent out from (Ion in The work of jiersccution 

was eoixlueted with ^nvater z<*al ; finding his agents 
too slow, the Arehhishop himself lt»ok stall’ in hand, 
moved down with a considerahlc militarv force, and 
summoned th(‘ .^vrian ehurches to suhmit to him. 
They resisted and eiideavoureil to tf‘m])ori/.c, hut at 
lengtli the Aivhhisliop issueil a tlecrec dcehiring the 
Patriareh of liahvloii a schismatiu: and that it was 
heresy to own other supremaey than that, of the lioman 
I’ontiir, an<l then publielj* excommunieated the head 
<»f the iSyriaii C'hureh. 'I’he jicojilc, though forced for 
the moment to suhmit to the stronger jiowcr, .swore 
that they would never bow to the yoke of Koine, and 
])re])ared to continue the struggle. Their cfl'orts were 
all in vain; the fears of individual churches were 
worked upon by little and little, they fell one after 
another; and at a .«!ynod, held in June, loOO, under 
strong jirossurc the Syrian churches collectively aban- 
doned open ojijiosition, though with feelings of sullen 
submission, 'flic Syritui Christian priests had been 
allowed to many, but they were now required to 
separate from their wives, excommunication was in- 
flicted on the jieoplc for very slight offences, and the 
old S^’riac records which explained the character of 
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their early faith were destroyed. This tjTaimy did not 
last more tlian fifty years ; at the end of that time the 
Portuguese power in India was shaken by the ’Dutch; 
the Syrians reasserted themselves, and firesh Bishops 
and missionaries were sent out to them by the 
Patriarch of Babylon. The Dutch, during their 
. supremacj”, do not seem to have oppressed the Syrian 
Christians, or to have hindered them in prosecuting 
the ordinances of their religion ; they simply left them 
alone. The Syrians on their part stood by and watched 
the struggle, lea^ung the Portuguese and the Dutch 
to fight for the mastery. 

Since a.d. 1663 these Christians of St. Thomas, 
as they have been styled, have been a dmded people. 
It had been their custom to choose their Arch- 
deacons from one family, that of Palakomatta. It 
was the office of the Archdeacon to assist the Metro- 
politan in the government of the Chmch. In the old 
times, the Metropolitan was consecrated by a Syi’ian or 
Chaldean Patriarch, or by a Maphrian (Metropolitan 
or Archbishop) ; it occasionally happened that the 
Metropolitan, when on his death-bed, consecrated his 
successor as fiir as it was possible for him to perform 
this rite ; this irregularity seems to have led to schisms, 
the Patriarch sometimes refusing to confirm such 
appointments. In the year above mentioned, half the 
Syrian churches, following tiie example of Alexander 
Palakomatta, the then assistant to the Metropolitan, 
joined him in recognising the supremacy of tlie 



Sui'i'lii Mt i'hn>^ni fh'W ti»r I'tnnihi. VM 

IVtjJliir; Alrxmt'lrr was r(!\var<li*il with tlic. 
AivhKi-liMjtri*’ *'!'( Van”.*»ifHv. Smmjo rallcfl liiiii their 
liie;;! '•dine jnil llieiiiM-lvo>J Miulcr llie. iJisilDji of 

Veraj'iily. njliei*.- ai;;nn pivj* tlieir s]iiritnnl allogianee 
i«» ihe A iear Apesinlie of (jtiilon: the^t* all hclongi'.'l 
In ilje llonjieSvrian hraneli of tin* C’lnnvli. The 
ivinain'hr. who «licl not. jrivc in tlieir ailhcsion to 
Iloini'. wen* ■•■tyh'fl -ehi^nlalies. •laeohites, anti New 
(’hrisiians. imt are n«»w known hy ns simply as 



lion iti the llomti-Svrian'. 

« 


It was the ani'ion; eu-tom *‘f the Svrian Church to 
tthlain their Mefnipolitan from the I’atriarchs of 
Aniidi'h. I’ahylon. or Mo.-nl ; hut since .v.n. lfi(53, this 
praetiee ha«l hei ii to a certain extent set. aside, anri the 
Metrojioliian himself m>t unfret|uently consecrated his 
sueee.*‘''or. who, however, was invariably chosen from 
the one family in whom the oflicc of Archtlcacon and 
afterwards of I’rimatc hatl hecn hercilitarv from the 

w 

earliest times. A portion of this family went over to 
the Jloman Chureh with Alexander, hut .some of its 
meinher.s still romaineil in communion with the 
original ('hurch. though they seem often to have 
vaeillaletl from tme to the other. In the year 180G, 
the then Metroj)olir.an, a very old man (who had 
received consecration from his uiiele, who had died 
nearly ftfty years hcforc), received a visit fi’om ])r. 
Claudius liuchanan, who, in his work entitled 
‘ Christian Researches in Asia^’ compares this vener- 
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nblc ixitin s aspect to ivLat be imagines iras the appeai*- 
aiice' of St. Chiysostom in the fbiu*th centmy. Dr. 
Duclinnan. had some convei’sation "with tliis prelate on 
tlie subject of umon with the English Church, tlie term 
* union ’ being lield to implj' a mutual and hieudl}*^ re- 
cognition of each other, "without eithei* being per- 
mitted to interfere in the affairs or internal govei*nment 
of the othei’, each to be acknowledged an independent 
bi'anch of the one unireri^l Church. A few months 
jneWoush* Dr. Kerr, an English chaplain, belonging 
to the Madras Presideuej', had been sent to the 
Malabar coast to make an official I'ei^ort on the native 
churches. Dr. Buchanan remained one year amongst 
the SjTians j he obtained feom them several old MS., 
one of which was the Old and Kew Testament in 
SjTiac, taken out of one of then* oldest mountain 
churches ; the Metropolitan, in bestowing this book, 
said that some believed it to be 1,000 years old. 
In 1826, after some yeai’S* delay, a complete edition 
of this manuscript was printed in Enghind, in the 
Syriac language. 

Dr. B.*s account of this ancient Chm*ch on the 
Malabar coast caused the Church jilissionai^’ Society 
to turn their thoughts towards the establishment of a 
mission in Travancoi’e; On a suitable sit^ obtained 
at Cottayam, a place about thh*ty miles south of 
Cochin, this Society ei-ected buildings on a lovely 
spot j in feet, the missionaries seem to have had as 
good an eye for a choice situation as the monks of 



(‘fiiiirli Siu'iihf 

*>M th«*v .‘•••Ir.'iffl tlii‘ .••iti's fnr ihfir inun:is(ori(s. 
Till' liiiil'linj'S lirlnnuiiij; to tin: ('oit:iy:nii (’nllrge 
Ilf ;i ^•l^!l])l■l riii'l rrsiilrnivs fur tin: .‘•tall’ and 
till* jin]iil-. It.'' .‘•tali' nirtv roii.'^isls' of t.wo MiiLdisli 
••li'rL'Vinrn. two ^laljiaii.*:. a |»rnfi'‘^srir of IlclmjW 
(^a ^•tlnvl• 1 •t^‘<l di'w), and two nativa tparlii'i'.-i of tin* 
San'-i-rii lan^naL'i'. At its fitnndation, lln! Syrian 
Mi'troj»nHtan r»*.-iili‘d than*, alf-o a.s its la'ad, and the 

tlu-n llanis* assivtnl the work bv a ‘irant. of ,l!2.0()ll, 

• • 

a ('iinsidi'ralili* anionnt of laml. and slavrs to till 
it. I bfliavi; tin; i‘.\art y^ar in wliirli tin: I'ollcgc 
Avas lir.-t o|u-nad is not known, Imi thu first niission- 
arii's of till* M.S. riarlird Travanroro in I.SIIJ. 
Tliri'O yi'ar.s lati-r tin* orandfatlwr of onr friends the 
Mis'^i's Ualci'r lu‘;ran his lahntirs there; his work was 

solrlv the in.-i ruction of the vonnir. The oriirinal 

• • • 

ohjcct of the Kn;rli.sh SoLaety sivnis to liave been to 
establish a Syrian Colloi(e, in which to prejiave youths 
intended for Holy Orders, and to work Avitli the 
Svrian.s as forniin!; one branch of the Church of 
Christ. alters ajijicar lo have ^one on sinoolhly 
for twe.nty years, wlien a new missionary who joined 
the .‘Stall’ unwisely endeavoured to oblige the natives 
to agree with them at once on all doctrinal and 
ciu'i'iuonial points, and thus alienated their good 
will ; whereas, had gentleness and conciliatory means 
been u.sed, we might long ere this have seen good 
results ensue from the two Clnu'chcs working together 
.side by side, this ancient people .still keeping the 
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forms and ceremonies to wHch tlicy naturally clin^. 
A younger generation lias grown up since then ; 
these things may be forgotten. It is earnestly to he 
hoped that some effort may now be made to promote 
this end — no visionary one, I firmly believe. In no 
other jiart of India does the same attachment to, and 
confidence in, Europeans exist, as fir as our experi- 
ence goes. The inissionarics at present maintained 
there by the Church Missionary Society are too few 
in number to undertake more than the educational 


part of their duties, which consists in training up in 
the doctrines and practices of the Anglican Olnirch 
the young lads under their care. 

The S 3 'rian Chureh. on the other hand, is in want 
of earnest men to work with her, anti as>isr her to 
reform herself, a task which some amongst them have 
already undertaken. These reformed Svrians an* a 
not unimportant bodj-. 

"We had a convensation with one of their 31alp;tn.- 


(answering to our Archdeacon), our fricjul Mif^ 
Baker actingas interpreter. I took notes at the tiiiif 
of his replies to our (jua'stions, and gathered inni‘h 
interesting information from him. Thi-! p:irti'-ular 
Malpan is the principal of tlje native S\ri:m 
College, which is a distinct institution fn^ni th«; out* 
erected hy the Englisli missionaries. 'I he Malp:iii i- 
•there employed in teaching the oM Syrian t«.ng«i- f- 
the boys and youths residing in the f Vdleg.-. wh*. an- 
all intended for the ministry. Tie* < oll.-g.- lihrar- 
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■was at one time very rich in Syriac inamiscripts, but 
nearly all were destroyed b}* the Portuguese j a few 
arc still left. Their late ^Ictran (a title answering to 
our Bishop) received his consecration at Mardin, in 
^[csopotamia, a place about fifty miles south-east of 
Diabekr ; the present one was consecrated by liim. 
'fhe Malabar Church acknowledges the first three 
Councils of the Church, those of Nicea, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus; it has nine distinct grades of Holy 
Orders, but it is onl)* from the Ciitanar (or priest) 
upwards that la^'ing on of liands is neccssar}’ for 
ordination. The nine grades arc : . Istly, Header ; 
2ndly, Servef ; Srdly, Catanar ; 4thly, ]ilalpan, or 
Archdeacon ; 5thly, Minor Bishoi) ; 6tbly, liamhan 
(a celibate priest) ; Tthly, Metran, or Bishop ; 8thly, 
Maplmaih or Archbishop ; and lastly, the Patriarch. 
All the clergy except the Pamhans may be married 
men, but they must have taken a wife before becoming 
a catanar; should the wife die, they cannot marry 
again. Hone below the catanar can administer Holy 
Baptism, or perform the marriage ceremony. 

They recognise these five sacraments — ^Baptism, 
Holy Eucharist, Marriage, Ordination, and Exti’eme 
Unction. Public Confession with them forms a 
necessary part of the Communion Office ; tlie priest 
recites the Ten Commandments and the curses fi'om 
the Bible which are read in our Cominination Ser\ice. 
All must attend this service some time previous to 
coming to the altar to partake of Holy Communion ; 
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one need not necessarily follow upon the other the 
same day. The elements are administered in both 
kinds to. all. Confirmation is by the Bishop ; the 
candidate must be twenty years of age. The youngei’ 
people only communicate tliree times in the year, but 
it is obligatory on the iwiests and on the peoi^le also 
after the age of forty that tliey should receive Holy 
Communion every forty days. A portion of the 
sacred elements is alwa^'s resci*ved &r the sick ; if any 
of this remains at the end of the forty days, it must be 
used before more is consecrated. They only use one 
Creed, the Xiceue. Some time after the acceptance 
of the three first Councils by four of the ancient 
Bishops of the SjTian Church who formed its original 
constitution, masses for tie dead and the worchip of 
saints werc introduced amongst these Malabar Clmis> 
tians ; but during the last fort}'-tlu*ee years some of 
the reformed Syrians have abolished these practices. ' 
At Cottayara tliis reformed Church has its sernces in 
the Malayalum language, instead of the old Syriac 
tongue, which is only learnt or understood by the 
priesthood. They have some curious customs: on 
week-daj’s,' when sa 3 Tng their j)rivate prayers, they 
prostrate themselves, touching the ground with their 
foreheads; but on Sundays tliis is forbidden, as it is 
considered extra work 1 Their Sunday begins at 
six p.m. on Saturday evening, and lasts till the same 
hoiu* on Sunday evening. JDivorces are not allowed 
under any circumstances. If a man goes away, and 



liis ■wife (Iocs not know wlitithw lie is alive or dead, 
she nnisf, *ro and inform the Mel ran of the circinn- 
stance; after which slas must wait seven years before 
she can marry again. M'he rcformetl Syrian ]iart.y say 
that our blessed Lord was j)crfcct. Got) and perfect 
man; the two nalun;s in Him became so completely 
united that they cannot. ]io.ssibly be separated. Even 
when our Saviour hung on the Cross this could not be. 

'flic Syrian Church in Malabar lias sometimes jios- 
scssc«l a Ncstorian ^Iclran ajipoinlcd by the Patri.arch 
of llahylon, and sometimes a .laeobitc sent by the 
I’atriarch of Antioch ; but there is no doubt that the 
people were Xeslorian wlien the Portuguese first came 
amongst them, though the masses do not seem to have 
rightly understood «)r culered into the controversy; 
and it is equally certain that they arc now dacobites, 
in some of their formularies at least. 

The Ilev. 1 1 . 1 laker, jun., son of the missionaiy of that 
name who came in 1815), also joined the Travaneore 
mission. A small pamphlet published by him some 
years ago contains a most interesting account of the 
introduction of Christianity amongst the hill Arrians, 
iis they arc called, who are supjioscd to he a remnant 
of one of the aboriginal races of the 'Western Ghauts. 
In 18-18, five men belonging to this race came to 
^Ir. Ilaker, bringing a llomo-Syrian with them as 
their guide ; their object was to beg him to o]ien 
schools amongst them. There were many difficulties 
in the way, which prevented liis immediately com- 
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jjlying their request : thev lived fiir fi-om his 
appointed Tvork; fever was verjr prevalent in the 
jungles Trhich it was necessary to pass through to 
reach them, and coolies not easy to in’ocure. The 
Arrians were so anxious for instruction that they 
sent down several times. At length, some of the 
heads of their villages came to him. ‘Five times,’ 
said they, ‘we have been to call j’’ou,* j'ou must 
know we know nothing i*ight ; ■will 3’ou teach us or 
not ? AVe die like beasts, and are buried like dogs ; 
ought you to neglect us ?’ ilr. llaker found it im- 
possible to resist their entreaties, and appointed a place 
at which to meet them. On Ins arrival at this sjmt, a 
bonfire was lit, which had been already' prepared; and 
he heard men shouting one to the other, far away 
along the hillsides, ‘He is amved; come all.’ l*y 
nightfall some 200 men and lads had assembled, aiifl 
hy the light of the fire, with the moon to help them, 
they hold their conference. This lasted till past mid- 
night, the missionary* gh*ing them a short sketch o( 
the Christian fiiith, and proposing to them to observe, 
certain rules and regulations, llcfore parting from 
them he told them that they must ask God’.s blc.«slng 
on their undertaking, or all would be naught. A frer 
a few words of prayer, he made them repeat the Lonl 
Prayer after him, sentence In* sentence; they then all 
dispersed, the missionary* promi.-'ing to send them 
three teachers and to .«*^>end a fortnight in each 
alternate month with tJicm. 



Thr ll'i/j'/* bfijun tnmiujsi tfnm. 20."} 

Tlio Work was ai’conliii^ly sl:ui«’fl in llirr.c villages 
where the hea<l-mrn were wealthy, anti ^iromised to 
Imihl luMises for the. tearhers. an«l a rotnn where they 
ecnihl meet, for wor.'shiji. Things went, on (jnie.tly 
for two years, after whii’h soine of the inferior 
(lovernineiit. ollieials anti Mahninedan anti Konian 
merehants stmght. to o]>posc the work. l»y the 
heirinninir <»f lS.*il about .'’iot* Arrians liatl been 
instrueted in the leading principles of Chri.slianit.y, 
hut. of these, only 1:2(1 had etune for haptisni : these 
wt-re all etdlceletl in two villages called Asajtian and 
Mundakvum, the former a new settlement. The 
number of Arrian ami tither Christian converts there 
sotin rose t«» .‘570. In l.H.'i2 this mission was extended 
to some of the hills inhabited hv Arrians to the 
north-east of t'oltavam. In their numbers had 
still further ineroaseil. In this year per.«ccui ion went 
on against them at Mundapulli ; they were beaten and 
tortured by those who ditfered from them, and Mr. 
I’aker had to call upon the police to interfere, which 
stopped ])er.sccution for a time. 1 »ut violence soon again 
broke out ; their crops ami houses were destroyed, 
so they resolved to leave this place, and start another 
Chri.stian village near ilundakyum. 

In A.i). IS.’iS, l-liS souls were baptized, chiefly 
Arrians; and in that j'ear they acquired a ])iccc of 
ground at Malkavoo, a place situatetl about thirty-six 
miles from Cottayam, at about 2,000 feet above the 
sea, which became one of their principal stations. It 
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Avas intended to build a cliurcb there, but the sum 
AA'hich had been collected A\-as not sufficient to carry out 
tlie Avork. In 1860 there AA’ere 775 baptized Ai'rian 
Christians and 000 catechumens. From his daughter 
I heal’d that Mr. Ilaker carried on his Arork amongst 
these peojde till his death, a little more than two Tear.s 
ago ; latterly lie AA'as unable to do as much as at first, 
for lie had tiro otlier missionary districts to supeiin- 
tend, and could only exercise a general superrision 
instead of looking aftei* each. 

FiA'c churches haA*e been built, and thei’e are besides 
six schoolrooms wliich are used on Sundays for 
.•«em‘ce ; these were all erected by Mr. Bakei’’s exer- 
tions. The congi-egations in 1880-81 are said to be 
on the inci’ease, but to irhat extent Miss Baker does 
not knoAA*. During the last two years one native 
clerffATnan, the schoolmasters and the catechists have 
cjirricd on the Avork. Their heathen and Eoman 
Catholic neighbours haA*e lately been oppressing them; 
in one place in particular, called Kootical, some of 
the Arrians have in consequence lefi: their liouses, and 
have gone off fiu’ther into the jungles, where they arc 
making fresh homes for themselves. It is to be hoped 
that Bishop Spetcliley, Avho was recently appointed 
to direct the missions in Travancore and Cochin, will 
send them ere long a resident English missionary ; it 
is too soon to leaA'e them Avithout European guidance. 



CHAPTER X. 


Ilf Triclioor there is not much to interest the traveller ; 
but vre here first saw the Xairs . a peeuliar and inter- 
esting r ace, wh o rank ne xt to the Brahmins in this 
part of Ind ia. The Xair men shave their heads, 
leaving one long lock on the crown ; which is done 
up in a knot, and allowed to hang down over the 
foreliead ; their women also have a j^eculiar custom. 
In early childhood a slit is made in the lower lobe of 
the ear, and this is gradually enlarged and lengthened 
by means of leaden rings, till a girl, when she is of a 
marriageable age, can bear an oi'namcnt bvo inches in 
diameter in the loop of flesh thus made. The SjTian 
Christians and other heathen women alike pursue this 
practice ; hut with them, this suflering is undergone 
solely for one week in then* lives ! A girl belonging 
to either of these two latter classes is required to wear 
earrings of a certain shape and size on her wedding- 
day, and during the eight following days ; after 
which she never wears these ornaments again. 

Xairs being high in the social scale, it is forbidden 
to the lower castes, particularly to the slave caste, to 
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come witliin so many paces of them. Por fear of any 
such contact, which would render him unclean till he 
had bathed and performed certain ceremonies, the 
Nail* man, when walking along a narrow lane, keeps 
calling out ‘ J*oin 1 pohi I’ '\rhich means, ‘ Get out of 
the way.’ By their laws and ancient customs, a 
woman can not only choose her husband, but may 
change him as often as she pleases. TJie lattei* prac- 
tice is, hou'cver, no longer considered respectable by 
them. With the hfairs property descends iii.fhe 
fci ^lc l ine ojily. A man’s licai’s are not his own 
childi'en, but his sister’s children ; nor does he provide 
for his own children — this is the duty of his wife’s 
brother. Latterly the Nairs have been permitted to 
make wills, and tliey have begun to exercise this 
privilege in their children’s fivour. 

The laws of inheritance in the families of the Rajahs 
of Travancorc and Cochin follow the 2fair customs. 
The heir-apparent is styled the Ellia Rajah; those 
next in succession to the throne are called the first, 
second, or third, etc., Pi'inces . of Travancorc and 
Cochin. The position of the heir and of the other 
princes is fixed their seniority. The son of a 
younger sister may be Ellia Rajah, or first iM'incc, if 
he be older than the sons of his mother’s elder sisters, 
'fhe descendants of the sons of a Rajah (who by their 
laws are entirely cut olf from the succession) are 
styled Taviihi; they arc said in a short time to sink to 
the level of Sudras. A Rajah cannot leave his chil- 



Jii'.tlnniii Arm-fiinrr. Hi[} 

Own nnvOnnir: ln» ho inav .save for ihcin. :m0 "ivo 

* % • • ‘ 

them inom-y «lnr!nir hi*: lifotim*’. 

All the jn'o|ih‘ on this rnn<t. whli (he. rxc'-jition of 
the slave castes. a]>]«-ar to Iv j>r<''.|v.Tnns anO v.-calihy 
in a jrroaicr Oo.irreo than the popnlatiojj of :;jiy oiiie- 
part of Iniliav^ This is ]«artK* owiinr to the natural 
fruilfulne«:? of the I'vaTitry anO it-. fre'-Oom from 
ilroniihts. Intt inn<’li in“r>'. I <!«^ r.«i: lirniiit. to tl'-- .-’r,,':- 
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indicate the proper distance^ on n'liich the missionaij* 
beckoned to the slave to come up to hiTn^ thus miilnnor 
the Brahmin leave the path open for his humbler-bom 
brotlier. ^Tien in Trichoor I mj'self more once- 
saAV a man of the people, when addressiu^ his superior,, 
hold one or both hands before his &ce. This is a 
token of respect, I was told; it is done that the 
breath of the low caste may not offend the nobility of 
the other. 

The state of Travancore measures 174 -miles in 
extreme length, and varies in breadth ffom thirty to 
seventy-five miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Cochin and the British district of Coimbatore, on the 
east by Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west by 
the Indian Ocean. Like many other native states, it 
has its early traditional histor}", which professes to go 
back before the Christian era ; but its earliest code of 
laws dates fi’om 1496. I have already explained the 
law of succession in Tr.*ivancore, and it is said that 
imtil A.D. 1740, its princesses governed tiie state them- 
selves; but that the then reigning Princess gave up 
her authority to the Bajah for herself, and for all who 
might follow her. This lady probably found that a 
woman was not strong enough to cope with the 
number of petty chiefs in her dominions, who all 
claimed to be independent. The royal power was 
accordingly given into the hands of Mastanda 
Wurmah, who ruled for eighteen years. During that 
time he subdued many of the unruly petty chiefs, 
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mainly l)y llu*. aid of troops trained under a Flemish 
otliccr named P’Lanno}', who was also cmplo 3 ^cd by 
'Wurinah’s successor, and tliuo the task of bringing 
these tjirhulcnt spirits under control was jiccom- 
jdished. haler on, this Prince came into contact with 
Tippoo Saib. Poth ll^'dcr and Tippoo resented his 
having 'pven the llritish troops free passage through 
his territoiy in 1 77.S, and the latter found a second 
cause of oflcncc in ] 783, when the Pajali rejected the 
ofl’ers of the Hr^'sorc ruler, and avowed himself an 
ally of the Fnglisli. 

In the lalterj’car the Trsivancorc troops contributed 
to a victoiy gained ly the Pritish over Tippoo at 
Paniani. After Tippoo had by conquest extended 
his possessions in the direction of Travancorc, that 
stale became isolated ; it was onlj' protected b}*^ the 
Treaty of 178-1, which constituted its Kajah one of 
our allies. The J’ajah took alarm at Tippoo’s en- 
croachments, and applied to the British Government 
for four ollicers and twelve sergeants to discipline six 
battalions of infantiy. He was infomed that it was 
impossible to comply 'tvith his request, that it was 
contraiy to our principles to lend officei’s except to 
train troops in our omi paj'j but after further negotia- 
tions two battalions of the Company’s army were sent 
to him, for which during peace he was to give a sum 
equivalent to £700 a month ; this was to be payable 
either in cash or in pepper. These troops had hardly 
reached their appomted station before Tippoo sought 

14—2 
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a ground of offence against the Eajah, on tlic pica of 
his having bought the toTvn of Cranganore from the 
Dutch, which Tippoo declared was in the territory of 
his tributary, the Rajah of Cochin ; he accoivlinglv 
attacked the Travancore lines in December, 1789, hut 
was repulsed with much loss and had to fly, leaving 
even his seals and his rings behind him. As wc have 
already seen in the account of his life, Tippoo returned 
to the attack three months later, ovciTan the country 
and spread desolation erdywhere, till he was ono* 
more called upon to defend himself against the 
English; and after the war which ensued, the lands 
which he had wrested fi*om Travancore were i-estorcd 
to it, and. the Rajah made a commercial treaty with 
the British Government by whicli he had to supply 
pepper in exchange for broadcloth and other tilings, 
and to subsidize three battalions of Sepoys and mu? 
company of European artillery. The treaty c<«i- 
taining these stipulations was signed in 179r>. The 
Rajah died in 1799, and in ISO.'i his suc- 
cessor, Rajah Rama "Wanna Pcrutnal, was calh*d 
upon to pay an additional .‘'um to that ])rcv^o^^ly 
fixed upon, in order that one more regiment might 
be added to the troops which he was bound to 
and it was also required of him that all the hranches 
of his administration .«hould be jdacod iiiuiwdiafcly 
imdcr British rule, that he should in all .itifud 
to the advice of the British Government and h'^dd no 
commimion with any foreign in l.».W 
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placing him in the position of a dependent Power. 
These propositions were of course displeasing to 
many in Travancore. At the head of the malcontents 
was the Kajah’s Prime Minister, who by these pro- 
visions would be •\drtually deprived of all power and 
influen'ce. The insurgents assembled to the number 
of 30,000, and attacked the subsidized troops; but in 
the end the insurrection was suppressed. The Pajah 
himself seems at that time to have been inclined to 
make over the government enthelj*^ to the English, 
but he died before this could be arranged. 

Li 1811 a princess succeeded, who had a son born 
to her in 1813 ; she acted as Regent for him till her 
death, two years later, after the birth of anotlier boy. 
Her sister then took the duties of administration upon 
herself, and ruled with much ability till 1829, when 
tlie young Rajah was formally invested with the 
sovertignty. He died in 1846, and was succeeded 
by his brother, on whose death, in 1860, the throne 
devolved upon his nephew, the late ruler, who died in 
1880. In case the female line should fail, owing to 
the sisters and nieces of the Rajah having no male 
children, two or more females had to be chosen and 
adopted from amongst the immediate relations of the 
royal familj'. In 1857 the line was threatened with 
extinction ft*om this circiunstance; for the Rajah’s only 
sister died, but the British Government then granted a 
perpetual right of adoption of a more liberal character 
to the Rajahs of Travancore. 
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This state has been styled by the Brahmms 
Dharmma Bhumi, or the Land of Charity. The 
average yearly cost of the temple establishments and 
of the Ootoperahs, or fi*ee inns, for Brahmins, has 
been put at £80,000 sterling, or one-fifth of the Trhole 
revenue of the state. The Ootoperahs are forty-two 
in number, the one at the temple of Patmanabhan,^ 
in Trevandrmn, is the largest. Any Brahmin coming 
to one of these inns receives sometimes two meals, 
sometimes one only, in the day: unless detained by 
sickness or other unavoidable cause, no one must 
remain more than two days at the same Ootoperah. 
j^o low-caste person is allowed to enter the fort 
within which is that temple; to prevent the possibility 
of this, Sepoys are on guard at all the gates. 

Legendary history ascribes the creation of -the 
country now called Travancore, and of the district 
300 miles to the north of it (both anciently known as 
Kerala), to Yislmu in his sixth Avatar as Parasu 
Kama, or Kama of the Battle-axe. He is stated to 
have gained twenty-one victories, to have destroyed 
all the Kshatri^ws (soldier caste), and to hare retired 
to a mountain to expiate by penance the crime of 
having: shed blood, and when there to have extorted 
from Taruna, the god of the sea, a gi’cint of land as 

* Vishnu, as Patmanabhan, is represented .is a Uue man reclining 
on the coils of an immense snake, called Ananta (endless), ^e 
many heads of the serpent form a canopy for the head of the god. 
TTift TTord Trevandnun means ‘City of the Sacred Snake. 



Till' Xmiihiri Hriihuilnx. 


L>ir» 

Hiv as ln’ cnuM throw liis liattlisaxo. IJy cxcvtin'r all 
lus stnamth !u*. wa*« ahlo to throw it from (hikarnum 
{lat. M ' to Cajic Comorin, a distatict! of .')tH) milos. 
Acrmvlini: ti> this mvth. this land, which hatl hocn in a 
former airo for a time suhnierircd hy thn sea, a^'ain roiio 
<MH of the ocean, and a ]iorthm of it forms the state, of 
'fravaneoiv. rara>n Katna parcelled out this land 
amon,!r.<t the lirahmins whom he introduced into the 
cemntry, seitleil them eonifortahly (in no part of Imlia 
mv they so exclusive), and departed. A certain class 
ar<‘ called Xinithtin Jivtilninns : these arc considered 
the most sacred ;thev arc. we hcanl. more than Ul.OUrt 
iit numher. 

In <n*der that they may not increase loo rajudly, 
4»nly the eldest, son of a family marries into his own 
<caste ; if he has no children the second son does like* 
■wise. The tvsl may marry whom t hey like, but of course 
their olVsprin;r catmot lay claim to the title of Xamburi 
lirahmins. 'fhosc of them who are the most strict 
in their observances will not live under the direct rule 
of the llajah of 'fravancorc, whom they consider a 
Sudra. and hohl also that anv of their females who ffo 

' • O 

south of t^uilon lose caste. Caste-distance i.s carried 
out by them in all its ri'^our. A Xair may ajiproach 
but may not touch a Xamburi llrtahmin; a Shanar 
(one who collects toddy from the palm-tree) nmst 
remain thirty-six paces off j a Pulayar (a man of the 
lowest of the slave castes) ninety-six paces ; all the 
other castes have also their respective proscribed dis- 
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tiinces, estaljlishcd hy custom, at "whicii they must pass . 
each other. 

In former times the slaves ^rere bought, sold, or 
mortgaged with the land j the price of a mnn varied 
at &om tAvelve to eighteen shillings of onr money. 
The name Pulayar is derived from the vrord Ptia, 
which signifies fimeral pollution. The T\fiihnmf>^1nTi 
population of Travancore seemed unimportant. 

As soon as the boat arrived at Trichoor, which had 
been sent from Cochin to meet us, we embarked m 
route for that place. Our boat was a large one, with 
sixteen rowers and a steersman. We reached Bol- 
ghotty (an island opposite. Cochin, on which the 
Kesident’s house is situated) in about twelve hours. 
The back-waters of Cochin and Travancore quite take 
the place of road.s near the coast. The south-west 
monsoon, which there breaks very hea^dly, is probably 
the cause of their existence. Sandbanks have been 
formed at right angles to ibe prevailing winds, the 
watei* has thus become dammed up, and numerous 
islands have been formed. The back-waters recdve. 
at many points the waters flowing down fi’om numer- 
ous small rivers, which rise in the Western Ghauts. 
These hills continue the whole way down to Cape 
Comorin, at an a\*erage distance of about fifly miles 
from the coast. These lagoons (if one may be per- 
mitted to use the word) are intersected by numei’ous 
deltas and islands; and tlie bordei's of them are fringed 
with most luxuriant v^etation. In some parts the 
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tn’fs f«»rin .t solitl Imnl: of irrrcn. fifiv foot 
ill li' i^lil : llio yc*iiii_:' t-iilirrly any liiflit 

from ajUM ariii;: Ih'Iwi-cii tin: liitrlicr .‘•Idiis. 'I'lic* only 
*1 raw) •ark.- to ]»frfr.'t riijoynimt wlifii tr:iv<;llin.:^ on 
llii*-i‘ v.atrr.- ai*«‘ that tin* mwc-rs "■ivc from tiino to 
tilin' a ji-rky nu'i ion io thr lioat, Avliich prevents an}* 
M'tih 'J «it'enpniion. Mieh a- readiiijr «»r wriiinp^. ami lliat. 
tlie soiios ^\illl Mliieli the linatiiien I'liliveii tlieiiiselves 
are anvtliinv: Imt liariiionioii.*-. 

'file ilav af«< r oiir arrival at lltOirhoti v we went over 

• « • 

in a I'oal to ririti.-li tVv'liin, wliioli i- a sinjfiilarly old- 
worM looking' town. Its houses hear a eoiisiderahlc 
resviiihlaiiee to those 1 have seen in some of the oiit- 
<if-the.v,av villatfes in tlfrinaiiv. All the dwolliim- 
liouM's iKov exist iii;r there were, 1 helieve. hiiill by tho 
Diileh ; iioihiiiir remains of the l^ortiijfiicseocciijiaiion 
except the two ehiiivlies. one of which is used for our 
Mnirlish Service, and the other hv flic native Christ ians. 
A few of the <ihl Dutch families still reside there, as 
well as perhajis half a dozen Kn.trlish families, con- 
.•'islinir of those of the judjre, tho cler^^yman, the 
gentleman who is in charpfc of the lli*fh iSchool at 
I'h'mieolliim (the native capital), and of a few mer- 
chants. 

Jiritish C’oeliin consists only of the strip of land on 
which is the town ; a small bridge divides this from 
the native city, in which .live an interesting race of 
jicoph*, the so-called />Vf/e/' anil lITi/Vc Jews. According 
to their own account, the White tfews came to Crang- 
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iinore, on the 3Ialabar coast, in the year "Oa.!)., after 
the desti’uction of the temple at Jerusalem by Titus. 
Cranganore tvas at one time the great centre of 
commerce on this coast ; it is believed to have bceti 
inotrn in early rimes to the Phcenicians. Arabians,. 
Egyptians, and Persians: but now*. o\nng to the 
filling up of its harbour, from being a flourishing >ca- 
port it has dwindled down to a small village. It 
is supposed that when from this cause its trade 
began to decline, the Jews, wlio were the cliief mer- 
chants of the place, moved to Cochin. The coast- 
line, which consists of sandbanks and is exposed to 
the monsoon, api>ears to be subject to gi'oat changes : 
Allcpie is said to be upwards of a mile f;«rrher from 
the sea than it was little more than thirty years ago. 

In lo6o. the AVhite Jews of Cochin Miiight the 
protection of its then Pajah, and obtained from him a 
grant of land, on which stands their j)rcsent town. 
They sliow some engraved cop]H*r-plates whicli they 
broHffhr with them from Crangarmre ; thc'c record rlic 
grant of certain j»rivileges made to ihi‘m possibly ii'*: 
less than l.OtJO vears airo. TIicsc rahh-ts .-rate liic 
King Eravy Wurma pennitte<I to the Chief Pabid and 
liis heirs to wear clothes of live colours, to ri Ic on 
horses and elciihanis, to be saluted by tin; tiring o* 
iriins. to have a herald on the road.-, to make c«*!jv» rJs 


of five natii ms, to have the lamp of the d.iy ( 
walk on carpets .spread upon the gwound. to 
their hou.-es, to use ])alaiMpiin-, high par.i-o!-. I, 


■v;. to 
a i'tm 
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^’uihs, tniinjjets, and small drums; to all these 
privileges was adrlcd freedom from ground-rent and 
duty ill the case of seveuty-two families ; the Rabbi 
was appointed Chief and Govei*nor of the houses of his 
congregation. The White Jews arc as perfectly fair as 
■a European from England or Iforth Germany ; some 
gi'own-up men have quite light hair, and I noticed 
some children with regular carroty locks. Perhaps 
they were originally a vciy fair race, but they 
are knomi from time to time to have received 
additions to their community from German 3 \ The 
Black Jews arc cither recent converts or the descen- 
dants of ancient ones, made amongst the original 
people of the land, as their type of features shows. 
They and the "N^Tiite Jews never intermarry; tlie 
’ former are the servants (originally, probably, the 
slaves) of the latter ; both live in the same pai’t of the 
town, though an imaginarj’^ line dmdes the two 
•quarters peopled by them. 

We went over to Erndcollum to seethe High School 
there, in which children and jmuths are educated up 
to the point of taking their degrees at the college in 
Madras. A European gentleman is the principal, 
and he has an English assistant; they have many 
native teachers under them. Mr. S (the prin- 

cipal) showed us the tiny building in which tlie 
studies were conducted eighteen j'ears ago; he had 
then onty twenty-three pupils, but the number has now 
risen to 300; tlie new building has two very large 
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roonis, and several smaller ones for tlie more advanced 
students. 

Leaving Bolgliotty on the 29th about seven a.m.^ 
vre amved at Cottavam in Travancore at foiu* jxin.^ 
vrhere we were the guests of the blisses Laker, the 
gi’anddaughters of the first missionary, whose arrival 
ill 1819 has been already mentioned. Our journey 
was made by watei* as before. Cottavam being inland, 
during the last three hours we had to ascend a river 
wliich took us to within about a mile of their house. 
The Eev. H. Baker, jim., of whom I have ah’oad}’ 
spoken, was the father of these ladies. He was a 
man of mark j his death about two years ago leaves a 
great void, for he was possessed of superior attain- 
ments, and ha'^ing been born and brought up in that 
district, his knowledge of the people and of their 
lauffuage was invaluable in his work amongst them. 
His mothei*, 3Irs. Baker, sen., is still liring. She 
came to that distiict sixty-one ycara ago, and though 
of course of a gi’cat age, she still has wonderful energy. 
She siipeiintends and teaches in her school for native 
Christian gills, in which she is assisted by a master 
and mistress ; it contains over fifty children, of whom 
about thirty arc boarders ; the rest arc day-scholars. 
The Church • 3Iissionary Society, I believe, gives a 
certain grant towards the support of this school. 
Friends at home also contribute, some subscribing 
sufficient to keep one child always in the school. 
Miss SI. Baker, her eldest granddaughter, has a!.-o 
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3]cforc they pi-oscnt tliemselves for admittance tlie 
daughters of former inmates of the schools are usually 
able to recite the Xiord’s Prayer, and read their own 
language passably. 

There is no lack of the means of education in 
Cottayain. The I'cformed Syrians have a oolite 
exclusively for training youths for thrar ministry; 
the IDnglish missionaries have also a building which 
they call the Institute, where native boys and young 
men are prepared tor ordination and to become school- 
masters ; attached to tliis is a school, where the older 
lads learn to teach, going there for a month at a time. 
There is a college as well, also superintended by the 
English missionaries, where boys and youths receive 
a general education. A moiety of the funds arising 
fi-oin the grant of lands and money made by the 
Ivance and others when the missionaries first began 
their work is applied to the support of these two last’ 
establishments. Since 1835, when there was a split 
between the English clergymen and the Syrians, after 
ai’bitratibn they agreed to divide the income. 

One day wliilst we wei’e at Cottayam, we saw 
several men approaching the house. Two of them 
were carrying something which was slung on a long ' 
bamboo, It turned out to be an alligator, which they 
had caught in one of the two rivers near. After they 
had laid their burden down on the ground, we 
measured the creature and found it nine feet four 
inches in length. The natives said that they had 
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These umhrellas have one disadvantage — they will not 
•close. The boat people, and those who iiavc to 
labour in the fields or carry burdens, wear a hat of 
the same material and similar dimensions. • In the 
crown is a small receptacle, where thej* keep flicir 
betel-leaves and tobacco. The interior of the umbrella 
also serves as a convenient pocket ; jiapers, etc., arc 
■often inserted under its bamboo ribs. The JRaveunIa 
■fipeciosa, commonly called the Traveller's tree, is here 
not uncommon. Its leaves somewhat resemble those 
of the plantain, but they grow dificrontly ; nt the base 
of each is a cup-formed j)rojection which forms ji 
reservoir. An incision made at the proper point 
affords relief to the thirsty wajdiircr. In Cochin we. 
first saw the bread-fruit tree (Arf()rur/>m inriso). It 
has large dcepl^'-iudented leaves, but docs not ripen 
its fi’uit on this const. The screw pine {Paiitfiuiu.'t 
odorati^^imiiJt) fringes the banks of the river.^ near 
Cottayara. It would appear to have been planted in 
many places with the object of prcvenling lb(i earth 
from being washed away by tlic sitream. .'s])ct:ie-? 
of sensitive- plant, which hear? a pinki.*;!! jnaiivn 
blossom, carpets the ground in many jiart.s. 'I he .'»ir- 
plant (I do not know its botanical name) i.s also nof 
uncommon. Its Icave.s are flc.«hy and doepl}* imlentfd. 

If one is detached and hung iij> in a room, n new pl.nit 
will .spring from each of the indentations, jwovid' d 
the leaf be given siiflicicnt light and air. 

Several hill-tribc.s irdi.abit the '\Ve.-fcrn f»hfiin-. 
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Some of them arc wanderers, living for a few months 
only in a particular spot; but the Arrians, one of 
these hill-tribes, who in 1862 numbered from 14,000 
to 18,000 souls, have fixed villages, and are considered 
to rank in caste above all ordinary mechanics, and to 
be equal to j\[ahoracdans or Jews. They are found 
on the hills between Cape Comorin and the northern 
borders of Travancorc; they live on the western 
slopes and the spurs of the higher range of moun- 
tains. A people called Arriar, or Arrisur, live on 
the eastern side of the Ghauts. Tlicse latter are said to 
be in a very dcgi’adcd state; their language is 
diflerent, being Tamil; then* richer neighbours on 
the other side do not allow that they belong to the 
same race as themselves, nor have they the same 
customs ; but it is considered possible that at some 
remote period they went over the hills to avoid doing 
the fiirl-av, or government, work required of them. 
Many of the Arrians on the western side are rich, 
being extensive cultivators — clearing the jungle and 
sowing their seed. The CTops, however, must be 
carefully watched, to protect them fi'om -wild elephants, 
deer, and countless small birds. A few families called 
Jishing Arrians live on the Travancore back-water ; the 
right of living there is said to have been purchased 
by them, or gi’anted to them, for services rendered to 
the Bajah, at a time when his Nair subjects had re- 
belled against liim. Like some of the hill people in 
Coorg, those Amans who are heathens worship the 

15 
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spirits of tlidr ancestors; to this they add that of 
some local demons, supposed by them to reside on 
hills or peaks. Th^ bmy -vvith their dead small 
brass figures, vases of potteiy, and ii’on iveapons. 

Some of the tombs found in these hiUs -Nvould 
appear to resemble the kistvaens which we meet with 
in the Mysore State. The Bev. H. Baker, in liis de- 
scription of them, says that ‘they are surrounded with 
slabs of granite, eight to twelve or even fifteen feet 
in height ; these ai*e set up on end and placed nortli 
and south’ (not east and west, as is the case in 
Mysore). He goes on to say that ‘ at the south end 

. is a circular opening. A round stone is fitted in this 

I 

aperture; anothei* stone, acting as a level*, prevents it 
from falling out. The sides, as well as the top and 
bottom of the kistvaen, are formed of single slabs of 
stone.’ Mr. Baker only speaks of Augments of jwttery 
as being found in these burial-places; but since reading 
his paper I have seen two perfect coffins (if one may 
call them such), ivhidi "wei’e dug up not long since at 
Courtallum, a place at the foot of the Ghauts, situated 
about fifty miles &om Trevandrum, and nearly iorty 
jfrom Tinnevellj’. They are in the form of jars, being two 
feet ten inches and a half in height, and sLv feet ten 
inches in cmcpmference at the widest part, outside 
measurement. The mouth of each jar is rather con- 
tracted ; the vessel widens out about the ccnti'c to tlici 
dimensions which I have ^ven, and terminates in a 
point at the bottom. From the position in wliich the 
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' Iminnn remains ^vitlHu them were found, it has been 
concluded that the bodies were placed in them in a 
doublcd-up posture, inucb like that in wbicli man}*^ of 
the natives of India delight to sit to this day. Three 
small jars, a few inches only in height, were found 
near each of the larger ones. It has been conjectured 
that at the time of interment these were filled ■withglii 
(clarified butter), rice, and water. 

We found our stay at Cottayara most interesting. 
In no other part of India does such a good mider- 
stauding subsist between the Europeans and the 
natives, which goes far to prove that if an interest in 
their welfare and concerns is shown by the former, it 
leads to confidence and affection on the pait; of the 
natives, who are but children of a larger growth, and 
soon find out who likes them. A white face meeting 
them seemed always to ^vc pleasure and produce a 
smile and a salaam. Some mothers looked proud and 
pleased that I should notice then* babies, though I was 
a perfect stranger. We here see the third generation 
of one family devoting then* time and their energies 
to continue the good work begun sixty years ago. I 
am com-inced that more might and could be done to 
draw the people of India to us than has hitherto been 
attempted. If we were to interest om’selves more in 
their bodily welfare, we might perchance win their 
souls. 

On November 8th, at 5.30 p.m., we left Cottayam 
and travelled by water to Qidlon, reaching that place 

15—2 
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about 11.30 a.in. the following morning. Quilon is a 
town with about 20,000 inhabitants, dose to tlie 
sea, in one part, is a fishing village composed of 
native Christians. The old fort which we took from 
the Dutch divides them fi'om a quarter inliabitcd by 
East Indians, or half-castes, as the}*^ are often called — 
only a fragment of the walls of the fort now rcniniiis. 
Hear this are two small old disused cemeteries— 
I conclude, also Dutch. At one time a subsidiary 
force of five regiments and some artiller}’’ was kept by 
us at Quilon, but for the last twenty-six years one 
regiment only has been stationed in the place. The 
Eesidency is charmingly situated j a portion of the 
back-water is seen fi*om the fi*ont windows, and greatly 
enhances the beauty of the%’iew from tlie house. "Wc 
remained there till the 13tli. About one p.m. on tiint 
day we again embarked en route for Trevandrum, the 
capital of Travancore. Water communication docs 
not at present exist the whole way j a low Jiill inter- 
feres with this, but in a very short time a tunnel, wliicli 
is now being bored through this obsticJo, will fonn a 
canal connecting the tivo back-waters. About twelve 
miles fi’om Quilon, at a place called the Wurfcnlly 
barrier, wc had to quit our boat and drive some thm: 
or four miles in a bullock-coach to the other landing- 
place, w'here a boat met us which had been sent from 
Trevandrum. Shortly after rc-embarking wc pasred 
through a narrow tunnel about Jialf a mile in length : 
it had a weird effect, gliding along this channel ; it wa-i 
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too narrow for the men to use their oars : the boatmen 
propelled us by pushing against the side of the rock 
with their hands. There were lamps at intervals; the 
men kept constantly calling out, for fear of a collision 
■\nth some one coming the other way: two boats could 
hardly pass each other with salet}'. We arrived at the 
nearest point to Trevandrum at two a.m., and com- 
]]Osed ourselves to sleep for a time. About six a.m. 
the carriage came which was to take us to the 
Eesidency, a three or four miles drive. The gardens 
at the Residencies at Qnilon and Trevandrum are 
tastefully laid out and well kept up. The general 
character of the vegetation is the same as that I have 
before described as existing along the whole of this 
coast ; cocoa-nut palms form the great feature of the 
landscape. 

From Trevandrum we made an excursion to C6vel- 
lum, about seven miles distant, and remained there a 
couple of daj's. At this place there is a bungalow 
belonging to the Homan Catholic priest; it is the only 
European house in the place ; a few huts inhabited by 
native fishermen are near it. The bungalow is situated 
in a grove of palm-trees, on a point of rock overlooking 
the sea on both sides. Sometimes large vessels come 
quite dose inshore : one did so whilst we were there ; 
so that without a glass I could distinctly see the 
awning on her deck ; but she very shortly after bore 
rapidly away from the land and disappeared firom view. 
One morning a whole school of porpoises (or whales ?) 
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were disporting themselves in the sea ; ire could dis- 
tinctly hear &em *bloir^ when the}* came to the 
surface. 

RetmTiing to Trevandrum, we again made a start 
on November 22nd, tliis time by bullock-coach, as 
there are no back-waters in the direction in which we 
intended tz’a veiling. A sixteen liours* joumcv took 
us to a place called Nagacoil, or ‘ the Temple of the 
Snake,’ distant about forty-one miles. Abdut iiilecn 
miles before reaching Nagacoil there is a traveller’s 
rest-house, placed inside an old fort which would be 
perfectly useless as a place of defence in the present 
day, as it is commanded by several heights near. The 
fort has a high wall built of hewn stones, and may 
perhaps be a mile in circumference. 

From Nagacoil we went on to Cape Comorin, where 
the Resident of Trayancore also has a bungalow. 
After we had gone about four miles we j)asscd 
through a large native village called Suchindniin. 
The temple at this place is dedicated to TtnuMufd- 
ayam, or Brahma, Shiva, and "N'ishnu united in one, 
an almost, if not quite, singular instance. Br. Bird- 
wood, in Part I. of his work on ‘ The Industrial -Arts 
of India,’ gives a short sketch of the Hindus and their 
religious practices, and there mentions that the »>nly 
temple he knew of rlcdicated to Brahma is one on 
Lake Pushkar (Pokar), near Ajmcrc, in liajpiifann. 
The worship of Brahma secins to have almost cntin-Iy 
died out. 
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Cape Comorin, seven or eight miles beyond Suchin- 
drum, is the end of all things — we could go no farther ; 
this is the most southern* point of the Indian Con- 
tinent. The native name for it is Kamja Kuman, or 
‘ Virgin Daughter,’ a title of the goddess Durga, who 
is worsliipped in a temple there. Cape Comorin is 
•one of the five renowned bathing-places to which 
pilgrims resort from all parts of India. It has three 
temples, in fiict — ^two close together on a rock over- 
hanging the sea, the third is a little higher up the 
hill. The two first are in large enclosures sur- 
rounded by high walls j firom the size of the buildings 
attached to them they must maintain a ’large staff of 
attendant Braids. I saw many Yogis (Hindu 
devotees)^ walking outside the temples, who no doubt 
were pilgrims come to worship at tliese shrines. In 
Southern India generally, and especially in Travan- 
core, entrance into the temples is denied to Europeans 
and low-caste people. Had it been possible, we should 
have liked to have seen the interior of tliis establish- 
ment. 

A colony of native Christian fishermen inhabit 
huts on the line of shore near these temples. All 
the native Christians along this part of the coast, and 
for some little distance in the interior, are descendants 
of converts made by early Portuguese missionaries. 
It is astonishing to see these people venture out to 
sea in their tiny outrigger canoes, hollowed out of a 
single log, and having only a couple of inches of gun- 
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Avalc. IVo men fonn tlie crew: one sits cross-legged 
and paddles, the other stands up : his action seemed 
to me like that of punting udth the long pole he holds 
in his hands. This frail hark rides over the waves 
like a cockle-shell. 

Before reaching Cape Comorin the cocoa-nut palm 
ceases; its place is taken by groves of the palmyra, or 
toddy-palm ^jar excellence. Tliis tree comes in well in 
the midst of a grove of other species ; but here, seen 
by itself, it has little beauty. The Shanars, .a race 
much emplo3-cd in drauring toddy, ascend the trees 
twice in the day : in the evening to make the requisite 
incision in the spathc at the crown of the tree, and fix 
a vessel to receive the liquor as it flows ; and again 
earl}' the next morning to withdraw tlie jars, which are 
whitewashed in the interior to prevent the too rapid 
fermentation of their contents. It seems to us an 
almost impossible feat to climb the palmyra-trees ; they 
vary from about sixty to a hundred feet in haght, 
and have no branches except at the very summit. 
The Sh^lnar, howevei’, carries a small cratch ivith him, 
w’hich is from three to four feet in length, which he rests 
obliquely against the trunk of the tree, and mounts it 
agildy. The stem of this species of palm is too large 
in girth, up to a height of seven or eight feet, for a 
mnn to grasp it with his arms; but it tijere suddenly 
becomes smaller, and so continues. The distance he 
gains b}’’ Tnwnns of the cratch enables him to take a 
firm hold at the requisite height. Occasionally the 
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Shanar tics his feet together with a thong, which 
seems to assist the gi’ip of the knees and soles of tlic 
feet, which are also called into play. He thus works 
himself up to the top in a ver}’ short space of time, 
and descends in the same manner when he has com- 
pleted his task. 

The Hesident’s bungalow (the only European 
house at Cape Comorin) is in a delightful position, 
above and looking down upon the temples, and has a 
^•icw of a wide expanse of sea beyond. "We enjoyed 
our sta}' there veiy much, though our pleasure was 
somewhat marred by bad weather. "We had threaten- 
ing storms at first, and one day it poured without 
intermission for fifteen hours. Our return journey to 
Ifagacoil on the 27th Avas a slow one, for the road had 
become so cut up that it took us five and a half hours 
to accomplish the twelve miles. 

TraA'ancore is a country in which the three E’s are 
greatlj' cultiA’ated ; but there is a fourth, roads, the 
study of AA’liich has been neglected. It is true there 
had been heaAy rains for some days; but the road 
between Hagacoll and Palamcottali (forty-eight miles) 
would hardly have been in the state in which we 
found it, had it been properly made and attended to 
afteiwards. This journey ordinarily occupies about 
sixteen hours; but we 1^ Hagacoil on Monday 
evening, and did not reach Palamcottah (TiimeveUy) 
till eight p.m. on the Wednesday evening after. The 
distance betAA'een Nagacoll and the next bungalow is 
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tliirty miles, but including delays and stoppages, 
thirty-six hours ivei’e occupied in performing this 
distance. Being unprepared for it, we were twenty- 
two hours without food, and spent two nights in our 
bullock -coach, unable to advance daring the hours of 
darkness. It would have been most dangei'ous to 
proceed, for in some 23laces the road was either carried 
away or so much injured that an overturn must have 
been the result. 
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'I'm: priiKMp;iI po]itil:ifiiin urthis distrirt is 'I'lnnil. one 
of ilu! four divisions of the l>ravidinn fainilv. wliich 
iidinhits Sonfh India and has no aflinity ^vilIl the 
races of ih«* Xorth, wlm .‘•peak language.^ derived from 
•Sanst'rit. Indeed, aeeonlinjc to Ilishop Caldwell, their 
lan*fnag<* is not Aryan. I le regard.s the Pnlars and the 
J’arityar.s as snrvivinfif remnants of jn’imitive tribc.s. 

Traces of still earlier inhabitants have been found, 
it. is believed, in some stone im])lenients discovered 
near Shermadevy and I’udu^udi; but nothing more is 
known about them. Ilelics linvo akso been found of a 
later, btit .still a pre-hi.storic, age. The.sc con.sist prin- 
ei])ally of sepulchral urns containing bonc.s, iron 
Aveapons,and pottery of gfiod workmanship, discovered 
in some of the rcd-gravcl lulls in the district. The 
religion of the heathen jiart of its population, with the 
c.\eeption of devil- wor.shi]), is ehiefly that of Shiva. 
Their most important temple is at Trichendur, on tlie 
coast, where Soubramaniya, who thc}’^ say was the 
.second soji of Shiva, is especially worshijjped. 

The A’^ishnuvites arc less numerous j they princi- 
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pally belong to castes of Telegu origin, or are 
BraJi m ins. The middle and Iottct classes are the 
chief devil-worshippers. This applies to a consider- 
able extent both to Travancore and ITadura. The 
ghosts, hobgoblins, or devils which they believe in, 
are, they say, the spirits of men and women who have 
died unhappy deaths, and who for this reason have 
acquired a hatred of the human race, and a love of mis- 
chief and blood j they are local devjls, and have local 
names. Soubramanya, also called Skanda, occupies a 
high place in the pantheon of the natives, who consider 
him an amiable personage "who will not do them any 
harm, and represent hun as a yoimg man riding on a 
peacock. They make salaams to him, and oiTcr him 
garlands of flowers,* but to the demons a worship 
of fear is mainly given, for, if ofibnded, the hann they 
are capable of doing to a man or his family is very 
great, and for this reason a cock or a goat must Ikj 
offered in sacriflee to them, lest the crops should 
be injured, or the children be smitten with a deadly 
disease. They cause devil-dances also to be performed, 
which must be like the dances of the AissasouTe 
sect in Algeria. Their object is that the demon 
may take possession of the body and mind of the 
dancer, who by some means works himself uj) into a 
most excited state, after whicb the lookers-on, l»y 
means of questions addressed to the possessed man, 
imagine that they can elicit from the demon within 
him promises of better behaviour for the future. 



Twn^nlhf. 

Tin* iHMri<'t of Tinnfvrlly f«»rinH thr rxtmnn soulli- 
fnstiTij jiMrliun “f lln* liuliaii jjfninniln. It is lM)unfliwl 
on the north hy Madura; on the wi-st a mountain' 
ohain sc)':irati'‘>' it. from 'rravanrore. exocut in three 
places, where this latter .••tate jmssesf-e^- a small extent 
of land on the. eastern side of these hills. Tinnevelly 
was at (»ne luu^^ a jiart of the •rreat. I'andyan empire, 
lletweeii the years 17-10-00 it. .swarmed with in- 
dependent iNdi.irars, or petty chiefs, all in perpetual 
liostility, and livinjr it» f“>*ts or dens in tie; woods 
;tnd fastnesses. At that peri«>d the districts both of 
Tinnevelly atid of Maduni were farm«‘d out by the 
Xawabs of the Carnatic. This disorderly state of 
thinipi continued till 1702. In I7{I5», when our last 
war comtueuce<l with 'fippoo, a formidable insiurcc- 
tion broke out in Tinnevcllv, and a lar^re bodv of our 
troops were marched into the country; the Poligars 
were ordered to be disarmed; and their forts and 
strongholds wen* demolished to a certain extent. 
This measure not being cflectually carried out, another 
rising took jdacc in the southern districts in ISOl. 
'J’luswas subdued, and llic whole of the countiy taken 
possession of by the Madras Government. 

Tinnevelly, its chief town, is situated on the Tam- 
brapoorny river, wliicb is spanned by a bridge. 
Above Tinnevelly no less than seven anieuts, or dams, 
have been made across t.bc river, lly means of these 
an extent of country eighty' miles in length, and from 
one to one and a half miles in width, is irrigated. 
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Two crops of rice ai*e produced in the com*se of tlic 
year on this land. When other districts arc suffering 
from drought and frmine, this portion has invariahl}’’ 
■ a good hai-vest, and reaps the benefit of the high 
prices elsewhere by exporting largely. Whilst we 
were at Tumevelly the Tambiupoomy was in high 
fiood. Some of the occupants of the JSuropcan houses 
on its banks wei’e fearing that the}*' might be forced 
some night to escape fi'om their dwellings in batliing- 
tubs, as had been necessary three years previously. 
The river divides the native town from Palamcottah, 
the European station, about two miles distant, where 
we were the guests of Bishop Sargent, the head of the 
Church Missionary Society’s Mission. 

Dr. Caldwell, the missionary Bishop sent out by 
the S.P.G., has his distinct sphere of '»\’ork. llis 
head-quarters are at Edeyengoody, about fifty miles 
south of Palamcottah. Both these Bishops make 
periodical visits to the different churches under their 
care. Bishop Sargent is pursuing the plan of gradually 
withdrawing the European missionaries from the out- 
lying Christian congregations, and of leaving them to 
go alone under the care of their native jiriests. This en- 
deavour to make them self-reliant has been now going 
on for some few years, and he considers the rc.sult'^ 
promising. A very large chiu’ch for native Christians 
of the Anglican communion is cxjxjotcd shortly to ho 
completed at a place about thirty miles flistant frrun 
Palamcottah. It has been some time in building, |f»r 



fnjiclh \vor»* lint iiliuii'lniit. I In* 
upon it W(Ti’ nil lirntln'ii: l»til vrlii-n lln-y .••.•iw tin* 
Htriioituv ri^i^l;I uinl'T thrir liaii'l*!. lln-y “ju* ninl nil 
luvnnn* (’hrlj-tiniis. 

Whil.*-! at Tinin'V«‘lly 1 In-anl lln* f* •Unwins'' Httl<; 

;nur»li)U* : Tlun* wn'. a ^<•ll«•Ml oxaijiiiiaiif'ii in an <»ut- 

Ivinii villa'^r. ainl <'nn liitl«* iiaiivn _"irl faint* ‘1. Min 

)uis!*innarv. al‘'<»ft*f*lin:;tln*ln'al :;r<‘atlY,a'-l;«''l fora fan, 
■ « • • • ‘ * 

■wlicni a nativf ln«l l»ro«olu “in* wliirh In* lia*l avninirr'l 
for liiui?fir <rtit <*f an <*r«linary p:ilin*U-af. Hn it Iiy 
IkuI written in hif^ <‘wn lanjruaj!**. *ll«* n-inlrth tin* 
wiinU <»nt <»f Hit; tl^■a-nr^•^.* 'Mm- ICasttrn inin'l 
n*a«lily applic** Mich a text : the hn-e/.cr i** truly a 
trcasuri! to the native <»f linlia. In tlie-e lainl'* many 
pa‘--a"cfs in tlu* llihle which were ohseurt: to ii'^lipfore 
Ixvoinc clear, ainl <ithers jrain a<lflitional force. 

The ttilal iitimhcr of Christians in Tiiinevellv. at- 

• • 

the time of the Iasi census (IS71), was I02..’i7t;. 
Tliis included Koman Catholics; all hut .‘527 of these 
were natives. The numher of Christians i.s known to 
have increased considerahly since that date, tin; total 
is now pul at M (5,000, of which the S.P.G. and the 
C.^f.S. cltiiin about 0(5,000 between them. 

The Homan Catholic missions date from at 
which time ^lichael A'az, Archbishop of Goa, with a 
Portuguese force, assisted the Parayars along that 
coast against the ^raliomcdans, and afterwards bap- 
tized almost the whole of them, about 20,000. Ten 
3 'cars later Francis Xavier comincnccd his labours 
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amongst them; nothing could exceed his zeal and that 
of some of his immediate successors. After a certain 
time we find records of the Jesuits being establislicd 
in one place, and again several 3 -ears later of their 
being settled in another spot. In 1700 these Parayar 
Christians began to be jjersecuted by the Dutch, and 
the priests of Goa were expelled from Tuticorin and 
Negapatam ; later on, the Dutch became more toler- 
ant. Father Besche b^an his missionary work in 
1710, and laboured thirty-six years. In 1755 these 
missionaries ceased to receive support from Europe ; 
and five years later the Jesuits at Goa were de- 
ported to Lisbon. Some still remained in Tinnevcll}’-, 
Madura, etc., but when they died off then* jjlacos 
were supplied by native priests from Goa. In 177<> 
the Society of Jesuits was formally suppressed by the 
tlien Pope Clement XIV., but restored in 1814 hy 
Pius VII. In 1838 two Jesuit missionaries came 
and recommenced the work in Tinnevclly ; some had 
returned to Madura seven years previously. 

A mission of the Church of England was com- 
menced in 1771, at first a mere offshoot of that in 
Tanjore. The celebrated missionar 3 ’, Schwartz, in liis 
journal states that a small Christian congregation of 
thirty-nine persons existed at Palamcottah ; the 3 '(‘ar 
after this he baptized a Brahmin woman, wJjo fct 
herself to work to erect a small church in the fort, 
assisted b}* two English gentlemen. Xine j'cars later, 
the congregation l)a^’ing increased to 403, under tiie 
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catechist who hafl hcen plncwl tlHsnj, ji. 
nussionary of the S.P.C.K. was Kc-nt In 

1797 a great many Sh#inar« joinwf fJin (iUvir.lUin 
communion; in 1811, during a, mint;/ 

tlurough fear relapsed into hf^ithatihrn, tti 
■vrhen the S.P.6-. established a mission In the 'Mnne- 
Telly district, it was found that more than »ViOO 
persons still retained their Christianity, tho//;/h they 
had been necrlected during an entire f/wtriiiUtfij 
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also lias her school close to theii- house, in which more 
than 100 native girls ai-e hoarded and alucated. 
Some of them have been taught to sing in parts; 
their voices are most pleasing, their high notes verv 
clear and sweet ; all seem to have lost the peculiarly 
disagreeable twang so general in the natives, es|)ocially 
when they are speaking or singing in the Knglisli 
language, and which is also not uncommon in our 
onm untrained village choirs. 

Besides the schools I have mentioned, there is a 
training school for schoolmasters, directed by th(‘ 
liev. — Kembal ; that for schoolmistresses is umhr the 
care of the Eev. V. Ilarcoiirt. Each of these estab- 
lishments has a dav-school attnclicd to it. when^ ihosi.* 
in training are taught to teach. They also have occa- 
sionally to give what arc called criticizing lessons 
before the master and the more advanced sluilenfs ; 
these have to note do^ra and make remarks when fhe 


lesson is over, on what points the teacher was dclcf:tivc 
in any way, either as to j)crjnitting inattention i»r 
careless repetitions, or neglect of proper c.vplanatif.n'i 
of the subject in question. All these schools are ex- 
clusively for Christians ; but the Jlcv. .Scha/l'/cr (soji 
of a former missionary) has a school in Tinncvr lly 
itself, w'hei'C heathen as well as Christian huN nr<ivc 


a general education. 

A Zenana mission is also carried on in conn'crio:! 
with the .same .«*ocict 3 '. Till very iwnfly (hn e ; 
were as.sociafcd in this w'ork; one of thc-c Im-- l•'t' 1^ 
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joined the educationnl department under the Rev. 
V. I-Iarcourt. The staff now consists of Mrs. Lewis, 
widoAV of a former missionar)*, and a young lady who 
lives with her. These ladies have fifteen Bible-women 
as assistants, all of whom arc native Christians. These 
Bible-women visit in many neighbouring villages and 
bring in weekly reports; tlirough them the Zenana 
ladies learn where their presence would be acceptable; 
not that there is ordinarily much difficulty in this, 
except as regards the houses of Brahmins, who are for 
the most part imwilling to allow Europeans access to 
their women. The other castes, on the contrary, are 
rather pleased to receive visits from them, will also 
listen to portions of the Holy Scriptures, and are 
willing to learn to read themselves; but most of 
those they %'isit are, and seem to intend to remain, 
heathens. 

During our stay I accompanied Mrs. Lews one day 
in her rounds. We went to six or seven houses; all 
but two were tenanted by Rajput, the descendants of 
some who were brought to that part of the countiy 
some seventy years ago. The first comers had some 
European blood in theu* veins, but the race is now 
tolerably pure ; they send to othei’ parts for wives of 
their own caste; tlieir daughters also marry dsewhere, 
exclusively amongst thdr own people. 

Hindustani is the language spoken in their own 
fimnlies. One young man we saw knew no other ; 
we imagined he was a receat arrival, come to seek for 

16—2 
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a wife. Aiiothei- man, the fiither of a fajiiily, would 
he known anywhere as a Eajput.from liis type of 
features. A few of them are still wealthy, though 
many of the men, I heard, have squandered their 
property away in drin king . Some possess excellent 
two-storied houses. One young woman was particu- 
larly interesting j she ivas evidently very intelligent, 
and is one of the few native women (in that part of 
the country at least) who is on all points on an 
equality with hei* husband j she sits in his presence, 
and eats "with him. We also went to see two femilies 
belonging to the Vellala, or landed-proprietor class. 
In Tinnevelly these rank next to the Brahmins. The 
master of the house ■was at home in one instance. He 
spoke English perfectly. His wife was quite a 3’oung 
woman ; she was the only child of her parents, and 
was already tolerably well educated when he married 
her. He treats her as his equal ; the part of thdr 
house which we saw was arranged quite in the English 
fashion, ■with good tables and chairs. The young 
man seemed proud of his wife, and said she could 
keep accounts as well as himself j they have one little 
boy, about four years of age. We then went to another 
Vellala interior, whei’e the mistress of the house is 
most anxious to learn to read — ^but she has, I fear, 
begun too late in life to make much progi*ess ; her two 
little girls seemed promising scholars. 

None of these native women are Avhat is called 
purdalt people, or secluded from the gaze of the othci 
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sex. They probably would not take a walk in the 
bazaars, but would not hesitate to go out driving in a 
bullock-coach without veiling themselves. The Raj- 
puts Avould not do this in their oum original country, 
or where tliere were many Mahomedans, who, it is 
said, first set the fashion of shutting up their women, 
which tire Hindus have followed ; but in the Tinne- 
vdly district, where the Hindu population is largely 
in the majority, they do not scruple to break through 
this custom, which, to a great-extent, was forced upon 
them bv circumstances. 

The temple at Tinnevell}' covers a considerable 
area of ground. It is a perfect labyrinth of corridors. 
The enclosure is said to be 756 feet long fi-om north to 
south, and 580 broad fi’om cast to west. The northern 
half of it is dedicated to Shiva, under the local name 
oiNcUiappa; the other, or southern half, to his consort 
Parbuti, who here has also a different appdlation. At 
one part, and running nearly the whole breadth of the 
enclosure, is a haU, called that of the Thousand Pillars. 
An attendant Brahmin told us this building was used 
once a year onlj*, on the 20th of September, for the 
marriage of then’ god, which takes place annually on 
that day. "We quitted Tinnevelly very early on the 
morning of December 7th. A few hours by rail 
took us to Madura. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Madura distiict is bounded on the north by 
Coimbatore, on the north-east partly b}' Trichinopoly, 
south by Tinnevelly and the Gulf of Manaor, east by 
Tanjore, and on the irest by Travancore, &om which 
it is separated bj^ the chain of the Western Ghauts. 
The word Madura is said to be a corruption of 
* Maturai,’ which means pleasant. 

Historical traditions divide the southern portion .of 
the peninsula, called Dravida Desa, into tbi’ee king- 
doms — those of Pandya, Chola, and Chera. Madura 
is in the ferst named. In the Pm’anas, or ancient ' 
■\mtings concerning it, no less than sixty-four different 
stories are related as to its origin. At the b^’nning 
of the Christian era its territory was very extensive. 
In the second century, a.d., its Rajah, Yamsu Sekhara, 
is said to have built a fort and palace, as well as 
temples and public buildings. Not a trace of thenr is 
believed now to exist. His reign is also given as tire 
date of the foundation of a coU^^ for tire cultivation 
of literature and of the Tamil language. The college 
was completed in the time of his successor. In the 
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"beginning its professors wepe fortj’-dglit in number. 
According to Professor Wilson, this establishment 
Tras subverted between the sixth and ninth centuries, 
about winch time both the Buddliist and the Jain 
£iitlis would appear to have been introduced, but they 
never gained a firm footing in the Pandyan kingdom. 

Kafur, the General of Ala-ud-din Ivhilgi, of whom 
we have already spoken in connection with Halabeed, 
and also of the district near Bellary, extended his 
conquests as far as Bamisseram in a.d. 1324, and in 
1374 Mujahid Shah overran the countries between 
Yijayanagar and Cape Comorin. The Mahomedan 
armies did not remain long in the south; shortly 
after this the Pand 3 *an kingdom became tributary to 
Yijayanagar; its ruler.'!, however, were of the old Tamil 
xaep. One of these, the seventeenth King, being hard 
j)ressed in a war he was waging with the Chola 
King of Tanjore (who was also a tributary of the 
same Power), applied to his suzerain for assistance; 
Krishna Ra 3 *al, the then Iving of Yijayanagar, sent 
Kagama Kalk, an officer of his household, to his aid. 
Kagama soon defeated the Chola force, but him- 
self assumed the government. Krishna Rayal did 
not acknowledge the usurper, though he permitted 
Yisvanada, Kagama’s son, to be installed as King 
after his death; and fi:om this period, about a.d. 1530, 
dates the dynast 3 * of the Kalks of Madura. 

Yisvanada, seeing that Yijayanagar was occupied 
. in holding its own against Bijapore, forced the Chola 
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Eajali to yield Triciiinopoly to him j ho seems also to 
have much coveted the Tiimevelly district. He gave 
certain depopulated portions of land to some of his 
northern follo^vcrs, u'ho were the progenitors of many 
of the Poligars. '\'isvanada’s son also added to the 
territories of this kingdom. Six other rulers followed, 
the last of whom died in 1622. His successor atos the 
edebrated Tiroomnl Xaik, at that time betAveen thirty 
and fort}’ ycavs of age ; be reigned thirty-si.K years. 
Trichinopoly had been the capital up to the time 
AA’hen Tiroomal began to reign. On one occasion, 
Avhen marching to ^ladura, ho Awas suflering i’nnn a 
scA’cre catarrh; and Avhilst halting at Dindigul Im liad 
a vision in which the god SundamshAA’ara (the local 
name for Shiva, as Minakshi is that of liis consort, 
Parbuti) appeared to him, together Avilh ^linakshi. 
They told hun that if he AA'oiihl only ro.side at ^radiir.'i 
they would cure him of his malady. Tiroomal then 
and there A'OAvcd that if he rccoA-crcd he AA'oidd not 
only do this, but also sjjcnd a .Miin cqni\’alcnt to 
£100,000 of our money in sacred AA'orks. Ho imme- 
diately fdt the disease leave luin; AA'cnt on to ^ladnra, 
and set about tlio fuliiliiicnt of hi.s voav. ^fadura Avas 


thenceforward his favourite I'csidcncc. 't a'‘^» oiJn r 
K^alks .‘succeeded him ; then there AA'as a rcgt'itry 
during a minoi'ity. 'fins minor Ilajah died Ifaving 
no heirs ; his Avife then adoj»tcd a .*‘/*n Avho wa-' a 
direct descendant of a younger son of 'I'lroom.d. 

Chunda Sahib, at that time IVime Mini-t<r, but 
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nficrwanls Xabob of tin* Carnatic, aflcclcd to join the 
cause »)f the llancc ; Imt he soon showed that Ins real 
ohjcct was only his own a;rjfrandizcnicnt hy seizing 
U])nn the citatlel <»f Trichinopoly and jnitting tlic 
(incen WegenI (^linalcshi Animal) in prison; she 
swallowed poison and died, 'rims ended the race of 
Pandvan sovereigns; the tiiieen’s adopted son retired 
into (irivate life. Clmiida iSahlh made one of his 
brothers fiovemor f»f Madiini the same year that he 
took 'rrichinopoly, and give the governorship of 
Dindiirul to another. Thus the historv of Madura was 
for a lime mi.Kcd up with the hisloiy of the Carnatic ; 
the Kreiieh ceased their interference with the Xabob’s 


affairs in after the 'frcaly of Paris. After the 
second wtir with Ilydcr, in 17tSl, the Xabob as.signcd 
liis revenues to the Kast India Company for a period 
of five years, reserving onc-sixlh for himself, 'fhe 
earliest lilnglish records extant rcgtirding ^ladiu'a 
oiilv go as far back as 17510, since wliich time few 
political events of any importance have occuiTcd 
there, though Jictty rebellions have arisen amongst 
some of its small hcrcditaiy landholder.^. 

The population of 3Indum is very varied in origin 
and language. At diflerent times people of various 
races went there, driven to emigrate perhaps b}^ inva- 
sions or famines in other parts, who still retain 
their original manners and customs. One such class 
speak a debased kind of Canarese, a language which 
docs not belong to the distiict. A considerable area 
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in tlie native town is inhabited by a class of sillc- 
wcavers called Pattu-nnl-kurans. Tiroomal ITa5k, 
being dissatisfied with the local cotton and other 
cloths, is said to have caused the ancestors of these 
^^eoplo to come down fi’om Surat, holding out induce- 
ments to them to settle in Madura. The colony has 
thriven ; they ai’C one of the most numerous classes 
now resident there. They keep aloof from other 
castes, speak a foreign tongue, and presei’ve the 
customs of the land they originally came fi’om. 
Besides its primitive use, the word caste may be held 
to mean those of one race or language who keep 
together, being bound by common laws and customs ; 
or those who follow one particular occupation or ' 
trade, such as weaving, or doing goldsmith's work, 
tailoring, etc.; even difference of religion does not 
always imply difference of caste, for of two men of 
one caste one may be a Shivite, another a Vishnuvite. 

. Many Homan Catholic converts preserve thar caste 
intact after conversion; this is also the case with 
those natives who join the Lutheran Church at Tan- 
jore, but the S.P.G. missionaries do not permit any 
difference of rank to be shown. At the admimstra- 
tion of Holy Cogimunion all castes go up in- 
discriminately ; in all cases the men first, tlie women 
afterwards. 

Whilst we are on the subject of caste, it may be as 
well to notice the existence of the Valangei, or right- 
hand, and the Idangei, or left-hand, castes. This 
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Ann-ni;.’-* 'In’ Mriiij.'i'i an- i?»i'ln«li‘'l tin; l‘inh'h>ihi 
]':in!'lt. livf! : ?]«•• r<ijnj»ri*'i-» slu* livi* fla'-.-r*; of 
li;niiijtJMM‘-nnn. vi/.. L"»l‘i‘->ni:Iis l»r;j-s anti rnpppr 
-'■niijh". farjvii'it r-. nn<l .•■i<»ni'\vi«rl:' 'I'lu:.*''* five 
jir.ifr-*- t<» l'i« (]<'>>i'<-nilt-il fi'itin tin* livt; j^nn** «>f 
\‘i''Va);:«nn:i. tl»f ar«'lnt«-<*t «»f llic p* !?. \vhi> savfrally 
t'lnliran-tl jiroff'^ittn'*. In iln* 1‘lan^iii f'litiinn 

art* aKd in«”ln«l«*<l nTJain othors «»f tin* oasies: 

ani(in;.'-t iIit-M* anr ilu* I'l]ak1:i1ians, or wt'rkors in 
lf;nli-r. In !Ma<lnra tin* wives of iIjc ('liakkilinns 
liflttnjr to ihe nirlit-liantl. and iln-ir hnshainls lo ihc 
lefidiand, faction ; it is said iliat dnrin;: llu: not nn- 
fri‘(|n(*nt tjiiarrols wliicli ari^^! hi-twecn those two 
rastes, the Chakkili woiiion will hoM themselves 
entirely aloof front their hiisliamls. 'fhe llrahmins, 
the. VeUalas, s»nd the Malmniedans rentaiu neutral in 
^nch di^pntes. 

It aj)|)(*ars to he dojihtful whetlier the llrahmins of 
^ladnra arc of pure dcsecnt,esjK'cially those hclonging 
lo the jiagoda. 'fhere are also in that oily a great 
many styhal foreign Iirahmins, chiefly 'relegn; others 
came originally from Cnnant, ^lysorc, and even from 
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Guzerat; none of these ■vnll intermarry with tiie 
Tamil Brahmins, or with any not of then- oavii trihe 
or femily. 

"We have already given a sliglit sketch of the rise 
and progress of Christianity on the jilalabar coast, of 
the work of conversion begun by Francis Xavier in 
the TmneveUy district, and of its increase and Iiopc- 
ful condition at the present day in all tliose parts* 
TTe nill now turn to its introduction in i\radura by 
Bobert de Ifobilis, or Xobilibus, wlio. early in the 
seventeenth centuiy gained great influence at the 
coiu*t of its tlien ruler, Tiroomal Xalk, with wlioni 
he Avas on very friendly terms. One story is tlial this 
sovereign’s death Avas compassed by tlio Brahmins, 
AA'ho feared that he might embrace Christianity, 
llobert de Xobilis, the nejihcAv of Canlinal Bellarmine, 
Avas a remarkable man. lie came to India Avith the 
fixed idea of conA’crting the Hindus to Ciiristianify. 
Ho dressed like them, ate the same fooil, was Availed 
on by Brahmins, and gaA'c out that he himselt Ava> n 
Brahmin fi*om the West. Ho found a Christian 
Cliurcli at 3I.'idura; its atlhcronts aactc principally of 
the fisherman class, descendants f)f some of hrancis 
XaA'icr’s coiiA'crts. They A\'cre foAV in nuinher, flu-rr*- 
Ibrc the previous missionary. Father Fernandez, had 
applied himself to trying to convert the 'Fologu jK-nj»(e 
AA'ho had .-settled in ihulnra, hut h<^ lailefl in hi- 
attempt. The ])eople h.arl a Imrror of anything n.t,- 
ncete«l AA'ith the Portuguoso, as l«-ing men avIio ate 
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the flesh of eoAVs, drank intoxicating drinks, and 
mingled freely with the lowest ])ariahs. Por fourteen 
j^cars Fernandez had laboured in vain, hut things 
had begun to mend, Avhen in IfiOG llobert de Xobilis 
A'isited j\Iadura and devised means of overcoming the 
ditficulties. "With the consent of his Archbishoii he 
became a Hindu, in order to save Hindus, adopting 
not only distinctive diet and garments, but withdraw- 
ing froiii all intercourse with other jmests. The 
native prejudice having been thus in time overcome, 
be turned liis attention more especially to tbc work of 
convei’sion. 

Having argvicd wth a Guru, or learned native 
teacher,’ during live hours a day, for the space of 
twenty days, the hcatlien confessed himself van- 
quished, and a convert; after which Brahmins, Bajahs, 
and men of all castes and professions flocked to see 
Kobert de Xobilis, and implored him to point out to 
them the way of salvation. It was, however, not en- 
tirely smooth sailing ; some of the Gurus, who through 
him had lost the teaching fees which before had come 
to them, gi*ew angry, others became alarmed. "What 
still more liindered him Avas the order for his sus- 
pension which came from his superiors in Eiu’ope; 
after labouring five j'ears, he Avas comjDelled to leave 
, his work. Possibly some of his co-pnests were 
jealous that he should thus keep aloof from them. 
He was condemned on four different grounds, aU 
which referred to his adoption of the Hindu manners 
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<mcl customs^ ond. nllo'viing^ lus converts to cohtintic 
cei'taiu practices T\*jhich tliey Lad followed as Lcntliciisi. 
Ten 3 *ears later Le was permitted to return to Madura 
and resume Lis labours ; it is impossible now to say 
wLat Larm may not have been done to the Christian 
cause during’ this interval ; had his work been coii- 
tinuoiis many more souls might liavc been won, and 
the effects of his teacliing been more lasting. 

In 1623 Eobert de Xobilis quitted the town of 
Madura, and began to praach Christianity in the more 
important cities of that kingdom. He visited Trichino- 
pol)’ and also Salem. The people of the former jdace, 
who belonged chiefly to the lower castes, were willing 
to hear him; but elsewhere he met with determinctl 
opposition and even persecution. He was comjnilled 
to retii'e to the jimgles, where he put himself under 
the jn’otection of some of the robber chiefs who in- 
habited the wild districts; these listened to him 
readily, and for a time at least laid aside their savage 
and lawless mode of life, and neat churclies began to 
spring up in their retreats. In 1648 he found him>c!f 
obliged to go to a distant part of India; and on his 
quitting the Madura district the missionaiy work 
there began to decline, persecution of the Christians 
who had remained steadfast followed; this rcsult'-d 
in 1693 in.thcniartyi'dom of John dc Jlritto. Ifobcrt 
de Hobilisdied about the year 1 659, after labouring 
forty-tAVo years; by the order of his suja-rior.s ho 
had been moved, first to Ceylon and then to .Myl.-t* 


Jlnjli iillfl /.••II' /‘'/iifi’i'/i 1 li'ltiiuvttt i;i.» 

ni*ar fuv rlianp: r>f air. v.lifii ln*iik«*n 

down in luailth and alino>( Miiiil. 

Tla*. Anirrii'an IVisUytrrians havi- imw a iiiisNinii 
at Madura. Oiir .‘•fay ilit-n* \va«: hliurf : and wi; ilid 
n«>t (iltiain any ili-tail«*d inSorinaiinn rr-jipcjiiii; tluar 
ojuTalions. 

'Pln! jirinrij'al nlijf*'!- of infi'n-'-t at ilia! j •Ian": .an*. 

tl«‘ irivat tianjdf. and tlu* ivinain- td’ ’rini'Uiial Xalk’s 

jiakui*. Tlir jtal.ir«'. ndiuM* \vc iviti*. kindly 

si*m oju* «>r lii^' wriifr.- with n- win* mnlil .-jM-ak 

]%nirli>Ii and t'.\]ilain many fliin;:-^ \vliirl> ipmranfi* 

of ili«: 'raniil lan.vnap* j•r^•Vi•n^'• I «inr a-n-rtaininir 

from flu* ^uar<iian> nf flu* ifmpli*. This man wa'^ a 

A*i.*j1innvif<*. In Smitlu-rn India flu* Vi.'.hnnviics an* 

ilividt'd info fwo M*c*f>, whirh ••all fli(*m.M*l\vs flii: 

7« »</«//, or ainl flu* Vathi'iiili. i>\' rats. Tho 

1\vo MTfs an; di-finiTfiislialdc* hv flu* sllirhflv ilifjm'nf. 
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form of flu; mark jiainUrd i»f> tlu*ir foivlioads. 'flu; 
T«;n;rali ro]iri“:(*nt. ju.*<tifu*atiiin hy works, as illn.-tratL'd 
liy fill! hahy-monkoy wlm dinjr.s on lo its mothor; 
the Vadapdi. ••!• rats, .••ymholizo jnstifio.'ilion hy faith, 
as cxcin])lifu‘.d hy llui manner in which the cat carrio.s 
licr yoim^ in her mouth, the kitten hein^ passive all 
the time. 

The ;^i*eat tem]ile jire.‘«cnfs on approaching it only 
a high wall some forty or lift}- feet in height. "Within 
the space thus cnclo.‘icd are no less than nine Gdpuras, 
or gateway.s. Unlike the temples we had jireviously 
seen, that at Madura is not a detached edifice; it 
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does not rise in the centi-e of a vast court. Init its 
huildings occupy the Avhole space inside the wills. 
It is entered fi’om tlie bazaar by a liall called that of 
the Eight Goddesses, fi’om the four statues ou either 
side, behind wliich aro recesses occujued as shojis b}^ 
men of various trades. At each side of the ijortal of 
tliis hall are statues of Soubramanya and Gancslia, 
the well-known elephant-headed god. Soubraiiianva, 
whom they call the second son of Shiva, is represented 
as a pleasing-looking young man riding on a jjcacock. 
Passing between these statues a naiTow comdor is 
entered, which has an open colonnade on either side of 
it. This colonnade is crowded with little stalls occu- 
pied by clothsellers and vendors of sweetmeats, etc. ; 
it gave one some idea of what may have been f ho con- 
dition of the Temple at Jerusalem when our blessetl 
Lord reproved the Jews for making it a place ol' mer- 
ehandisc. Beyond is another smaller hall, litth; niorc 
than a jjassage, in which are six statues of black horn- 
blende; two of these are grotesque dancing male figures. 
This leads to a large tank, Avhich has a double colon- 
nade all round it. Passing along one or two corridors 
and making some sharp turns, the shrine of Minakslii 
is next reached. We were favoured with a sight of 
the goddess lierself ; but as we Avere obliged to kwp at 
a very resjjectful distance, it Avas imjiossible to 
Avhether her personal attractions Averc great f»r the 
rcA’crse. The statue AA’ithin the shrine is of .-tone; it 
is much too largo and heavy to lie carried about in 
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processions 5 lull ^IiiinUsliis rt*prfH’iitaliM.’. a Mii.ill 
%uvc four fci'l in lu'ijrlil. wa** iMirin- tlir 

tmnj)lc, aocoinpanioil i‘y a tif niusio. 1> was nol 
a jraia *layj IlicvcOav. tlio ili'l not with* jnaij\ 

jewels ; luM* cliiirnon was nia»li! of n^ai hair, arnin"*''! 

in the slvh: nov«‘ worn i«v tin* Ma'lri's-c'* wtnnt’Ji ; 

• • 

and adorned with a iirariand of naHiral flowi-rs. 
Close l<» MinaUshi's shrine is that of .S«>inhr;nnany.'!. 
her second son ; and sonn* distaiiro lu*yond is iho 
shrine of Shiva, undi>r his local name I'f .''inidarc-h* 
\vava‘. It is sonic disianct? from the (*ntranc<; to tliis 
point, and not. a diivcl road, Imt with constant turns 
leadin'^ thronjjh nnmhcrloss corrid»»rs and passaj^o'S. 
and from no point can a j^cncral view of the interior 
he obtained, 'fhe temjilc had become ruinous at mm 
part; hut is heinjj restored out of the ini:onu‘ of 
(^stales belon'jinj; to the temple, supplemented by 
siibscviptions. 

Our host, made aiTan^^cmcnts for us to see the jmvels 
belonging to tliis temple. In order that they .**11011111 
be exhibited, it is necessary that seven jiersons shniihl 
meet together ; four per-sons hold eaeh of them a key, 
and three otbcr.s the seals of the jilacc where they arc 
kept. This collection is said to he of great value ; 
but in our cj'cs the stones lose much of their beauty 
through their defective cutting. Among.st other 
tilings there were jackets covered with pearls, for 
the god and the goddess to wear on great occasions ; 
gold cuirasses, and hands and arms of gold to attach 

17 
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to the figures; also head-dresses covered with, pearls 
and other precious stones-. The sapphires, however, 
bear the palm ; they are uncut, but of an enormous 
size and intensely deep blue colour. 

Near one entrance to the temple is a building 
styled Tiroomal Naik’s Choultry. This is a vast 
hall, open all round, and supported by a double row' 
of Dravidian columns. It is said to have been built 
by him in order that once a year the god within the 
temple might come thilhei* and pay liim a visit of 
some days' duration. At the end nearest to the 
temple is a canopy, raised some steps above the fioor 
and supported on columns of black hornblende ; 
beneath this canopy is the god’s temporary shrine. 
About half-way down the hall is a statue of Tiroomal 
Nalk himself, in the attitude of supplication ; his 
wives, five or sis in number, stand on either side of 
him. One of these was a princess of Tanjore, who, 
before she arrived, had been told of the size and 
splendour of the palace at Madura ; but on seeing it she 
said, ‘ Is this a palace ? Wliy, it is exactly like jny 
father’s stables !’ On hearing this speech, Tiroomal 
was so enraged that he struck at her w^th his dagger. 
The princess tmming to run away from him, lie pursuwl 
her, overbalanced himself, fell, and pierced Iicr Jog: 
the wound is reproduced on her statue. 

Tiroomal Naik’s palace is situated in tlie Iieart of 
the native city, not far from the temple. An Engli-li 
traveller, writing in 1705, describes the palace a.s Iwing 
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then coinjiaiMtivcly perfect ; some of the apartments 
were then entire. We first entered into a large quad- 
rangle, which measures externally -i05 by 235 feet. 
The centre of this inclosurc is several feet lower than 
a jiillared colonnade which surrounds it. Some say 
that the space in the centre Avas originally a tank full 
of water ; but we could .‘see no trace of conduits. 
Above the colonnade a gallery runs all round the 
quadrangle. The colonnade has Saracenic arches ; 
oj)ening out of it are numerous small chambers — 
Avhich arrangement has given rise to the idea that this 
part of the jialacc was inhabited by the ladies of 
Tirooinal Nalk’s family. The west end of the quad- 
rangle is roofed in, and has thrac domes (this part 
is at present used as the judge’s court), 'riic largest 
dome measures sixty-four feet across j and is sup- 
ported by tuielve columns. A corresponding domed 
part at the cast end is said to have fallen down about 
thirty j^ears ago, during a thunderstorm. 

So soon as the restorations now in progress shall 
haA’c been completed, the judge Anil move his court 
to another part of the building, into a large hall, 
AA'hicli now measures 160 feet by 100 : though that 
it has originally been much longer can be plainly seen. 
The architecture of Tiroomal ITalk’s palace is Saracenic, 
but the ornamentation is Hindu in character. It is 
impossible noAV to tell AAith any certainty how far^ the 
palace originally extended. For some distance around 
its present circuit there are buildings or fragments of 

17—2 
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msLsomy ttIucIi must have belonged to it, but ■tvliicb 
liave been either adapted as houses, or built in and 
added to their dwellings, by some of the better dass of 
natives, who, by lapse of time and possession, seem 
to have acquired the right to live there. It is only 
within a very few years that steps have been taken 
to preserve the remaindm: of the ruins from further 
destruction and appropriation. 

In the judge’s compound is one of the Largest, if not 
the largest, banyan-tree we have met with in India. 
At the extremily of its branches it measm'es 200 yards 
in circumference. Hear his house is also a large tank 
with' a pretty little island in its centre, on which 
is a temple. We went there at .sunset, when the 
lights and reflections on the water are seen to great 
advantage, and thought the whole made a charming 
jjicture. 
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Miilioiiicd Alij son of the ruler then ilccoased. 
Trichinopoly was the only stronghold still retained 
hy the latter, who heldit,hy tlie assistance of an Englisli 
garrison of 600 men, at a moment when Chundn Sahib 
and his auxiliaries were besieging it with a grcatlv 
superior force. The young CHa’c (aftenvards Lord 
Clive) created a successful diversion, as we have 
already seen, by 'an attack on Arcot, tlic Nabob’s 
capital. In the meantime the English forces at 
Trichinopoly received several additions, and thus 
became superior in numbers to their opponents, whom 
they decided to attack in the open fichl. The I'ivnrh 
retreated on seeing their intentions, atul took up tlieir 
position on the Island of Scringhain, which is s(;ventocii 
miles in length and one mile and a half in wiflth at 
its %ndest part. It is formed by the river, Avliich at 
that point divides into two branches, 'flic sfuitla ru 
one still retains the name of Cauvery ; the northern one, 
becomes the Colcroon. l»y means of an anient , or drmi, 
the surplus water of the Cauvciy is turned intu th*‘ 
Colcroon. This dam, said to bo the oldest in India, 
of great size, dates from the time of thf! early Nfih 
Jlajahs; an«l is consequently from ."00 to htO yiari 
old. Not many miles below Trichinopoly th'* f'',o 
branches of the river almost reunite, ajid run 


parallel to each other for some di^tan(v. 

Cluinda Sahib, feeling liis pf>.-ition wa. . 

surrendered himsedt to the then rnlej of 
under a ])romise of protection, wliieli v.:j> ! 
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lie was put to (lentil. The French troojis also capitu- 
lated, and Averc made prisoners of Avar. Shortly after 
the French GoA’crnor, l.)up1nix, persuaded Hyder 
Ali to join him in an attack upon Trichinopoly, 
AA'itli the ohjcct of hiyinj^ close siege to it. This im- 
jiortant ]dncc only contained proA'isions for fifteen 
days. ]\Iajor LaAvrcncc marched to its relief AA-ith all 
the force at his command, and opened a communica- 
tion AA’ith the district to the south of it. Tn AieAv of an 
nnticijintcd scarcity, it is said that its inhahitnnts, to 
the number of -1 00,000, Avcrc compelled to quit the 
])lacc, and seek shelter clscAA'hcrc ; the city AA-as 
occupied only hy the 2,000 men aa'Iio occupied 
the fort. It AA-as LaAATcncc’s duty to driA-c the 
French troops aAA-.ny from such posts as enabled them 
to stop the conA'oys of proA’isions from entering ; and 
this he tAA’ice succeeded in doing, though AA'ith a A’cry 
inferior foi’cc. On one occasion, through the negli- 
gence of the garrison, the fort AA'as surprised ; but the 
accidental fall of some of the French soldiers into a 
deep pit, and their cries for help, caused their com- 
panions to think thcmsclA'cs discoA'ered. English 
troops AA’^crc quickly brought to the spot, and all aa'Iio 
had entered, to thc^ number of 360, AV'cre made 
prisoners. The siege of Trichinopoly AA*as a pro- 
tracted one ; it lasted a year and a half, neither party 
gaining any A^eiy decisive adA’antage ; but at length, 
by a treaty made betAveen the English and the French, 
j\Iahoincd Ali AA’as left undisputed ruler of the southern 
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houses and shops of all kinds. ' Its gdpura, or gateT^ay, 
has evidently never been finished, but it is orna- 
mented with some bold and well-^ecuted sculptures. 
One mormng we drove to Seringham, about six 
miles distant. There are two important temples on 
tliat island. The larger one is dedicated to Vishnu ; 
and the other, about half a mile to the east of it, is 
sacred to Shiva. The Vishnuvite temple is sur- 
rounded by seven enclosures, with walls to eadi 
enclosure full twenty-five feet in height, and of con- 
siderable thickness ; and they are said to be 350 feet 
distant from each other. Each has four g6pura&^ cor- 
responding to the points of the compass, the outer- 
most. wall being nearly four miles in circumference. 
'We observed monolithic pillars of great size at the 
gate by which we entered, some of which arc as much 
as thirty-three feet long, and nearly six feet square. 
The ornamentation of the lower part of the gateway 
is by far the best specimen of sculpture we saw in any 
part of the temple; but, like many others, tliis gateway 
has nevei’ been completed, or else the upper part has 
fallen down. 

Tanjore, our next halting-place, is distant hardy 
thirty miles fi:om Trichinopoly, on the railway to 
Madras. The district of Tanjore is bounded on the 
north by the river Coleroon, on the south by the dis- 
trict of Madura and the possessions of a small rajah, 
and on the east by the sea. It has a coast-line of 170 
miles in length. 



ChotaPnncesqf Ta7ijorc tribiiiarij 1o Vy(nimwffm\ 20/ 

Point Calymerc, a place a few miles south of Ncga- 
patam, is resorted to by the Europeans of the dis- 
trict as a pleasant retreat during the prcvalcucc of the 
hot land-mnds. 

In the middle of the eleventh century Tnujore was 
ruled by Chola princes. One of these, named \ii*a 
Ghola, who reigned from. 1064 till 113 •! A.n., made 
large grants to the temple at Tanjore. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, a large 
poi-tion of Southern India became subject to the Kings 
of Vijayanagar. Krishna Payal, one of its rulers, 
who began to reign about 1524 A.n., is believed to 
have rebuilt or added to many of the temples in 
the south. He reduced the whole of the so-called 
Dranveda (which comprisckl all the south of India 
down to Cape Comorin), with theexception of Tclingana 
and of Canara and Malabar, on the west coast. The 
Chola piinces reigned, however, as tributaries till the 
end of the sixteenth or bc^nning of the seventeenth 
century, when the Telegii Kalk dynasty arose, and, as 
we have already seen, deposed the Cholas; but it was in 
its tinm ousted by the Mahrattas about 1675-77, when 
Shahji, father of the celebrated Sivaji, conquered Tan- 
jove, and its last Nalk then burned himself and his 
wives in a quadrangle of the palace, where the libraiy 
now stands. 

^ Siunbaji, another son of Shahji, and own brother to 
Sivaji, d^g during his fathei*’s lifetime, on the death 
of Shahji, Vencaji, his son by a seeond wife, inherited 
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the kingdom of Tanjore. This dyna’stj lasted about 
176 years. 

Vencaji was succeeded by his son Ekoji, who 
reigned eight years, and died in 1670. This latter 
ruler divided his possessions between his three sons, 
to the eldest of whom, also named Shahji, Tanjore 
was allotted. After him follows a list of princes, some 
usurpers, some adopted sons. The last but one of its 
native rulers, called Serfoji, was the adopted son of 
Tooljaji Eajah, who reigned up to 1788. Serfoji 
ruled tliirty-five years, and was succeeded by his son 
Sivaji, who died in 1855, leaving only two daughters, 
and the Tanjore Eaj was appropriated by the East 
India Company. Had the Eajah lived two or three 
years longer, it is not impossible that matters would 
have been otherwise arranged; but theEnglish Grovem- 
ment did not recognise the adoption of heirs by native 
princes till the year 1857. Lord Palhousie, who was 
Governor- Genez’al at the time of the Eajah’s death, 
was much opposed to that system; and would not 
allow Sivaji to nominate a successor. His eldest 
daughter was already married at the time of her 
ftither’s death, but died shortly after, and the 
second, now styled the Princess of Tanjore, was then 
only ten years oft age. Some say that, by the laws 
and customs of Mahiratta royalty, a surviving tmdow 
or daughter could adopt or succeed. Sivaji left both ; 
but their claims, whether just or not, were disallowed. 
1¥hen the Princess of Tanjore attained the proper age. 



all the nalivc Chvislums iu tho jAiu'i* tlw-r.*. 

Scliwart 7 i tVicd at Taniovc in ITUS, in tin* .‘■••v. jjty- 
second year of lus a»;c. Tn Ins laiicT years )»«• na" flu- 
friend and protector of Prince Serliyi, liieadnpii-d M»n 
of Kajah Tooljaji, who died in 17SS, ’I’his 1,’ajah’s 
brother, whose succession xrould have been illejral. 
endeavoured to deprive the boy «»f his rijrhis, aiul 
abnost killed him by ill*tivatmeu( : hut lifehw-.irl/. 
(who, though not a recognised political agent, w.-ts 
treated as sueh by the lilnglisli Government) rescm-tl 
lum when in an almost dying conditioit, ami in 37iiS 
the usurper was deposed by Kritisb antborily. ’I'here 
seems no reason to suppose that Serfoji ever hccamc a . 
Christian ; bitt bis respect and veneration for this 
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inissionarj' was very great. He attended liis death- 
Ijcd, and did not liesitate afterwards to embrace the 
corpse, sliedding many tears, and following tbe jjro- 
ccssion to the’ grave ; by these acts incurring what 
Hindus consider the worst form of pollution. 

Scliwartz s church at Tanjore contains one or two 
monuments. Facing the altar is a large tablet with 
a bas-relief in white marble on the upper part of it, 
and an inscrijition beneath the sculpture. The bas- 
relief represents Schwartz on liis death-bed. On one 
side of him is the Fajah, holding his hand, and 
recei\'ing his blessing ; and on the other side Gfeiicke, 
a fellow-missionarA*. At the foot of the couch are 
tlwee yomig natives (their scholars), and two of the 
Fajah’s attendants. The inscription states that this 
monument was erected by Serfoji to the memory of 
Schwartz. So free from bigotry was this Prince (the 
grandfather of the present Princess of Tanjore) that, 
in memory of Schwartz, he also founded an institution 
for the support and education of fifty poor Ghiistian 
children, placing it in a village not fiir from Tanjore, 
where there was a considerable Christian population : 
and he also built a C7toult7'y, or rest-house, near 
the fort, where fifty poor, lame, or blind people, or 
any other real objects of charity who belonged to the 
mission, were maintained. His son Sivaji is said to 
have kept up these charities, which have now ceased to 
exist, as the Princess, with her moderate pension, and 
the many demands upon it, is imable to support them. 
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The S.P.Gr. has a mission-station in Tanjore. It 
has schools for both boys and ^rls attached to it. 
The Lutherans have also established a mission 
there. 

We have now traced Christianity from its earliest 
development on the Malabar coast, and have followed 
it through the Middle Ages down to our own times, 
in this part of Southern India, where it would seem 
to have taken a considerable hold on the minds of the 
people. We have great cause to be thankful for the 
progress which has been made ; but the work of con- 
version has been, and no doubt is, much hindered by 
the variety of Christian sects existing amongst those 
who profess themsdves followers of the same Divine 
Master. There are sometimes in the same district 
Roman Catholic, PresbytanLans, Lutheran, Wesleyan, 
and American Episcopal Methodist misriondries ; or, 
if not aU. these, two or more belonging to different 
churches. The various Christian sects send out many 
earnest men, no doubt ; but the differences of opinion 
amongst them must of necessity do incalculable harm 
■ to the cause of Christ in the eyes of the natives. 
The people of Hindustan can now hardly say, ‘ See 
how aU these Christians love one another !’ 

The great temple at Tanjore is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, of the Dravidian temples of Southern 
India, a style of architecture which arose iiTirje r 
the Chola kings, in the eleventh century a.d. (The 
temples dedicated to Yishnu belong to a later period.) 
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Small stone bulls are placed at intervals of about five 
feet all along the top of the outer walls of the temple 
entrance. In the double colonnade, on the inner side, 
are an. almost e(][ual number of another of the emblcins 
of Shiva. Two gopiiras^ or gateways, guard .the 
entrance. The first leads to an outer enclosure, but 
on passing through it and the second gateway, a large 
courtj'ard is reached, which contains the large temple, 
three smaller ones, and facing the large temple is 
an open mantajmm, or pa%-ilion, within which is a 
colossal stone bull. The temple itself is raised on a 
high platform, and can only he approached by a steep 
flight of steps. Dr. IBumdl (who was by general con- 
sent a great authority on such points) was of ojunion 
that the gdpuras were not part of the original design, 
but were introduced by Krishna Kayal as fortifica- 
tions to protect the entrance to the famous temple. 
He also decides that tlie base of the shrine of the large 
temple, and the cloister-like enclosure, were all built 
before a.d. 1090. The smaller temjfies, the vimumt, 
or pyramidal roof, which covers the shrine of the 

large temple. Dr. -B considered to belong to a 

later period. Abutting against the right-hand wall 
of the large temple is a small walled garden, j)lantc<l 
■with such trees and flowers as Shiva i.s .‘!U])po.sed 
especially to delight in. Beyond this, on the fsuuc 
side, and close to the shrine, is a small tetiiple 
dedicated to his wife Durga. A band of in.<crij>tions 
runs the whole way round the c.vterior of th- large 
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tcinjilc at a height of nine or ten feet from tlic gi’ound. 
These have hec'n for the most part deciphered, and 
ascertained either to relate to grants of land and 
money given to the god ; or to he lists of the plate 
and jewels belonging to the shrine. 

The temple at Tanjorc is no longer so wealthy as 
formerly, having lost a gi*eat deal of its once immense 
property. The jiyramidal roof of the rimami towers 
up to a height of nearly 100 feet. It is ca]>])cd by a 
dome-like solid mass of granite, which is supjiosed to 
Aveigh not loss than eighty tons. The lower part of 
this structure is of stone; but the upper part, like all 
the vhmtnas and gopiiras of Dravidian architecture, is 
of brick, and is covered up to its summit with in- 
numerable terra-cotta or plaster figures and devices 
of various kinds. AVliat is styled the peacock’s tail 
ornament, from the resemblance to the expanded tail 
of that bird, is A'ery often repeated, and serves as a 
frame for many of the smaller statues. Behind the 
I'imana, but rather to the right and left of it, are tAvo 
smaller temples ; one of which is dedicated to Ganesha, 
AA’ho they sa}’ was the firstborn son of ShiA’a, and the 
other to his second son, aa'Iio is knoAvn under the names 
Kartike 5 'a, Sonbraraanya, and Skanda. This latter 
building is an exquisite piece of architectm'e ; more 
than one authority belieA’^es it to date from the foiu*- 
teenth century, or perhaps even fi’om a still later period. 

"We tried, but in A*ain, to OA'ercome tlie scruples of 
the guardians of the large temple, and induce them to 

18 
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allow us to mount the steps leading to the platform, 
and enter or at least look inside tlie ante-temple. On 
one occasion three of them were disjiosed to permit 
it, but -were overruled hy the voice of a fourth, this 
was most provoking ; for wc were anxious to see the 
stjde of the architecture in the interior, and compare it 
■\rith later buildings of the Dravidian period. In 1758 
the temple enclosure was used as a fort, and besieged 
in vain bj- the French General, Lallj*. In 1771 it was 
taken by tlie English, being again used as a 23 lace of 
defence ; but in 1801 Fajah Serfoji had the i^rccincts 
cleaned and reconsecrated. 

During our sta}* at Tanjore I was’ invited to pay a 
Ausit to the Princess, and went to the palace ndth a 
friend who is in constant communication with her. 
We were receircd at the entrance by the Princess’s 
consort, Saccarhm Sahib. After the death of her own 
children, the Princess adopted tlnee orphan nieces of 
her husband’s ; two of whom married recently, one to 
the young Gaekwar of Baroda, another to the nephew 
of the ruler of Jfejiaul, and son of the Prime Minister 
of that counti^'. The third, named Mienambai, is • 
still almost a child in years ; but, according to the 
Hindu custom, she will no doubt marry very young. 
The Princess of Tanjore has most pleasing manners, 
and her countenance wears a sad exjjression. She is 
said to feel hei* jjosition deeply, to think that the 
succession to her fother’s territory should have been 
granted to her, and to imagine that had her children 
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lived the question might have hecn rcojiened. The 
l^rincess underslands English ])crlcctly, but she 
^ '.qipcared to he rather shj' of speaking it. The 
younger lady also speaks our language, and plays very 
nicely on the rina^ a stringed inslruincnt of a singular 
form, and an}’’ tune she hears she can j)ick out readily 
by car. Both the Princess and her niece were attired 
alter the native fashion, in rcfl snrees of rich Benares 
stufls, worked witli devices of animals in gold 
thread. The snrcc is a most graceful garment, and,- 
^might with advantage be adoj)tcil as a sort of over- 
dress by those who arc seeking to establish a costume 
which shall be suitable and abiding, and take the 
j)lacc of our ever-changing form and style of dress. 
When put on, as some wear it, both arms arc freej the 
drapery across the chest and round the limbs falls in 
folds which might serve as models for a painter or a 
sculptor. The Princess has on more than one occasion 
* broken her purdah,’ as it is called — ^that is, she has 
shoAvn herself in public unveiled j and I was told that 
she would gladly do this frequently, and take regular 
aii’ings out of doors. Saccaram Sahib is quite ndlling 
she should do so; but the people about her object so 
strongly, that for the sake of peace she resigns herself 
to an almost monastic seclusion. Once a week some 
of the ladies who reside in the station go to the palace, 
and join the Princess in a game at Badminton. 

We went next to Conbaconum, a place situated 
about twenty-two miles to the east of Tanjore. Its 

18—2 
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population in 1871 ttos 43,000, of whom half were 
Bra hmin s. It is said to he a great centre of ii'audulcnt 
lawsuits. The 'Lutherans have a small mission 
•thez’e ,• the Christians number about 500. We went ' 
over three temples at Gonbaconum, one of wlncli was 
Shivite,' and the othei* tvro Vishnunte. Like the 
Madura and Trichinopolj* temples, they have no ex- 
terior decoration beyond that of the gopuras; but tlie 
columns in the interior of one of the Yishnuvitc 
temples, which the natives called Bama Samny’.s 
temple, are richly carved in what may be considered 
almost the best Dravidian manner. We were not 
allowed to see the interior of the shrine, but the ante- 
temple we could freely examine ; it is an open jnllarcd 
hall having five rows of columns on each side of the 
central passage. The sculptures it contained were all 
scenes fi’om tlie fabled life of Rama, executed in high 
relief. By rough measurement, we calculated that this 
hall was eigbty-£re feet in Icngtli, and nearly the .same 
in width. 

YTiilst we were at Gonbaconum the friends witli 
whom we were staying took us to sec a Hindu J/afhft, 
or monastery, situated at Tiriipcndal, about twelve 
miles distant. This establishment is an iinporfnnt 
one, but still only a branch attached to a larger 
foundation whoso main objects are to feed the jwor 
and relieve distress. The large revenues of tlie 
Jfatha and also the affairs of certain temjdcs arc 
administered by its head, who is styled t)ic iaiu* 
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"booraii, and lives in the Mntha together -with certain 
3’oung men called Shichen^ or disciples, whom he 
instructs in the stud}' of the Tamil Vcdantic hooks. 
In this monastery it is the rule that both the Tam- 
hooran and his disciples must he of the Sudra or low 
caste. They arc all celibates, and wear a dress of a 
rich tawny orange" colour — the true ascetic shade. 
They allow their hair to grow to an enormous length; 
that of the Tamhooran was wound twice round his 
left arm, and it still descended almost to liis knees. 
All the servants belonging to this monaster}', strange 
to say, were Brahmins; but it was found by experi- 
ence that if the Tamhooran and his disciidcs were of 
this higher caste, they relieved the necessities of 
Brahmins only. 

It would not have been quite the thing to have intro- 
duced meat into an establishment whose inmates never 
partake of such food ; so, in order that we might eat 
the luncheon we had brought with us, we went on 
to the Engineers’ bungalow, about three miles farther. 
This house is close to a large anicut, or dam, built by 
Sir Arthur Cotton, about forty or fifty years ago, on 
the model of one near Trichinopoly, in order to in- 
crease the means of irrigation. There are several 
small temples near this place ; but what most 
attracted our attention was an elephant about thirty 
feet high, made of brick and stucco, and on either 
side of it thi'ee human figures, each about ten feet 
high. At tlie base of the elephant’s trunk is another 
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figure, resting his hand upon a cobra’s head, and three 
small statues are behind the trunk: rows of bells 
and other ornaments encircle the neck of the elephant. 

We had long been engaged to spend our Christmas 
■with fiiends in Madras. We arrived there on 
December 23rd ; its description must be reserved for 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


]\lADUAij, properly* speaking, can hardly be called a 
town ; it is an aggregation of live or six overgi'omi 
villages, each with its omi distinctive name. The 
first church ever erected in Lidia by members of the 
Anglican communion was built here in 1681 a.I)., by 
the managers of the factory ; but, to our shame be it 
spoken, the English were more than eighty years in 
this country before they had any place specially set 
apart for the worship of God. Bombay did not 
possess an English church till forty years later. 

Li Fort St. George are situated the principal 
Government offices j the Governor takes his title from 
it. At no great distance from it is Blacktown, or 
]\Iadras proper, a commercial quarter ; but the Mount 
Road, a disti'ict containing the pi’incipal European 
shops, is at least three miles distant; and beyond this 
again are FTimgumbankum and the Adyar, consisting 
of villas, the residences of many of the high officials. 
Besides these subiu'bs tliere are Mylapore and Trip- 
licane, the latter inhabited chieflj' by a Mussubnan 
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population; and San Thome, an old Portuguese settle- 
ment; ferther again is St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Madras itself has not much to interest the searcher 
after old temples, and "we had but a glimpse of the 
• oidy on® "vre could find ■w'hich "was worth seeing, 
which appeared to be late but fairly good DraAudian 
work. In the central Museum is a piece of sculpture 
labelled ‘ A doorway from an old Pagoda at Ham])e,* 
which is small for an entrance to a budding, but would 
make an exquisite chimney-piece. It is made of a dark 
kind of stone, commonly called pot-stone, and is 
covered with hundreds of tiny figures fi'om two to 
three inches high, carved in bas-relief. At the base 
are a few larger statues ; all very finely executed, and 
almost equal to some of the best Halabeed work. In a 
i&rther room are two sculptmed slabs of white marble; 
no label is attached to them to say whence they were 
taken, but from the style of the car\Tngs on them I 
should judge them to be Buddhist. On one of these 
slabs are two figures — each armed with a chauri or 
yak’s tail to drive away flies — ^U'ho seem to be fanning 
a disc, which is possibly intended to ivpi'csent the sun, 
or else Buddlia’s * wheel of the law.’ The disc rests 
on a column. Which is itself placed on a small altar. 

Dm’ing our stay in Madras we made a most inter- 
esting excursion to the place commonly called tlu! 
Seven Pagodas. This is said to be a name given to 
it bj" the fishermen, from the number of certain points 
of rock which they have observed on that part of the 
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<!oast when they are out at sea. Its j)roper name is 
Mahahalipuram, or Mahavellipuram. It is situated 
about thirty-five miles south of Madras; and only 
<i very short distance fi’om the sea-shore. Mr. Fer- 
^usson, describing tlie rock-cut temples of India, 
when speaking of the Seven Pagodas, gives two 
traditions respecting their origin. One is : ‘ That 
about 1,000 years ago a northern prince was desirous 
of having a great work executed, but the Hindu 
-sculptors and masons refused to do it on the terms 
which he ojffered. On his attempting force, the work- 
men, in number about 4,000, fied to Mahabahpm’am, 
taking their effects -vntli them; resided there four or 
five years, and during that interval executed these 
magnificent works. At the expiration of this time, 
their prince, discovering their whereabouts, prevailed 
on them to return, which they did, lea^dng then* 
works unfinished.’ Another tradition is : ‘ That 

during a famine many artificers resorted thither, and 
wrought on the moimtain a great variety of works 
during two or three years.’ 

Thanks to the fiiends with whom we were staying, 
■every arrangement was made for oiu’ comfort in going 
thitlier and for the time of om* sta 3 \ Om* host accom- 
panying us, we left Madras one evening at five p.m., in 
two large-cabined boats ; reached the landing-place at 
Mahabalipm'am at six a.m.the following morning; and 
immediately on our arrival commenced exploring the 
Tock-cut temples and other remains. The - 'stance 
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the extensive bas-reliefs on the rock, — of these, that 
styled ‘ Arjuna’s Penance ’ is the principal, 

2scui' the jjlace where we landed ai*e two scai’celycom- 
nienced monolithic shrines, and a little fai’ther on is 
a statue of Ganesha, carved in bas-relief on a rock. 
Continuing in an easterly dii'ection, we next see a 
clever group in stone of three monkeys ; the male is. 
23erforming the part of hairdresser to the female, and a 
young one is clinging on to its mother. On a rock to 
the north-west of tliis is a jnece of sculptm'e which 
the native who accompanied us said represented 
Yishnu, Shiva, and Diu’ga; who were not, however, 
under the forms best known to us. On the east face 
of this same rock is a group of elephants in high- 
relief, consisting of several fuU-gi'Own ones and two 
vounsf ones, who are "■amboUino- about : and above the 

•f O 7 O O' 

elejjhants is a monkey and a peacock. In a westerly 
direction from this 2 >oint is a small rock-cut temple, 
twenty-two feet long by nine feet six inches in depth, 
and eight feet in height. Its shi'ine contains no figure 
or emblem, but at either side of it is a statue said 
to be Parbuti, TTe next came to two other build- 
ings, also excavated in the solid rock, placed side by 
side, and only separated by a wall of rock; but it is 
not possible to pass fi’om one’ into the other. Each, is 
approached hy five steps leading to an ante-temple, 
supjported by a double row of colunms ; the outer 
roAv are sq^uare at the base, become aftei’wards octa- 
gonal, and then again square ; the inner row are six- 
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lower part of the pillars, which have a kind of double 
capitals ; but here the upper one has the saucer-like 
form of those at Halabeed. In the interior, on the south- 
east wall, is a bas-relief containing many figures, the 
subject being Vishnu inhis dwarf avatar. On the north- 
east wall he is seen in his boar avatar, with liis right foot 
resting on a female figure, whose head is surmounted 
by the five-headed cobra; she is in an attitude of sup- 
plication. On his right knee the god holds a small 
female figiu’e ; his right hand encircles her waist, whilst 
with his left hand he claspslier ankle. On the wall to the 
left hand of the shiine a female figure is sculptured, 
seated on a lotus, with four female attendants near 
her, two on each side of her. Above this group arc 
two elephants, who, with their trunks, are pouring 
w’^ater over the principal figure, fi’om the vessels 
brought by the attendants. On the right-hand ivall 
corresponding to this subject is a figure of Laksini, 
the wife of Vishnu, who is standing with an umbrella 
over her head; an antelope above her on one side, 
a lion on the other, and two Icneeling figures beneatli 
her; four smaller ones of very comical .aspect are 
floating in the air. 

As we had to wind in and out amongst the rocks, 
our course was now an erratic one; but a slight detour 
took us to a flat oblong stone, with a recumbent lion 
at one end of it, culled by the natives King Dhar- 
manaja’s throne ; and near it is a large hollow in the 
rock called the Ladies’ Hath. Tradition says that tin's 
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Her pose is splendid ; she has just shot off an ariw 
from her boTv, aimed at Maheshasura, the buffalo - 
headed monster "who is fleeing' before her, armed 
with a club. The figure of I)m*ga, about five feet 
high, is eight-handed, and several attendants and 
warriors are around her, who, all of dwarfish stature, 
are armed with swords. Within this ante-shrinc 
is a small mandapayi^ or pavilion, which forms the 
approach to the shrine ; it has onl}" two columns, 
and forms the entrance to the temple. It is worthy of 
remark that Vishnu and Shiva are here represented 
under the same roof ,* statues of both of these gods 
exist on the piece of sculpture known as ‘ Arjiina’s 
Penance.’ As far as our experience goes, these two 
deities are rarely seen side by^ side. 

Besides those already enumerated,* there are three 
other rock-cut temples, which have been merely com- 
menced; they are so incomplete that their intended 
form can hardly now be ascertained, but they would 
seem to be of the same period and style as the rest. 

The five principal liathas are about half a mile 
due south of this point, and the same distance from 
the sea-shore. Tliese small monolithic temples are 
named after the mythical Pandyan brothers, who ivere 
the heroes of the Mahabarata, and Draupadi, ^vho, 
accordins' to the legend, wms the wife of them all; 
but they have received these names in comparatively 
modern times. The people believe that many build- 
ino-s, of which they do not know the origin, were 
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the most unfinished of all, and across the centre is 
a lai’ge rent fi’om top to bottom, -which is tlirce or 
four inches wide in some places. One large block 
of stone has also broken off fi-om the mass on the 
western side, and another at the south-west corner. 
It was intended that a veranda should have en- 
circled the body of this temple ; but after it had been 
partly carved out, it was apparently discovered that 
the columns of stone which had been left were not 
strong enough to support its weight, and the work 
was abandoned. The veranda measures five feet 
three inches clear at the sides, and only three feet 
at the ends. The Sardula, or yali, forms the lower 
part of all the columns, which have triple capitals. 
At the top of the shaft is a sort of cushion ; above 
it is a cup-like capital, with the edge curving out- 
wards j and over this is a large, flat, square stone. 
Like the rest of this class of temples, Bhiuia’s Jlatlia 
and its columns are carved out of the solid rock. Its 
roof forms a pointed arch, but all the ornamentation 
along its ridge has disappeared. 

Dharniai'aja’s Hatha, the fourth and last of tiiose 
Avhich stand in a straight line, is rather smaller than 
the one styled Bhima’s ; but it is the next in size, for 
it measures twenty-eight feet eight inches by twenty- 
six feet nine inches, and its height is rather more tlian 
thirty- five feet. To the cursory observer it look.s 
.square ; but it is composed of four stories, each gra- 
dually diminishing in size like a pyramid, till the 
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modem Yishmivite temple, standing Tvitliin a laige 
■vvalled enclosm-e, and between it and the shore is the 
commencement of another gopnra, exactly similar to 
the one above, and in a line with it. The temple is 
Dravidian, and its architecture' is fairly good, and it 
may possibly be 300 years old ; but it cannot bear 
comparison with the older temples, and seemed, as it 
were, quite out of place. 

Some of the most interesting monuments still remain 
to be described ; namely, the bas-reliefs carved on 
the eastern face of the hill, at its base. At the southern 
extremity is a piece of sculptme scarcely begun. It 
is evident that ‘ Arjima’s Penance * was the intended 
subject ; but for some cause this portion of the rock was 
not considered suitable. Possibly because it was not 
large enough, for we find the same idea completely 
worked out on a larger scale farther on, not fin* fi’om 
the modem temple, where it is sculptm*ed on two great 
masses of rock, extending nearly ninet}* feet north 
and south, and averaging thirty feet in height. The 
two rocks are divided from top to bottom by what 
seems to be a natm’al fissure, and in this space has been 
inserted a male and a female Haga deity. The head 
of the former is overshadowed by a seven-headed 
cobra ; but the upper part of this statue had become 
detached, and on making excavations it was dis- 
covered buried in the sand at the foot of the hill, and 
is now Ijung apart on the ground at some distance 
fi:oni the rock. The female Haga, which was placed 
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CHAPTUR XV. 


At four p.m. on Jumiavy 8th we embarked for Ceylon, 
on hoard the P. and O/s finest vessel, the Kaiser-i- 
Hind. A slight derangement in lier macliinery 
obliged us to remain immediately outside the harboui’ 
till ten p.m., when we got fairly imder weigh. The 
vessel rolled a good deal whilst thus stationary; that 
night also, in spite of the size of the ship, more move- 
ment Avas perceptible than was agreeable to sensitive 
people. It must be granted, however, that the sea 
was not a calm one ; and till, the afternoon of tlie next 
day all the portlioles on the ^vindivard side had to be 
closed. On the 10th, about three p.m., we entei’ed 
Galle harbour, but Colombo was our destination; 
and finding*, on going ashore, that a British-India 
steamer Avas on the point of starting for it, Ave tran- 
sliipped ourselves and luggage, and at six a.m. the 
folloAving morning Ave Avere at Colombo. 

We Avere much amused at seeing the strange-shaped 
boats- called catamarans, AAdiich presently began to ap- 
proach our vessel. They are so narroAV that it is not 
possible for anyone to sit inside them : but the natives 
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Irom Colombo on the west coast to Sangenamkande 
on tlie east, is 137 miles ; its area being about 25,742 
miles, or onc-sixtli less than Ireland. 

The ‘ Mahawanso,’ a Singlialese chronicle, contains a 
history of the dynasties of Ceylon for twenty-three 
centuries, from n.c. 543, Avhen it was conquered by 
an adventurer named Wijayo, down to a.d. 1758. 
The first, or ‘gi’eat dynasty,’ lasted 844 yeai's; after 
it came tlie ‘ lower line,’ so styled because the kings 
were no longer of j)ure unmixed blood, but accord- 
ing to theii' records were the oflspring of pai’ents one 
of whom only Avas of the solar race, Avhilst the other 
Avas descended either fi-om the bringers of the bo-tree, 
or of the sacred tooth of Buddha, There Avere sixty- 
tAVo kings of this second line; who reigned fi*om 
A.D. 301 to A.D. 1153 ; but during this interval the 
capital Avas more than once taken by invaders fi’om 
Southern India. 

Previous to its conquest by Wijayo, who Avas the 
son of a petty sovereign on the banks of the Ganges, 
Ceylon had been inhabited by aboriginal tribes, Avho 
were demon and snake Avorshippers (Yakklioos and 
Hagas), Avho before long became to their con- 
querors Avhat the Israelites Avere to the Egyptians, 
and Avere made to labour in the foiniation of the 
tanks which astonish us at tlie present day with their 
enormous size. Aboriginal races still exist in parts 
of the island; thus on the east and south are two 
classes of Veddahs, called rock and village Veddahs, 
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ship of Shiva and of Vishnu appears to constitute the 
recognised religion j but demon and snake worship to 
be still followed by far the largest portion of the 
population ; so that Brahminism would seem to be 
mainly confined to the higher classes. In certain 
cases of sickness, the Buddhists of Ceylon also have 
recourse to devil-dances ; and a Singhalese will never 
kill a cobra if he can help it ; and if one is captured, 
the usual procedure is to put it into a wicker-basket 
and set this adilft on the nearest stream. 

The later inliabitants of Ceylon followed a custom 
similar to that of Dhurna, which in Chapter I. we have 
traced as existing in Blysore in the time of Hyder 
Ali, and which was practised in Persia likewise, 
and was also recognised by the ancient Irish law. 
Knox, in his work entitled ‘ Historical Relation of 
Ceylon,’ says of its inhabitants in the quaint language 
of his day, ‘ They have an odd usage among them 
to recover theii* debts, which is this : they will some- 
times go to the house of their debtor with the leaves 
of the neimgala^ a certain plant which is rank poison, 
and threaten him that they will eat that poison and 
desti’oy themselves imless he will pay them what he 
owes. The debtor is much afraid of this, and rather 
than that the other should poison himself 'will some- 
times sell a child to pay the debt : not that the one is 
tender of the life of the other, but out of cai’e of him- 
self ; for if the person dies of the poison, the other, for 
whose sake the man poisoned himself, must pay a 
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being trained to arms, came to Ceylon in greater 
numbers than ever, and were employed in civil 
commotions against the royal forces. 

From the seventh to the eleventh centuries the 
Malabars occupy a prominent place in the liistory of 
Ceylon. Some of them filled important offices — even 
that of prime minister, and they at length became so 
powerful that the weak kings found it impossible to 
exclude them from Anaradliapura, the capital. Owing 
to the perpetual harassing wai*fare to wluch the in- 
habitants of this j)lace were subjected, the tanks — 
wliich were a necessity for the irrigation of the land, 
and to enable it to support its large j)opulation — did 
not receive the necessary repairs; for those who 
should have attended to them had been forced to 
become soldiers, and when once a serious breach had 
been allowed to form, it was impossible to repair 
them. Thus it came to pass that about a.d. 0*10 
the people of Anaradliapura made a general migration 
to Pollanarua. The King naturally went also, and this 
latter place became the capital. 

The more northern or Gangetic race, which ivt-ru its 
first colonists, emdehed and adorned Ceylon ; whereas 
those who came from the more southern parts ot 
Lidia only contributed to its ruin and impoverish- 
ment. Another Malabar invasion took place a.o. b'JU. 
The foreitfners were by this time so numerous that 
the Singhalese were powerless to contend against 
them, and the sovereign lost all his authority. 
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Prakrama was possessed of great energy and ex- 
tensive accomplishments, and made nearly 1,500 tanks 
in Ceylon — some of which, from their size, were 
called the ‘ Seas of Prakrama’ — and also 300 for the 
exclusive use of the priests. La 1153 Prakrama was 
crowned king at Pollanarua, and two years later, 
after reducing certain refractory chiefs to obedience, 
he repeated the ceremony, and crowned himself King 
of Lanka, taking this title from the word ‘Lanka- 
pura,’ which was the old name for the island before 
the Hindu conquest. A certain portion of the island 
remained in the hands of the Malabars ; but in 1235 
one of Prakrama’s successors collected followers, re- 
gained a considerable part of the original kingdom, 
and built a capital, which he called Dambudhrona, as 
a retreat firom Pollanarua. Dambudhrona is situated 
about fifty miles north of the present city of Colombo. 

Three years later, this sovereign also dislodged the 
enemy from a part of the north of the island; but 
in the end the Malabai’S were too strong for» the 
natives, Dambudhrona was not secure, and in 1303 
Yapahu, a place to the north-east of this, was chosen ; 
but even there the Singhalese wei’e molested, the new 
capital was surprised, the dalada, or tooth relic, was 
carried off to India, and in 1319 Yapahu was deserted ; 
Kornegalle and Gampola, both of them more to the 
south and better inti’enched amongst the mountains, 
were afterwards successively chosen by the kings for 
their residence ; and in 1347 the seat of government 
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The Portuguese first appeared in Ceylon a.d. 1505. 
ilieir tiscendencjMvas, as is said, marked by fanati- 
cism and cruelty, from which even helifiess women 
and childi*en were not exempt. In 1587 they destroyed 
the temple at Dondora, the richest in the country, 
jfiundered it, slaughtered cows in its enclosure, and 
overthrew its idols, said to have been more than 
1,000 in number. The natives, however, did not 
tamely submit to their oppressive rule ; many conflicts 
took place, the Portuguese being also dmded amongst 
themselves. In 1597, on the death of Don Juan, a 
Singhalese of royal bii-th, who had embraced Christi- 
anity, the sovereignty was by him bequeathed to 
Philip II. of Spain, whom the people consented to 
acknowledge provided their religious rights were 
respected ; they also reqiured that the ancient prmleges 
and laws of Ceylon should be maintahied : on these 
conditions they agreed to take the oath of allegiance. 
The Portuguese priests were to be allowed to preach 
Clu’istianity. The territory at that time under the' 
dominion of the Portuguese comprised the whole 
coast of the island except the peninsula of Jaftha, and 
a portion of the country to the south of that place 
which they did not annex till 1617, when they deposed 
the last Malabai* soA’-ereign, Avho fiA^e years later made 
a vain attempt to recoA^er his territory. 

A few year’s -before the time when Philip II. had 
acquh’ed the kingdom of Portugal in addition to his 
other possessions, the United ProAunces of the Hether- 
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merchants who went to India, commissioned by the 
Turkey Company to see what openings were available 
for British commei-ce j but it was not till 1766 that 
we turned our attention to acquiring Ceylon, though 
during two centmies previously British vessels had 
come to Indian waters chiefly, at first, perhaps, with 
the object of contesting the rights of the Portuguese 
to the exclusive navigation of those seas. 

In 1664 Sir Edward Winter went on a special 
mission to the Singhalese ruler, to tiy and procine 
the release of some English seamen then kept in 
detention at Kandy, owing to its sovereign’s lancy 
&r ha%’lng white men as prisoners, and in 1763 the 
Governor of Madras had sent an envoy to Kandy 
to propose a treaty; but though the messenger was 
favourably received, the English Government took no 
steps to matme the alliance. 

In 1795, however, when Holland had been annexed 
by the armies of the French Kepublic, the time bad 
arrived when Ceylon was to be absorbed into our 
Tn dinn Empii’e. The King of Kandy lent his aid in 
ffettin<? rid of the Dutch, who had, in theu* turn, made 
themselves as obnoxious as the Poi’tuguese wei*c belore 
them. In the month of August in that year, on tlie 
arrival of an English force, Trincomalee surrendered 
after a three weeks’ siege, Jaflha a month later, and 
Colombo in the February of the following year, after 
which Ceylon, with its European fortresses, artillery, 
treasury, and stores, was delivered over to the 
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j)osscssion of Ivancly, whence the inhabitants had fled. 
The King had also gone, after setting fire to the 
palace and temples. The English General, acting in 
concert with the Adij’ar, placed on the throne a 
member of the royal family named Mootoo Saamy, 
who, they thought, would be a puppet. The first act 
of tlic new sovereign was to accept a subsidiary force, 
and also concede territory to the British Cronm. The 
General and the Adiyar then came to an understand- 
which the King Avho had fled was to be given 
up to the English ; the King de facto was to stay at 
Jaffna with a suitable income, and the Adiyar himself 
was to remain at Kandy with the title of Grand 
Prince, and wield supreme authority. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that this man was hated and 
despised by the people, had been some time before 
convicted of fi’aud, and was only maintained in his 
j)Osition by the troops in British pay, consisting of 
300 English and 700 Malays, whose numbers were 
being speedily thinned by disease. The Adiyai* 
thought this a proper moment to show himself in his 
true colours, and formed a design to seize the pei’son 
of the English Governor, extei’minate the gai’rison, 
kill the rival sovereigns, and found a new dynasty in 
his own person. The first part of tliis programme 
failed, owing to the accidental ai’rival of an English 
oflBLcer with a detaclunent of 300 Malays, who came 
to pay his respects to the Govei’nor at the place 
where that fimctionaiy was to meet the Adiyar. The 






CHAPTER XVL 


Colombo is not especially interesting or remarkable. 
We were, however, much impressed with its busy 
look as compared with the sleepiness of Madras, 
though Colombo is the capital of a country ^vith less 
than a tenth of the population of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It was sufficient amusement for a day or two 
to observe the type of features, manners and dress of 
the people of an island which, though near to India, 
and, as geologists say, once joined to it, is inhabited 
by a race completely different to their neighbours on 
the mainland in all respects. 

At first sight it was not easy to distinguish a 
young man fi’om a young woman, for the Singhalese 
of both sexes wear the hair long, drawn up fi’om the 
face, and twisted into a knot at the back of the head. 
The men, it is true, wear a jacket which is rather 
longer and cut slightly differently to that of the 
women; but both wear a. cotton cloth of divers colours, 
called a ‘ comboy,’ wrapped tightly round the lower • 
limbs, and confined at the waist ivith a belt. Some 
of the men, who have so far adopted European 
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descendants of those Arabs "wlio have fi’om time to 
time intermaii’ied with inhabitants of this island, for 
in type these people have even now a good deal of 
the Arab, and in the course of then* wanderings they 
may still keep up communication with the land from 
which their progenitors are supposed to have come. 
They dress, howevei*, like the Singhalese, except that 
they shave their heads and wear a high cap resembling 
a gigantic thimble. 

The Buddhist priests always dress in yellow and 
shave their heads; they go about with bare feet as a 
rule, though some wear leathern sandals. Their robe 
is a very voluminous piece of cotton cloth, which is 
wrapped round the body in the fashion of the Roman 
toga, leaving the right arm bare to the shoulder, 
and out of doors they invariably carry an mnbreUa. 
The religious worship of the Buddhists in Ceylon 
seems entirely different in character to the service we 
had attended at Lama Turu, in Ladakh, and prayer- 
wheels appear to be unknown in the island. The 
worship which goes on morning and evening in the 
temple at Kandy consists in the beating of tom-toms 
and offering of flowers before the shrine of the sacred 
tooth of Buddha. Quite young boys .weai* the priestly 
robe, and occasionally one or more ai’e seen, in company^ 
with an older priest, going about the native bazaar 
and begging for oil and other necessai’ies. As far as 
I could ascertain, mendicancy is incumbent on the 
priests during nine months in the year ; dining the 
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served at Dantipiira, in Kalinga, -whence it -n^as brought 
to Ceylon in the tim’d century b.c. About 1315 the 
Malabars captured the precious relic ; and took it to 
India, but it -was recovered by King Prakrama III. 
During the troublous times -which ensued tlie tooth 
was hidden in various places in Ceylon ; but in 1560 
the Portuguese discovered it and took it to Goa, 
where it was bm-nt by the Archbishop before a large 
assemblage of people. The sovereign of Bmmah had 
previously offered a large sum for its restoration, but 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Goa decided that no 
money would tempt them to permit the continuance 
of the idolatry connected -with the worship of this 
relic. More than one spm’ious tooth has since been 
produced by persons in Burmah and in Ceylon, but 
there seems to be veiy little doubt that the present 
one is the substitute introduced about 1566 to replace 
the one destroyed by the Portuguese. 

The tooth is rarely shown to anyone; but the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh both saw 
it, and it is carried about in procession once a year. 
Some one who had seen it told me that it is about 
two inches in length, and less than one inch in dia- 
meter, resembling rather the tooth of a crocodile than 
that of a human being. Its outer case of silver gilt is 
freely sho^vn ; it is in the form of a dagoba or 
Buddhist tope, and the front of it is festooned with gold 
chains of various patterns ; other ornaments, encrusted 
with precious stones, also hang from it, all which 
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likewise two chouris or fans with, jewelled mounts, 
and gold vessels, of which the temple has twelve, each 
holding neai-ly a gallon. Two gold books were after- 
wards produced, which are made enthely of that metal. 
The leaves and covers are made of plates of gold as 
thick as stout cardboard. One of these, presented by 
the King of Siam to the temple, had the characters 
stamped upon the leaves; on the other the letters 
had been engi*aved with a sharp-pointed instrument. 
1^0 one seems to know the weight or value of these 
treasm*es, but their intrinsic worth must be very 
great; and in the library on the ground-floor ai’e 
also books mth silver and ivory covers. 

The great feature m the scenery of Kandy is its 
lake. This piece of water, which is about two miles 
in circumference, and wholly artificial, was made in 
1807 by its last king, and adds greatly to the beauty 
of the landscape. Its form is very irregular, and rare 
palms and other trees cover the sides of the hills, 
which rise immediately above the water. A carriage- 
drive has been made close to the lake, and goes all 
round it, and at a higher level is another road equally 
good, whence splendid views are obtained of the 
distant hill-summits. Villas are also dotted about in 
vai’ious directions, accessible either from the low'cr or 
the upper road. 

The botanical gardens at Perridenyia, four miles 
fi’om Kandy, are Avell worth a visit. They cover 
150 acres of gi’Oimd, and are siuTOunded on three 
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eye of a discovery which will prove a radical 
cure. 

In the early days of coffee-planting many laid out 
their estates at too low an elevation for this latitude, 
where the coffee arabica plant could not thrive ; but 
very recently Liberian coffee has been planted, iustead, 
at low levels, and gives every promise of success. The 
arabica variety, it would seem, does best at a height 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, when grown 
in this island. The cocoa-tree, from which chocolate 
is made, is now being introduced on many European 
plantations ; also more than one variety of cinchona. 
Ceylon tea has been known and used locally for 
eight years, but it only came into the export market 
about three years ago. The samples, however, sent 
to the Australian Exhibition now open met vith 
high approval fr’om the judges, and the tea-planters 
have sanguine hopes that their produce ■will find 
favour in the market there. The cultivation of tea in 
Ceylon has assumed larger proportions since the bad 
coffee years. It succeeds at a higher elevation than 
the coffee cultivation. 

About eight miles fi*om handy, at a village called 
Gagaladeniya, is a Buddhist temple, -^vith a monastery 
attached to it, which we went to see. We were able 
to drive to a certain point ; but had then to leave the 
carriage and walk .nearly a mile up-hill. The temple 
and the buildings which belong to it are placed on a 
plateau of natural rock, in a commanding situation 
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rigger does to tliat craft : it Avill assist to uphold and 
will steady his Buddhism.’ Against the back wall of 
the interior of the shrine of this temple is a colossal 
seated figure of Buddha in repose, and on a kind of 
shelf in front of this statue are tiny figm’es of iiiiTi in 
various attitudes. Offerings of food, flowers, etc., are 
placed also on this shelf. Near the principal temple 
is another building of the well-known dagoba or tope 
form ; it is a solid mass of masomy, but on all fom* 
sides of it project small square shi’ines, each containing 
a seated figure of Buddha. There appeared to he only 
one priest in charge ; but two small boys, eight to ten 
years of age, were his assistants, and, like him, clad 
in the yelloAV robe. 

During the first part of oiu* stay in Kandy, the 
weather was so very rainy as to prevent us fi’om making 
any plans for going further into the interior. On 
inquiiy, we learnt that we had not come to Ceylon 
quite at the right time of the year to see the remains 
of its two celebrated ancient cities ; a month later, it 
might have been possible ; but these places ai’e situated 
towards the north and east of the island, and ai’e within 
the influence of the north-east monsoon, which was not 
then over. Anaradhapiu’a is at least five days’ jommey 
from Kandy ; and it takes three to go from thence to 
Pollanai’ua, and, therefore, as our time was lumted, we 
contented om’selves with a run up to Nuwera Ellia, 
(its name signifies ‘ Royal Plains ’) a sanatorium in the 
hills about fo^ty-five miles fi’om Kandy, and situated 
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jjlislied fully seven-eigliths of the distance, Tve came 
upon the unmistakable traces of a udld elephant. 
TlHien ■within about a quarter of an hour from the 
summit, my husband, who was slightly in advance of 
uie, heard a single trumpet-call of that animal not 
more than twenty or thii'tj^ paces distant j no response 
or stampede followed from any of its fellows, and as it 
is commonly said that a single male elephant, or a 
female elephant with her young one, is a dangerous 
customer to meet Avhen imarmed, we thought dis- 
cretion tlie better part of valour, and made the best of 
oiu’ way doum again. A young man who was staying 
in the same hotel as om^selves went up the nest 
morning ; he also heard the animal, but below and 
beyond him, on the other side of the hill. 

On February -ith we left Ifuwera EUia by another 
road, and went to Dimboola, about twenty-two miles 
distant, and 2,000 feet lower, for we were engaged to 

spend two or three nights with a friend, Mr. W. S , 

at his coffee plantation, called St. Claii*, near that 
place; but he, like many others, is now planting 
cinchona largely, both there and on other estates 
which he and his partner are Avorking. Cinchona 
promises to be a great success. One tree, of the succi- 
rubra varietj’^, at St. Claii-, only ten yeai-s old, but 
an exceptional specimen, is between fifty and sixty 
feet in height, whilst those ^ve saw at Devi-Sholah 
on the Neilgherries, which had been planted fifteen 
years, were barely half that height. 
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evening. Nawalapitiya lias nothing’ to recommend 
it, except that we there ate one of the best, if not 
the best, pine-apples I ever tasted. Our English 
hot-house fruit rarely excels in flavour that par- 
ticular variety, which is here called the Mamitius 
pine-apple, but we were informed that it had been 
sent to Ceylon from Kew. 

After staying one night only in Kandy, we went 
down to Mount Lavinia, a single house standing on 
a promontory near the sea-shore, about seven miles 
south of Colombo. Some former Governor built it for 
his country residence, and a pai’t of the building beai’s 
the date 1829 ; but it is now an hotel, and adnurably 
well managed in all respects. A better site could 
scarcely have been chosen; the hill on which it 
stands is washed on both sides by the tide at high 
water, and the spot has one great advantage over 
Colombo : it is much cooler, for a delicious breeze is 
constantly blo’wing. •Numerous local trains run 
between the two places. I was never tired of going 
down to the shore, occasionally finding a few shells, 
or sitting to watch the natives angling in the sea 
with a rod and line, where some of them were at work 
nearly the whole day, and they fished long and 
patiently, but their takes were small fish, for I only 
once saw a man catch a good sized one, which may 
perhaps have weighed six pounds. One day in the 
early morning, I observed two or three natives sud- 
denly squat down near the sea, wait for a small wave. 
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On the afternoon of Eebruary 18 th we quitted Gallein 
the P . and 0. s.s. Deccan^ reached Madras at six p.m. on 
the 20th, and remained there nearly twenty -four hours. 
At Madras we took in a certain number of fresh passen- 
gers, as well as a most important personage, a pilot, for 
without one no ship is allowed to enter the intricate 
channels of the Hooghly river. One generally pictures 
an English pilot as a rough old being in a shaggy 
coat (the Arab pilots in the Red Sea wear an airier 
costume than this, of com-se). This, our pUot of pilots, 
is one in the employ of the P. and 0. Co. ; and his 
sole business is to steer all their vessels when making 
this part of their voyage. He came on board in the 
jauntiest of black suits, and wearing white kid gloves, 
which he rarely if ever dispensed with ; in fact, till 
we sighted a certain light he is a man at, large; after 
that, he has sole charge of the ship — the captain may 
turn round and go to sleep if he likes ; he is no one. 

The English who 'first came to this part of the 
coast were traders and merchants who did not con- 
template conquest or dominion ; the forts they erected 
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was a graiidsou of Aliverdi. a usm*per of Patim or 
A%lian descent, beiran to feel mieasv at tlie ascendencv 
of the French and the English in the Cin-natic. He 
had formed exaggerated ideas of the Company’s wealth 
within their iactories, and especially took miihrage at 
the additional strength then being given to the works 
round Fort William. The Habob marched down Avith 
a force upon Calcutta, captimed the English Victory at 
Cosim-Bazar on liis way, and m*ged Ms men on with 
such haste that many perislied from sim-sti‘oke. On 
the 16th he arrived in sight of Fort William, and 

took it after it had held out tor several davs ; its 

» ^ 

garrison was very small, and only 174 were Eimopeans. 
The women and children had been previously placed 
in boats. The Governor, aftei* a time, srized with a 
panic, escaped :md left the rest to their frte, and on 
the Habob’s entrance into the place, the horrible 
ti’agedv ensued known as * the black hole of Calcutta.* 
Before the news reached Madras, all was lost ; but 
in consequence of tMs outrage, all the Ibrces, naval 
and military, wMch could be collected, were despatched 
to Calcutta as soon as possible. The former Avere 
imder Admii*al Watson, the latter imda* Colonel 
CKve, but Ms whole force consisted of onl}' 900 
Eiu'opeans and 1,500 Sepoys, who had himlly landed 
before they were called upon to fight : the enemy 
attacked them unexpectedly, and at first guiued some 
slight advantage, but in the end the Habob’s army 
was unable to cope with disdplined troops; it was 
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Another question soon arose, for wai* having been 
declared between France and England ; our- troops 
besieged and took Chanderna’gore, which had been 
strongly fortified by the French, and this enraged 
the Nabob, who had relied on the support of that 
nation against us, should he find it necessary. A 
small body of French troops still held their ground in 
that part of the country, and reinforcements Avere ex- 
pected, but the English insisted that the Prince should 
banish all the French fi’om his dominions. , Mean- 
while, divisions arose in the Nabob’s camp, and his 
Prime Minister offered to head a conspiracy against 
him, provided the succession were secured to himself. ' 
By means of a false and a real treaty, Clive made use 
of this feeling of disaffection for his own purposes — 
an artifice Avhich most persons can hardly reconcile 
with their ideas of honom*, and which has by some 
been deemed unwarrantable, whilst others have justi- 
fied it on the score that it was alloAvable in this way 
to counter-Avork the schemes of the opposite party in 
a case of glaring and avowed treachery. 

On the 13th of June, 1757, Clive, havmg mustered 
his troops at Chandernagore, began his march with 
3,100 men, of whom barely one-fourtli were British. 
He advanced upon the Nabob’s encampment at Plassey, 
and on the 23rd of that month he found himself face 
to face Avith a force of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, and 
a strong battery of artillery; The enemy commenced 
the attack, but before the day closed they Avere com- 
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Simla. Tlie ■weather had already begun to be hot, 
the old stagers said — •unusually so for the time of 
year— and a little exertion seemed to go a consider- 
able 'way in deterring us from much sight-seeing. 

One morning we started at 7 a.m., and went to the 
Zoological Grardens, which are well worth a ■visit. The 
climate of Calcutta seems to agree much better 'with 
many of the birds and beasts than our northern one. 
Amongst the rarer animals were wild apes from the 
Sindh Desert, a long-nosed monkey, said to be worth 
iBSOO, and some ourang-outangs. A still more 
uncommon animal is also there, the Bos frontalis, or 
gayal, as it is commonly called, which is found in 
Cachai', Assam, and the Chittagong districts ; its coat 
is dark — almost black ; and its forehead is massive, 
■with short, thick-set horns. The legs of this animal 
are short compai'ed ■with the size of the beast, and 
the hump commences to rise much further back than 
it does in the case of the Brahmin bulls and cows, 
neither is it so decidedly marked a featiu’e. The Bos 
frontalis is now believed to be the progenitor of all om’ 
domestic kine, and the one in these gai’dens is so tame 
that he came up to the railings of his enclosure to be 
noticed and stroked. In another part there is a large 
tiger and tigress, well-known man-eaters, which had 
been caught in a trap some three or four years ago. This 
pair of beasts are in the prime of life at present, from 
which it would appear that it is not only tigers which 
are old, and incapable of seizing their ordinary prey, 
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rails are nearly all inscribed, not onl 3 ^witli tlie name 
of the person represented by the figure on the bas- 
relief, but also with the title or legend ^ so that the 
subjects can be easily recognised by those learned in 
Buddhist remains. The tope at Bharhut is said to 
have entirely disappeared, but about one-half of the 
rail was found buried in rubbish. The rail originally 
surrounded the tope in a circle eighty-eight feet in 
diameter ; consequently about 264 feet in length. 
Each of the two larger portions in the museum 
measures about twenty-one feet in length, and about 
nine feet in height, including the coping. The rail is 
formed of pillai’s and bars of red sandstone, sculptured 
on both sides with designs in bas-relief. Some^ of the 
pillars are larger than the others ; and the carving on 
them is in high relief, and consists of a single figure. 
Between each upright post, or pillar, are three bars, 
or horizontal rails, each with a disc in the centre, 
ornamented with a lotus or a female head. 

The fi’ieze which unites the posts, is also richly 
carved. With very few exceptions, the head-dress of 
all the female figures (which preponderate greatl}’' 
over those of the other sex) is arranged rather in the 
style in which it was worn in England temp, our 
Edward III. I was much struck with the life-lilce 
expression on the face of one full-length female figure, 
about fom’ feet in height, which represents a woman 
-no longer in the bloom of youth. She wears an 
embroidered cap, fitting closely to the head, and her 
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colmnns. iEiOiCh. sliaft lias its r66d.6(i capital, resembling 
those of the Asoka pillars, and each capital is sur- 
mounted by an animal — some by a lion, others by a 
nondescript creature not unlike a sphinx. The struc- 
ture above the capitals consists of fom* stone beams 
which rest upon the columns, and project some little 
distance beyond them at either end. The beams are 
separated .by square blocks of stone, and are richly 
sculptured on both sides ; in -the spaces between them 
are figures and columns at equal distances ifrom each 
other. The beams diminish gradually in length, 
counting from the lowest one, which is effected by 
each successive one projecting less than the one below 
it. On the top of the whole gateway is a very graceful 
honeysuckle ornament j and in the centre of it is the 
well-known chakra, or wheel. 

In another room there is a collection of sculptm’es 
fi:om G^nd^ra, in the PeshS,wur district. Some of the 
figiu’es on them are very minute, and though not made 
of a fine kind of stone, the work on them is as delicate 
as though made of ivory, and thoroughly Greek in 
character. There are also compartments containing 
pieces of carving found at Sarnath, near Benares, and 
at Buddha Gaya, in the Patna division. 

At 7.30 p.m. on March 1st, we left Calcutta by 
railway, and reached Bankipore (the civil station of 
Patna) at half-past eight the next morning. We had 
there to take- another line of railway for Gaya. Our 
train should have started at 1 p.m., hut when that 
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ekeing out their subsistence by tbieving, cattle-lifting, 
and bunting. Before going out on a tbiefisb excur- 
sion, they adore tbeu- first parents, but each of these 
tribes has besides separate gods of its o^m. Even 
those ^bo are ^ell off never hesitate to take then* 
neighbour’s property, yet they are employed to watch 
crops, watercoiu’ses, and gi’anaiies, for they will not 
steal anything belonging to their employer, or allow 
anyone else to do so ; but they assert theii’ right to 
take fi’om their employer’s neighbom’s. 

The jungle produce in the district is various, and 
very abundant, and dining the famine which prevailed 
in 1874, it was estimated that much distress was 
mitigated or averted by the food which the poorer 
classes were able to collect in the jungles, for certain 
creepers which are found there have edible roots, 
which are boiled and then eaten, and various kinds 
of fi'uit also ripen there in then tinn. Traces of 
slavery are still to be found in this distiict ; but it is 
almost confined to the Kahars, who are palanquin 
bearers, and the Kurmis, who act chiefly as servants 
to the Gayaicals, a class who are the special priests 
of the holy places at Gaya. To this day a Eahai’, 
whose father or grandfather was a purchased slave, 
is compelled to serve his lord on the occasion of 
festivals or of important ceremonials, or else he must 
send some one to take his place, but this system is, 
however, on the decline. 

Opium is largely grown in the Gaya district. 
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pilgrims, though the)- are looked down upon by 
high class Brahmins. 

In former times the Gayawals used to be yery 
extortionate towards the pHgi-ims, and they are still 
very successful in squeezing paise (a small Indian 
coin) from them. . The Gayawals employ a class of 
men called Kurmis to travel all over India for them, 
with the object of inducing pilgrims to come to their 
sacred cit}-. Some of tliis class of priests are said to 
have even one thousand such men in then* pay, who 
receive either a fixed monthly pay, or else a certain 
percentage according to the number of pilgrims they 
can atti'act ; and at present, the approximate annual 
number of them is put at about 100,000. Before 
starting from his home the intending pilgTim shaves 
his head and face, makes presents to the Brahmins, 
and w-alks five times round his village calling upon 
the souls of his relations to accompany him. Arrived 
at Gaya, he goes to one of the large houses in the 
city belonging to some Gayawal. These houses are 
all licensed ; the number of cubic feet in each room 
is measured, and, according to the space, so many 
lodgers may be taken, and a constant supervision is 
kept up over them imder Govei*nment aiuthority, to 
see that proper sanitary arrangements ai’e carried out, 
and that the reo’ulated number of inmates is not 

O 

exceeded. The Gayawals may charge the pil- 
gi'ims as much as they like; no limit is placed 
upon them in that respect. Gaya was com- 
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Tlie river Phalgu runs near tlie city of Gaya ; to 
the east of it is a ridge of hills, and old Gaya, or the 
original native city, stands on a rocky height het^veen 
one of these hills and the river j the intervening space 
between the old city and Sahibgimj, or the European 
portion, is occupied with modern native houses, so 
that these two places now join. Old Gaya is a 
singular-looking place j some of, the houses ai’e two, 
and even three, stories high, which is most unusual 
in India, where two-storied ones ai*e rather the ex- 
ception. Some are built of brick, others of stone, and 
this place' was so strong, that though the Mahrattas 
often attacked, they never captm’ed it. The insides 
of the houses in old Qaya. abound with lovely bits of 
Svood-carving ; and the windows and the fronts of the 
balconies of many of them exhibit much finer speci- 
mens of it than we are accustomed to see in old 
curiosity shops. 

The only temple in old Gaya Avhich has any archi- 
tectiu’al merit, is that dedicated to Vishnupad, or 
Bisshenpud, as it is locally called. This budding is 
said to be about a hundred years old. Its shi’ine is a 
square building, perhaps one hundred feet in height, 
gradually diminishing in size from the base up- 
wards, and the whole of the exterior of it is deeply 
carved in horizontal lines, not unhlve those on the 
stylobates of the temples in Southern India. In 
the interior is a large piece of the natural rock about 
four feet in diameter, which has the impression of two 
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soutli of Gaya city ; and a few liundred yards to the 
west of the Phalgii River. According to the legend 
about Buddh Gaya, as given by General Cunningham, 
Bbddha had ascended a mountain called Prasfbodhi, 
to the south-east of Gaya, with the intention of dwell- 
ing alone on its summit ; but his meditations were 
disturbed by the tremblings caused by the fright of the 
god of the mountain. He therefore descended on the 
south-west side, and walked a distance of two and a 
half mUes to the pipal, or Bo-tree, at Buddh Gaya. 
In a cave midway, he rested with his legs crossed. 
This cave is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. Fa 
Hian. The saint remained five years under the 
sacred fig-tree, after wliich he obtained Buddha-hood. 
The tree, which was Avorshipped till recently as the 
one beneath which Buddha attained Hhvana, had 
been dead some little time before it fell down, as we 
were told, owing to the giving* way of the masomy 
platform which supported it. The pipal, or Ficus 
religiosa, is said to Kve only tluee centuries. The 
present sacred tree, a seedling of the last, is quite a 
small one, at most fifteen feet in height, and its trunk 
is covered with gold-leaf. The quadrangular pyi’a- 
midal tower at Buddh Gaya is the only part of the 
original temple which now remains, and is believed to 
be the oldest building in India. General Cunningham 
is of opinion that it dates fi’om the first century a.d. 
It is fifty feet square at the base, and 150 feet in 
height. Three chambers, one above the othei, haAe 
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mg at- chess: the board has the same number of 
squares as our oiyn game. Between the rails and the 
temple, on the right hand when facing the entrance, 
the bases of some columns have also been found. 
This spot is supposed to be the site of a colonnade, 
which was erected to mark the place where Buddha 
was accustomed to walk up and down and meditate. 
On the same side of the bnOding. but outside the rad. 
are a number of small memorial dagobas, or topes, 
varying in size. Some are not more than eight 
inches in diameter ; none, I think, more than eighteen 
inches. Between most, if not all, these monuments 
is a narrow passage giving access to each on all sides. 
Many of these little topes have disappeared; but the 
masonry below shows where they have been. The 
square base of some of the more perfect ones is 
ornamented with a band of sculpture about three 
inches in width, on which are carved numerous tiny 
seated figures of Buddha. 

Xear the tower is a large monastery of Sumasis, 
a class of Hindu ascetics. It has pillars supporting 
a veranda, which runs round one of its numerous 
comiyards: these are evidently Buddhist, and have 
at some time or other been carried off from the rums 
of the temple. Gmious to relate, in the course of 
the recent excavations at Buddh Gaya, two or three 
inscriptions on stone have been found, which are 
covered with Chinese characters. Mr. Begler has, I 
believe, sent a rubbing of one or more of them to 
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■ Ala's ! best friends must part ! The reader of this 
volume, if he has borne patiently with me so far, may 
be classed as such ; and to his kindly criticism I com- 
mend it, sorry that I cannot ask him to accompany me 
any farther, for from this place we go on to . Benares, 
ground afready trodden over and described. 


THE END. 


BILUSO ASB SOSS, palSTERS 


As» electroivpebSi oviioTonn . 




